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PREFACE 



This publication, "Research Report-- Baseline and Experimental 
Phases,'" is the first of two technical reports of the Southern 
Reqional Committee for Family Life and nresents the committee 
members' work on Project S-63, "Influences on Occupational Goals 
of Younq People in Three Southern Subcultures." Although the 
report represents regional accomplishments, various individuals 
were responsible for specific sections. For that reason a credit 
line in rhe form of a footnote appears at the beqinninq of each 
chapter. If there are questions or further interest, please 
contact the author directly. 

The second publication, "Program Plans for Group Meetinqs," 
Information Series II, prepared in similar format to this publi- 
cation, includes the materials used in the Experimental Phase of 
this study. These oroqram olans were used with qroups of mothers 
of seventh and eiqhth qraders in seven southern states. Three 
groups in the sample were from Appalachian rural white areas, 
three were from rural fleqro areas, and one was from an Urban 
Neqro area. Although the second reoort does not include the de- 
tailed research procedures, enough information in addition to the 
group meeting plans is included to enable the user to conduct the 
programs with groups of parents. The "Proqram Procedures Manual 
for Group Leaders" provides suqqestiop*:- and specific directions 
for settinq up the meetinq situations, selectinq speakers, oro- 
vidinq visual materials, conductinq the meetings, and evaluating 
the three pronrams. Because the complete manual appears 1n 
Series II, this publication will include only abbreviated notes 
in the Appendix. 
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CHAPTER I 



INFLUENCES ON OCCUPATIONAL GOALS OF YOUNG PEOPLE 
IN THREE SOUTHERN SUBCULTURES 



Introduction 



NaJL u _ r . e ana Focu s of t he Study 

Equal opportunity is a vaunted American ideal. However, there Is a 
growing realization that opportunity or "life changes" are not equal for all 
Americans, particularly low-income people, minority groups, and the people 
living in certain geographic areas as compared to others. If opportunity is 
to be made more equal, affirmative action must be directed toward these dis- 
advantaged groups, and its impact must be felt particularly among the youth 
before their career patterns and their personal characteristics are "set." 

The research reported in this series of papers addresses itself to this 
concern, in that it is a study in low-income areas of children's educational 
and occupational aspirations and expectations as related to their parents' 
aspirations and expectations for them. These asp1rat1ons-expect1ons are analyzed 
and compared according to various personality, family, socialization, community, 
racial, residential, and cultural factors. The study is 1n the tradition of the 
well-known achievement motivation and career planning research of recent years 
and is oriented toward intervention techniques for Increasing the knowledge of 
parents and children about careers and helping them to plan more realistically. 
The long-range objective is to help youth achieve educational and occupattonal 
goals that will maximize their life satisfactions and move their communities and 
areas toward modernization, development, and a higher quality of life. 

Background 

The present research grew jut of the earlier Southern Regional Research 
Projects, S-43 and S-48 Revised. Though there has been an almost complete turn- 
over of personnel from the first project to the present project, there was none- 
theless continuity from year to year in personnel, the states and Institutions 
represented m the study, and the qeneral area of research Interest. Yet the 
present study, initiated in 1967 and concluded in 1973 represents a thrust 1n 
several new directions in that children were studied at a considerably younger 
age and followed over a period of time, the study 1s restricted to low-income 
areas and families, subcultures are compared, and an experimental research 
design is used for part of the study. 

The first study, S-48, from which the principal findings were published 
in 1955 'Bulletin 107, Southern Coooerative Series) was concerned with educa- 
tional and vocational goals of rural hnh school youth. It was based on a 
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in tier ai between social classes, race or ethnic qroups, and people livinq 
10 rural and in urban areas, it was thought appropriate to conceive of several 
Jow-incoir.e subcultures" from which the sample would be drawn, namely rural 
Negro, urban Negro, and rural white ADDalachian. These "subcultures" were the 
principal large ."poverty groups" in the states involved. It was realized that 
t.ney onlv partly net the criteria of a subculture, but it seemed desirable to 
select samples tnat would be as homoqeneous as possible, economically and cul- 
turally, so tnat the relationship of other variables to achievement motivation 
witnin eacn group could be assessed and some of the Independent variables ma- 
nipulated experimental 1 y. Thus "subculture" or race and residence may be con- 
sidered control variables. The school was taken as the basic sampling unit 
aoj the sear;," .vas for schools with homoqeneous ly low-Income clientele that 
was a i 1 -rural or all-urban (cities of 50,000 or more), all or mostly -black or 
white, and, in the case of rural white, in the Appalachian area. At the time 
the first interviewing was done the schools 1n the areas studied were still 
'argely segregated by race. 

Research has shown repeatedly that youth attribute more Influence and 
communication on careers and education to their mothers than to their fathers. 
*ms is m conformity with what appears to be a rather pervasive norm 1n our 
society, tnat discussinq and helping the child with such matters is more 
nearly tne mother's role than the father's, as are also ch1ld-rear1nq and 
traminq in general. This, plus another important fact about the particular 
groups to be studied, led to the decision to operationally define "parents" 
as motr.er '—that is, to obtain data directly from mothers and children only, 
'he second determining consideration was the knowledge that 1n low-Income 
families tnere are many father-absent units, but very few family units havlnq 
school -age children but no mother or mother-substitute; 1n other words, the 
-lot.ner-cnild unit is the near universal one, particularly among low-income 
Negroes . 

Tne study was carried out over a six-year period. The first year was 
devoted to olanning and pretesting. In the second year a baseline study of 
*i f tn and sixth grade children and their mothers was completed. Preliminary 
^al/sis of the baseline data was done 1n the third year. In the fourth year 
a 'olljw-uo f Before ) study of a sub-sample of the same children and their 
-lotners was carried out followed immediately by a series of three lesson- 
it scissions for tne mothers on "Helping Your Child Plan for Education and 
.a^eer, ' 'he group meetings were followed three weeks later by another 
'*'*?. r j interview of these mothers and children and a control sample from 
tne same baseline study. During the flftN and sixth years analysis of the 
b<? * ore and after data and the write-up and reporting of the findings were 
accompli sned. -t each stage the data from the children were obtained by self- 
jdr^istened questionnaires answered in the classroom with close researcher 
s ipeoision, whe'-oas the mothers were personally Interviewed, usually in the 
nom<? . 

"no design and time schedule were such that the experimental oroqram 
:r:;o -hr«n-j f ne children's junior high or mid -adolescent years. This also had 
tno ad/a'taqe tnat the first data were obtained from the children while they 
,,or 0 - v; in elerent^iry scnool , an age-level at which very little career- 
-.Mrn^q )M -r.oir-itisn rp-.o^rch has been done. (Most studies have been of 
"•gn v."','/. /out*., It w*n desired to take the baseline observations as early 
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h QOSi': ' ', j .4 - t*v !••»?►• i * "i.-'. *:*th a 'id sixth tirades were about 
as ear!, i : \ >••■•' -.1.: mi -;:-jre»! i .e-.t my --e was NMsib1e--i»s well, perhaps, as 
ieiov; :-ir> { »a»' ! ivmt i: v.nt n an; t *r»vc iafcle career* thinking by children 
wojl.l oe ; Oj" : i»\.e ' i'^r '>-oi !•»./- income la-nilies are c[ten somewhat be- 
•nnj i»-a '.!>-?«••«•?• a*vj dt»*uie»*t ; m verbal >.».ills, the Questionnaire was almost 
entire', j *' fe t,:v and the ese.trcr.er »ead all questions aloud with 

f-e :ri !»•«?••. . 

~*e i-:j5- ••• ;.u » nut : he e« r, f»< i-»ental .^ogram with the mothers rather 
t^a rt ivec', tie cni!..i-vn der *ro«< several considerations. First, the 
scnoo-s n a/e a ••-» J r , .'n>!hi i itv--n, weve' l nadetiuatel y carried out in many places— 
t N nrov. M ii-, >r an.! c-jnspl 1 m occupations and careers, Yet family, 
:.vr'unity, ar j •»^e* , "{rojp mt 'uerjes loietner are known to be more influential 
tnan sc.noo- :v\Mra-s Tnus tre 'natiraV already establ ished mother-child 
^are! o'* :o:runi cation and influence n "mht De utilized for career information 
an-i stv-u: \l i .n tj s-.fve-'ent ani .v -ake uo *'or the qans in school programs. 
'^eviOuS "ese^cn Sui;osted tnat •i'Oup sessions with mothers might also be more 
e'-'ectv/rj m and p-p! eventing commtnient to discuss careers with 

:h!liroo ►•an ao.«! : King on -others individually. Moreover, most of the 
'•esea'-che^s .-/e-e -as? iciated with .lepartrients and/or colleges that already had a 
•• t ^ s i )' .v;»-<ir, >( ;f ,voi:e r i in Hor-e Economics Extension Service family life 

•esea^cn ^^st 1 

*ne a'i -eseartn :iu9Stion guiding the present study may be stated as 
what a^e t"e 'e«e! and nature ot ambition and motivation to achieve among youth 
in tnese "ownc: 1, o s-jbcj'tures, wru factors are related to varying deqrees of 
ambition, a°d t~ .«>ha t extent •■■■a./ children's career thinking and planninq be 
ir c l b> ■)' sessions w«tn tneir mothers?" More specific sub-questions 

w'tn tir.izr t-e st.J/ is :orce»'ned lr.cl.^ae the following: 

;. how "ir are tne occupational and educational -aspirations and 
o'/^ctat 1 ;ns states rejections; ot elementary and junior high 
,:."oV :vld'en t l-.«-mc.'.re groups, and how do the subcultures 

0 f * '1 • ^ ? 

-v/' V'ft as^av^s ind expectations ot the children compare 
/r \r tno J^jirp', ^Pir rothe* 5 for then:? 

3. ■■■,.■1 > V;f>:/ relite*! -v^ 'e/eU o< educational status projections 

1 \r t i ^n* ' n*") !ec 1 ions? 

i ^ ^ otfia' 1 '; /dl'iei ''o la ted to the chi 1 d 1 s aspirations? 

• ■* i'*- '1 !-:-r eaMP's nractices and ideals related 

.••■«• : riet// c *en boys' and! r nrls 4 aspirations, 

- k 'iN-/ th*^\ and the relation of other 

'v' ' . ■r/MMV-.n, i=* 'ind anonq r iiHs? 

• >i " ' i ' / m •!■*■* : t 1 . 'i r ^l -i f od t») thn ^ hi 1 d ' aspi r^ t ions? 
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3. How is 10 as measured by standard tests related to aspirations? 

9. How are the child's self-concept, his academic Interest and 
motivation, and his general desire to achieve related to his 
educational and occupational aspirations? 

10. Can the mothers' information, attitudes, and aspirations concerning 
careers for their children be changed 1n desirable directions by 
group lesson-discussions on the subject? 

11. Can the child's information, attitudes and planning be measurably 
influenced by such sessions with the mothers? 

12. Are such sessions sufficiently acceptable to mothers that they 
can be practical and efficient in helping the mothers and children 
explore career opportunities? 



In the papers which follow, the theoretical and research background for 
these research questions 1s discussed in more detail, the variables and their 
measures as operational 1zed 1n the study are presented, the design and method- 
ology are further detailed, and the characteristics of the sample are described. 
Then the findings of the baseline study are presented, the experimental phase 
of the study is described in greater detail and the data presented, and an 
overall summary and interpretation are given. 



Southern Coooerative Series. Educational and Vocational goals of rural youth 
in the South. Raleigh: North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, 
1965, Technical Bulletin 107. 

Southern Coooerative Series. Educational and Vocational qoals of urban youth 
in the South. Raleigh: North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, 
1968, Technical Bulletin 136. 
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CHAPTER II 



REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
AND 

THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVE 



The Achievement Theme in the United States 

In a treatment of the major value orientations 1n America, Robin Williams 
(1970) states that, "first, American Culture is marked by a central stress upon 
personal achievement, esoecially secular occupational achievement" [p. 454]. 
This achievement ideoloqy or mobility ethos has been recognized as one of the 
most important aspects of contemporary social stratification because it reflects 
a dynamic quality of society in subjective mobility orientations* and potentials 
for mobility (Hodqes, 1964; Lipset and Bendix, 1966; Westoff, et al., I960). 
One such subjective mobility orientation is the expressed desire "for and antic- 
ipation of future attainment of selected components of social status. This 
facet of mobility orientation, the subjective educationaljjfbrcupatlonal projec- 
tions of youth, is the major concern in this study. 

Achi eved Status and Perceptions of Stratification 

Achieved status is the mechanism by which the United States has come 
to be recognized as the contemporary industrialized society with the most 
"open" stratification structure -- a structure within which persons of lowest 
social origins can rise while at the same time persons of. higher social origins 
can fall (Miller, 1960). American achievement Ideology 1s oriented 1n this 
direction as Simmons and Rosenberg (1971) state: 

In contrast to other attitudes concerning the stratification system 
which seem to be learned 1n the absence of explicit Instruction, the 
doctrine of the "American Dream" 1s a matter of formal learning. In 
school children are taught that all men are created equal, that every- 
one has an equal chance to get ahead, that opportunity 1s open to all 
with the talent and ability to grasp 1t [p. 239]. 

This implies that the fluidity oi openness of the social stratification system 
in the United States may be seen in terms of beliefs and Identification as 
well as actual rates of mobility. 

Important for this study is children's awareness of occupational prestige, 
their perception of the opportunity structure, and their social class self- 
identification. A recent study of black and white children from grades three 
throuqh twelve reveals that as early as elementary school: (1) children rate 
occupations 1n an order almost identical to that of adults; (2) although children 
do not accept the doctrine of equality of opportunity for all, a majority of 
every aqe, race, and socioeconomic level are optimistic about their own personal 



****** 
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opport.mi tv ; and .3) cmUren, H k» auu'tts, tend to select the middle class 
as their social loctle .Simons and Rosenberg, 1971). 

Pervasiveness of h:_gj\ Aspj ration ; 

Upward nodi 11 ty orientations of Americans are perhaps most s1qn1 f Icantly 
revealed bv the pattern of occupational aspirations in which upper occupational 
cateqories are generally valued and aspired to reqardless of the social class, 
aqe, sex, residence, or ethmcitv ot the aspirant (Antonovsky and Lerner, 1959; 
Empv, 1056; 'list and Bennett, 1963; Hamilton, 1964; Stephenson, 1957). The 
tendency to report nigh levels of occuDational aspiration persists regardless of 
obvious impediments sucn as low socioeconomic status and disadvantaged ethnic 
status. Moreover, there is some evidence that blacks tend to report higher 
levels of occupational aspiration than do whites at comparable status levels 
(Antonovsky, 1967; Antonovskv and Lerner, 1959; Dreqer and Miller, 1963; Gray, 
1944; Reiss and Rhodes, 1959). 

The educational aspirations of disadvantaged Americans also tend to be 
very hiqh, specifically, colleqe oriented. Contrary to Umzberq's et al . (1951) 
contention that children from lower Income families are less 1 1kely~ToTh1nk of 
attending college than children from hiqher Income families, recent research 
indicates that educational aspirations do not appear to be associated with socio- 
economic status or level of academic achievement (Brookover, EMckson, and 
Joiner, 1967; Holloway and Berreman, 1959; Welner and Murray, 1963). And again, 
several studies lave reported higher levels of educational aspiration for blacks 
than for whites at comparable status levels (Ohlendorf and Kuvlesky, 1968; Pelham, 
1969: Rosen, 1959: Weinberg, 1970). Likewise the educational aspirations and 
exDectatior.s o' nral youth are very hi nh (Slocum, 1968). 

r hus, upward social mobility is one of the primary value orientations 
trrouq-icut American society, and it is generally accepted that occuoatlonal and 
educational achievement is the most common means to upward social mobility 

'Chlnoy, 1955: Westoff e_t a1_. , 1960). 

Struct ural JnjLnjjaJj ty and Mobility Orientat ions 

Although tnere is clear evidence to indicate that upward social mobility 
is a va!;e orientation widely held bv Americans of various social strata and 
ethHc backgrounds, there- exists a discrepancy between aspirations and the objec- 
tive ^ealit/ of attainment. r or example, Blau and Duncan 1n The American Occupa- 
'j.°. n AL It.CX?.-:!!* '1 nr7 > point out that low socioeconomic origin, rural orlqln, 
jbutVeVo" o>Tg"m \ ind especially black racial status, constitute severe Impediments 
to jpwKd {nt«»r';on«»ratfonal. mobility. Their work reveals that the occupational 
"lOD-'^ty potential -vl the attainment of occupational status are Inferior for 
places «-/^ when fdu.ational and economic factors are held constant. Furthermore, 
t*e Hscrer.anc/ petweer the occupational status of blacks and whites Increases 
wto -lovoren" -,r cor-p^rati /e educational categories (Blau and Duncan, 1967, 
so. ?'9-??C, :;7-??>/, "he^efore, although occupational status has been regarded 
n i 'wtior \rv e/V'nt tn which ar individual desires to achieve (Kahl, 1957) 
rea'i-./ -tro^q!/ - oritradicts this assumption. In other words, wh1l* aspiration 
; -> \»~,'> ro\i\&4 to social class or race than previously believed, the limited 
achievements o f -!i vH/inta«iM are primarily the result of limited opportunities, 
not : ted i »l :r it ions . 
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A1 though the life chances of blacks are inferior to tba-t of whites 
because o* systematic discrimination within the occupational structure, this 
discrepancy is only part of the problem. In a recent study, Lieberson and 
r j)uitt (1967) point up that an absence of occupational discrimination aqainst 
blacks would not eliminate the status discrepancy between blacks and whites 
because of tne disproportionate number of blacks at low educational levels. 
In conjunction with these structural inequalities. Porter's (1968) contention 
that future upward mobility will be increasingly accessible to highly qualified 
orofessionals, managerial and scientific workers, suqgests that the attainment 
ot desired educational and occupational status may become increasingly prob- 
lematic f or the disadvantaged in qeneral. More specifically, rural youth may 
encounter increasing difficulty because of an emerging "rural" factor that is 
increasingly becoming linked with poverty, as suggested in a recent study 
,'ielsen and Story, 1969) which indicates "poorer" nersonality adjustment among 
'-jral youth than for town and city youth. 

Coupled with the structural barriers to achievement is the question of 
whether the motivational factors of disadvantaged Amet i.ans are conducive to a 
high degree of mobility striving necessary to overcome structural inequalities. 
Numerous investigators contend that the value orientations, occupational aspira- 
tions, and achievement motivations of the lower social strata, particularly 
lower strata blacks, are insufficient for mobility striving and mobility attain- 
ment (Clark and Wenninger, 1963; Hamilton, 1966; Hyman, 1966; Porter, 1968; 
^ehberg, 1967). 

Clearly, the attainment of desired educational and occupational levels 
is problematic for persons of lower social oriqins. However, a greater under- 
standing of the process by which mobility values and aspirations are developed 
and internalized is necessary in order to assess the extent to which failure to 
attain desired success goals is attributable to the socialization process in 
conjunction with structural barriers. 

Cultural Values: The Basis of Aspiration 

The n^ajor assumption operative throughout this paper is that aspirations, 
w'tn regard to Drojected status attainment, reflect generalized cultural values. 
Educational and occupational status projections are conceived of as indicators 
''•om which success and achievement values may be inferred. The position taken 
here is that educational and occupational aspirations and expectations, as 
measured in this and most status projection studies, are more appropriately 
conceptualized as cultural rather than personal phenomena (see Yinger, 1965). 
A-> cultural ohenomena, status objections are Indicators of the extent to which 
cj'turally /aluet goals are subscribed to by individuals (Merton, 1968). 
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L n ®. Jclealj^sti c_ Na tu_r;e_ or Aspj r a t i ons 

Many studies of the educational and occupational aspirations of young 
people have contended that the "success qoals" are highly "unrealistic" in 
view of the si in possibility o* actual attainment (Coleman, 1966; Cosby and 
Picou, .1971 ; Lett and Lott, 1963; Meyers, 1947; Super, 1961; Trow, 1941). 
For example, Dale \194H) asserts that if youth in a metropolitan area became 
the sole inhabitants of the city, in the occupation of their choice, a vastly 
disproportionate number of professionals would result whereas most service 
occupations woul:! be left vacant 

The unrealistic conception of aspirations is also conveyed in the 
developmental tneones of occupational choice of Ginzberg, et al., (1951) 
and Super (1953). Occuoational choice is seen by them as a process which 
is largely irreversible anc involves comprint. This process by which the 
decision is eventually formulated is conceived as progressing through three 
specific staqes: fantasy, tentative, and realistic. The fantasy period is 
characterized by yo^ children's occupational projections unrestrained by 
considerations o* individual capacity or range of real opportunity.. The 
tenfctive penod is characteristic of early adolescence. Here, as in the 
fantasy staqe, subjective interests and values provide the impetus for pro- 
jections, yet "realistic elements" of intellectual maturation begin to come 
into play in the choice process. Within the realistic period, characteristic 
of late adolescence, earlier subjective choices are compromised with the 
objective facts o* one's environment (Taylor, 1968). 

Within these formulations is the notion that aspirations and expectations 
become rce realistic with age, education, and intellectual maturity. Because 
of the qener-il lack cf lonqitudmal studies of aspiration, there is little 
empirical data by which hypotheses concernina the developmental theories may 
be examined. Howe/?-", an examination of aagregate profiles of youth of different 
aqes or profiles o" the same youth at different time periods during adolescence 
shows little /a r iat-on. 

The recent *T:dinas would indicate that youth do not become more 
**ea 1 1 s t ' i ".i their aspirations and expectations through high school; 
conversely, ^any of t^em become less realistic (Kuvlesky, 1969). 

This is illustrated by i recent test of HmSberq's developmental theory in a 
study o f rural b-ack" -ind white Te/as high school youth (Cosby, e_t al_. , 1972). 
Cnanqes ir thp*r V/el of occupational expectation were found to be about 
en^v:/ ii/H*»'l between student, /nth an mcnease (43 percent) and students 
wnose ^/ne^ta \i r s deceased f 2h percent). 
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Tne lack of conr irmation of developmental theories by survey methods 
can be partially understood when the "narrowness" of occupational aspirations 
is considered. One o' the n'ost definitive characteristics of the occupational 
structure in our society is the conspicuous absence of appropriate mechanisms 
o* communicating occupational knowledge. Therefore, the entire array of some 
twenty thousand occupations are not Systematically aspired to, but perhaps a 
dozen or less are typically aspired to, or put another way, "freedom to choose 
in a structure of ignorance is considerably less than real freedom" [Taylor, 
1968, p. 1*9]. Similarly, Slocum (1966) asserts that "younq people in our 
society do not nave very realistic perceptions of either the world ot work or 
their own eventual occupational potential," [p. 186]. Most recently, Haystead 
(1371) points up the fact that the process ot occupational choice, in terms of 
enterinq one's f ir$t job, is not continqent upon the individual's "awareness" 
or the job. Moreover, the investigator indicates that teachers' and peers' 
influence contributes little to students' occupational awareness. 

Thus, in the absence of realistic or objective bases tor occupational 
aspirations, coupled with perception of the occupational prestige hierarchy, 
cultural valjes regarding occupational aoals provide the context of aspirations. 
That is to say, in this perspective, the high success goals of young people are 
not unrealistic personalized goal -commitments, but rather "idealistic" or 
cultural goals given individual expression. 

•3 or septs in Perspective 

-ror a perspective of aspirations as essentially cultural or idealistic 
onenomena the concept of aspiration refers to the individual's "ideal" level of 
future achievement, or a desirable status which transcends structural and per- 
sonal limitations. The concept "expectation" refers to the individual's antici- 
pated level of achievement, or expected status, which may or may not take into 
account awareness of structural and personal limitations. Thus, expectation 
denotes a status that nay be perceived as more likely to be attainable than the 
aspired status, or a deflection from aspiration. 

Contnr/ to studies which have made a distinction between aspirations 
and expectations in terms of the former being "ideal" and the latter beinq "real" 
status projections (Han, 1969; Stephenson, 1957b), the position taken here is 
tnat both are basically within the ideal realm of phenomena Expectation is 
not to be viewed as a realistic appraisal of future goal attainment, but rather 
the projected level of goal attainment resulting from the extent to which aware- 
ness o* limitations deflects the projection from an idealized aspiration. This 
idea is congruent with Haller's (1968) recent clarification of aspiration in 
,,hicn he oomts out that expectations are not realistic but are based on siq- 
T'-cart others' expectations. In other words, whereas aspirations are indi- 
cators >' the extent of assiin lation.of cultural values, expectations are indi- 
cators o* the «xtent to which cultural values are modified by perception ot 
sig^'icant others' exppctations 'HalW, 1968) or by perception of barriers to 
tne attairror- of the -nost idealized status (Aldrich, 1970). 
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S.a.K.rt • - .-p.-. .."•tii : ijv-iM p oxpoc tdtl ons as beinq within the 
ileal 'pvf! *r .i i *t!.:n « i :«-ree rsaln tvnes. First Haller (1968) arques: 

> iii o 4 r ^.r-'.^ . we hwe <-ourn the four indicators of 
•♦ealisti: via" Meal'Stic levels wnich together make up the 
'•''CCJO-^f tral Aspiranor Scale' (OAS) to be so hiqhly inter- 
corbel ated that thev .ire we 1 1 -described by only one factor -- 
oPviou*!/, 'eve; o' o* c.mational asniration [p. 485]. 

Mailer aoes rjrfier to >av tut factor analyses of the OAS show it to be heavily 
saturated with o^o 'actor underlvinq ooth the idealistic and realistic Indicators; 

that is, bot' 1 as? 1 rations and expectations. 

^ ■ 

The. second source of suooort comes from the extent to which expectations 
deviate from Sanitations "id tne extent to which perception of barriers comes 
into olav if toe deviation. Altnouqh asoirations are ordinarily Mqher than 
expectations, some studies dot only report a hiqher proportion of respondents 
whcse exoectations are congruent with their aspirations, but also some Individuals, 
whose expectations actually exceed their aspirations. Lever (1969), 1n a study 
of Southern voutn, reports tnat over one-half of each race-sex category antic- 
ipate no deflection from their occupational aspirations. In two recent Texas " 
studies, ?ne of black and white youth (Aneen, 1968) and another of Mexican- 
American /ojth bright, 1963), approximately two-thirds of the respondents' 
expectations are conqruent with their aspirations. Furthermore, 1n both studies 
f <*om 3 to U percent of the individuals report expectations which were actually 
hirrvftnan aspirations. 

*he issue o* tne extent to which students' perceptions of barriers to 
tne realization o* aspirations results in lower expectations 1s, at this time, 
a relative!/ unexplored area of study. However, recent research Indicates 
tnat although bailers to occupational opportunity arp generally perceived this 
is not taken i«to account m asoirations (Simmons and Rosenberg, 1971) or expec- 
tations Ar-eer, !??3;. For example, in a Mississippi study of black hlqh 
scool : ^'ors and seniors m wmcn 30 percent of the students perceived some 
barrier, over V, percent p* those aspiring to professional occupations expected 
to acie/e tner Fell, 19^i). Even *,hen perception of structural and personal 
Carriers "a/e cee^ snow, to have a neqative effect on achievement orientations, 
occupation il asp: nations , a"d occupational expectations, hiqh levels of asplra- 
t'or a*d ex oec tat* on st 1 '! persist s'Aldrich, 1970). 

"ne t"i."; :-.stif ica*.ien *cr conceptual l2inq expectations as within the 
Hea" o" cu'tu'al !e*e1 of anal /sis may be derived from findings reqardlnq 
^^n^onv'/j' -"ability orientations o* young people. Educational and 
ocCihatica' expectations constitute a status projection level that qenerally 
f K exceeds that o* the parents' status. This fact is especially true for 
/pith p f ! ;w»r >cciii 'jnvs. Illustrative of this point Is Slocum and 
"mo/ s ' : ? r .r / f-rdmn th.at •-• t*»r ;enerational mobility orientations of hi ah 
scoo' %t>~i',r . u « r,of\ -| , ; 1 1 associated with family socioeconomic status, 

'•s / i/le>'/ rd 'JV/ c te with regard to this finding, "It can be 

'^ nf ^" *- f ->r t- • . p v ser,itipn that the 'ower the social rank of the girls the 
' -•nor ,ns f'-.r -vi^t/' [p. 13]. This inverse relationship be- 

fc //ot'^ son *a! diss ■"d •^te^oe^erational mobility alms is also demonstrated in 
a st.!/ ~ e ;!)';/ -)rr| .vn'tp s-ud ft nts in grades three through twelve (Simmons 
k! '"W-ty n . '/'!/ '.i "'»r -o'.'htv orientations of minority groups are 
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indicated in Heller's (1%7) study of Mexican-American high school students' 
status oro .jections. V.'he^eas A2 percent have unskilled or semi-skilled occupa- 
tional oriqins, only four perc?nt expect unskilled or semi -ski 1 1 ed labor. 
Likewise, whereas only two percent have semi-professional origins, 35 percent 
expect to attain sfa.ii -profess ional occupations. 

One could hypothesize that because various socioeconomic strata and 
ethnic oriqins have similarly high aspirations and expectations, the cultural 
input is qreater for those people of more disadvantaged oriqins. Whereas 
middle-class white youth have access to resources and role models that would 
rende" low aspirations somewhat inconceivable, lower class black youth lack 
equal access to such facihtatmq factors. Hence their Mqh aspirations and 
exDec.tations may be derived from the pervasiveness of occupational success 
goals and values which transcend their lack of access to structural, economic, 
and interDersonal facilitators of mobility orientations. 

Socialization: A Social Context of Status Projections 

Although values constitute the kev component in the content of culture, 
values if the individual are social in oriqin. Values are learned 1n the 
nrocess of social interaction (Williams, 1970). Socialization, the nrocess by 
which asoects of culture are imoarted to the Individual through social Inter- 
action, is to be seen both in terms of cultural variations in" the social struc- 
tural settinq in whicn it takes place and in terms of unique behavorlal varia- 
tions in interpersonal relationships. 

Qf the malor socialization anencies contnbutinq to the transference of 
mobility orientations to the child, the family has been considered primary 1n 
influence (Child, Storm, and Veroff, 1958; Kchn, 1969; Krebs, 1958; McClelland, 
1961; Rosen, 1962; Rosen and D'Andrade, 1959; Winterbottom, 1958). Familial 
influence on the child's status aspirations 1s qenerally examined by three 
di* f erent but interrelated foci: (1) subcultural variation concomitant with 
social stratification: (2) the effects of family structure; and (3) the In- 
fluence oarent-child interaction. 

SocJ al ..Strati f i cat ion a nd St atus Projec tions 

Numerous studies indicate that in imnartinq achievement values to the 
child, the family may reflect social class and ethnic differences (Hyman, 1966; 
<a^:, H53; <ohn, 1360; Larsen and Sutker, 1966; Relssman, 1953; Rosen, 1956). 
'his "class differential value" position 1s qlven expression in the conclusion 
that members of the lower social class Place less value on formal education 
and professional occupations and hold values that reduce upward mobility mo- 
tivation and strivinq (Hyman, 1966). One author emphatically contends that 
there is i substantial seqment of nresent-dav American society whose way of 
life, /alues, and characteristic behavior oatterns are the product of a dis- 
tinctive cultural system which may be termed "lower class" (Miller, 1953). 

D/ contrast, other invrstioators contend that because of the equal 1tar1an 
o *.ios a i social Gratification in America hoinn defined as "onen," hinh achieve- 
ment vilues of all social strata a*-e reflected in asnirations to hinh nrestiqe 
occupational oateqorie", rowdier, of the social class, tvoe of residence, or 
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ethnicitv or t>v a>dir\rt ' A'itoni»v<k, an<1 Lerner, 1 050 ; Empv, 1 956 ; Gist and 
Bennett, Hf.J; Hamilton, MM: hjvleskv, P71). 

This "common vilno or l.-ntation " has theoretical focus 1n Merton's ( 1 968 ) 
proposition that hinh U?v»'l success noals are widely Internalized throuqhout the 
various social strata of American society. A similar and related hypothesis of 
r.ordon (1061) is that ethnic minorities in our society have become enculturated 
in terms of the achievement values of the larqer society. Profound supnort for 
Merton's thesis that success and achievement values are characteristic of all 
social strata of American society is demonstrated by Hamilton's (1964) study of 
the behavior and values of skilled workers. He contends that blue-collar 
workers qenerallv express a desire for white-collar status for themselves and 
their offsprinq even when, in manv cases, their own incomes exceed those of 
white-collar workers and thev more frequently than white-collar workers own 
their own homes. Subsequently, the "American Dream" 1s so stronq 1n our culture 
that, as Mack and his associates (1956) contend, 1t will eventually override 
in influence subcultural and ethnic differences. This contention has received 
support from the trend in the findinns of aspiration studies. A majority of 
the studies reoortinq class differentials in level of aspiration were done prior 
to the decade of the 1960's. However, durlnq this decade the "human Hqhts" 
movements may have contributed to increasinq the pervasiveness of hi qh success 
qoals at every level of American social strata. The Influence of the mass media 
has, without doubt, been instrumental in the process as Pelham (1970) notes: 

That the visibility between ".he noor and the rest of society was Im- 
proved perceptibly In that ten-year nerlod 1s undeniable. The 
mechanisms of mass media which have made the upper strata aware 
of those below have in turn, made those at the bottom aware of the 
"qood life" above then. This phenomenon has undoubtedly made 
the culturally-prescribed qoals obiects of aspiration to many of 
the 'isolates." A majority of the findlnqs since I960 support this 
hypothesis [p. 15]. 

The cultural chanqe which is explicit in Pelham' s observation has received some 
support in a recent enhnhteninq , ooner ational comparison of anomla and achieve- 
ment orientations of rural blacks and whites in Florida. The findlnqs Indicate 
no qenerational differences fnr the whites, and 1n contrast to a larqe qener- 
itioral dif f ere»nce between the black hioh school senior and their parents. More- 
over, the success orientations of both black and white students 1n the study are 
connarable (/Humans, etal., I%0). 

In view of racial discrimination and social and cultural Isolation* 1t 
has been suqqested that lower strata Neoroes have developed life styles that 
reflect relatival/ lutonomous and cohesive subcultures (Hannerez, 1969). 
r o'lowinn this line of reasonmn, it has been hypothesized that middle-class 
whites shou! I be most hiqhlv committed to the dominant value system, and lower- 
class blacks should be th" kas* ^omr.itteed. However, McCarthy and Yancy (1971) 
state: 

Thouqn we ire led to -.^e fhis argument on theoretical qrounds, we 
are somewhat sketpical of It on emnirical qrounds. The research on 
educational aspirations of black and white youth Indicates that black 
vlokscents lr^ if !"ast»'l ik«*l / and probably more likely to accept 
dominant d*»f in i * Ion*, of- educational success [p. f-fifi], 
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One couM arque that racial conflict is, to a large degree, a product of 
commonly held cultural values reqardinq achievement and status strivinq 
couoled with differential opnortunity and life chances. This Idea 1s, 1n 
'act, central to Merton's (1969) theory ot social structure and anomie. 

Previous research has shown a weak but consistent association between 
low social status and specific value orientations that are conceived as both 
a consequence of social immobility and a barrier to upward mobility. For ex- 
ample, the concept "anomia" which has been used to describe a personal state of 
feelings of uncertainty, pessimism about the future, cynicism about the motives 
of others, and perception of society as rapidly chanqlnq (Struenlnq and Richardson, 
1965) has been shown to be associated with Immobility of the lower social strata 
(Dean, 1961; Meier and Bell, 1959; M1zruch1, 1963; Simpson and Miller, 1963; 
Srole, 1956). Accordinq to Merton (1968) anomia 1s the personal manifestation 
of a discrepancy between internalized cultural qoals and structural inaccessibility 
of institutionalized means for qoal attainment. M1zruch1 (1963), like Merton, 
contends that persons of lower social strata hold mobility qoals, or at least the 
consumotory aspect of qoals, but do not possess the means to reach these goals. 
That anomia stems from frustration of aspirations has been indicated by the fact 
that anomia is related to upward mobility strivinq that 1s "perceived as blocked" 
(Wilensky, 1966) or to expected mobility that does not occur (Germani , 1966). 
Of considerable importance to this study 1s the fact that anomia has been related 
to disjunction between parental educational aspirations for children and perceived 
opportunity (Rushinq, 1971). 

Ironically, a point of convergence between the class differential value 
position and common value position 1s to be found 1n the concept of anomia. 
Because of a "perceived" discrepancy between cultural achievement qoals and 
objective reality of attainment, a lower strata configuration of neqatlve feelings 
concerninq personal mobility chances 1s developed. 

Although there may exist some class differences 1n values, high occupa- 
tional prestige values appear to be relatively common for all social strata. 
The aspirations of all strata reflec.t ideal 1 2at1on of high occupational cate- 
gories and such differences that have been shewn to exist between groupings are 
typically in degree rather than 1n kind (Jones, 1968). In other words, the 
differences in achievement aspirations of Individuals from various social strata 
are only relative rather than absolute (Empy, 1956; Kuvlesky, 1970; Relssman, 
1353; Simpson and Simpson, 1962). 

Regardless of any differences or similarities 1n aspiration that com- 
parative research may Indicate, one fact 1s clear -- there 1s greater variation 
within comparative types than between comparative types. This 1s to say, there 
are greater differences among rural blacks or urban whites than between the 
averaqes of the two categories. Hence, the main quest 1n aspiration research 
becomes identifying the factors and the processes which account for the res- 
pective w1tnifi-tyoe variations. 

7 1 n 1 \j. I P/.^ , J*. n c 1 ^A a ^i J i. ? r 0 J ec 1 1 o ns 

r .\mijy jtrjcture. The status projections of youth have been examined with 
regard to the{> " YVsbo iation with a vanetv of factors related to family structure. 
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" 0 < i .•<•'.: •■>■,.■ ' '. > - >. 1 .• i ! : , i 'i' ; 1 1 1 v«' re I U ionsh i n has 

;>%.-».-. .;..:,.„,».' • . :; r., , • . f . • ,. .. . * * i : 1 , - r I'f'll; fJlI'l.llOf «1 T - 1 F )Tdh 1 C k , 

y • ' • i. i ► (Siwrv ami MvGfct, l%4). 

i'T'^Kivw : •* ! i ' i t » ' •. , dei ions tra ted between only 

:nt!j ->tit. s : •• : i I'lmr e o- • .1 ■■ .1? ■. 'c-'sen i»id Crowe, 1 ')f«0; Uonbercjer, 
et t ; . , 1 . 

•I'v.vv avj-;cn » • f t.vM I v strui.r.rt- v.Tiw 1 ! has received attention, especially 
vioro ! )wsr-c 1 ass a". I '; f '.'irn t i ! ■ o ■> , :. the 1 f atherl oss family." For example, 
in i comc.i'Mli-.- 1 htu-.\; »♦ fv uti tu.i'.s or -others in broken and intact families, 
Packer y.\ ■', >Mt»r P»*S ;»:.;i:ato f n 1 1 ,: :ot?iefi in broken homes have lower qoal - 
stri/irq stress ores and !o/<e- eii.tcuif.Mal and occupational aspirations for 
t*eir sons : h vi thn .notr.o--s intact homes. On the other hand, Kriesberq 
'1)67, contends f: it i.-onq lov,-ipro p i<2 fvuhes, the husbandless mothers' educa- 
tional asoj'-atrin -or sons ire decreed, b.,t absence of the male does not affect 
toe tnills jcale--. 1 .: oe'-fomio-.e ; i»' the rother's participation in school affairs. 
-urtner"':o<*e, ^ ..soo rv; 1 es 5 nothro-^ v,ere descried as ve-*v much concerned about 
their c*v ' t's erJoutit'onai fi'iKe and tried to "oush hard where they could" to 
compensate *or tno conseciuences o* structural incompleteness. 

3eca-.iSe j' t*e "req<.i?f;t iau 0' .1 father, either structurally or in terms 
of i s-.ccess role :-ode*., other structural factors become important for the up- 
wa-i -00'' it/ o w c^'.i'knn rroi" lower*-' 1a->s families. Studies have shown that 
tre exoos-.re o* ! wer-: lass vouth to persons of hiqher social characteristics, 
^.let.ne*** ?■, wiv of residence in a heteroneneous neiqhborhood, attendance at a 
ore dominant! / : ~i idle-class school, or sponsorship by a hiqh status adult, may 
5Prv-» to r-arfailv iccoont the nr-wird ^bilitv orientations of some lower- 
class n ;f- "". t ".ooe ! S -i* d ••Winder*, r>'"; .oron, 1965; Ellis and Lane, 1963; 
Wi ! S0 P , : ) T , J) . 

" Kelt's: 1' ■■■ 1 ir-r/;p . .-, 't^sr r-v 1 1 / structure, parental influence has, of 
ii-i'se, ' -->>"..''"•,.-»•: t i«r ihlo jfter*- v.-.,- as a n ia)or factor influencinq the child's 
! rit ■ i'S . t-.;ji'i i'j-ti-il .••».•> n 1 - :,e r .n inmcate'l, in many cases, to be 
str-jnt'/ ' e! j ted to ed^-.a*" :-,ra 1 . 1 s , ^T.e ; ^ch has shown that parental asplra- 
t'O's r. i'v^ta: en-o'jf jqe'-er* n*qn i r education for one's child can over- 
- ; ie i '-.ver- : » ,s ;at".ro.' : ;.-v!,a, :"if!-0; Ellis and Lane, 1963; Kahl , 1953; 

)C>>\ it".'*! »r.^, ; v. ; > wr; ]i ar ,d Shah, 196a). Further- 
■ q.itors t thit nuent-il aspiration is a more important 
e-t 1 •.-::*• n-i I •»*>:•• nations than is social class member- 
s'- 'r no; ■•'i^', !"«..: •!•.•; >o% r/.'*; Towel 1 and Shah, 1968). 

t"- - , ^ ;e/9''! , i .tn.r', ; o*n-'; * ^ ] t I'Oer infloenco is a stronqer determinant 
o f r,:.' '•it is 'nf^'d if:* ;•,'"•><>•• ;d'vriott, 1963; McDill and Coleman, 

' »6",, ■)tne r ; • , :> f ' ""^p' 1 t r :t- k '' r . ' , e , i f -/^ irifiu^nce of parents and oeers 1s 
*ot • o'« ,1 MV«r t» !* ".- m! !• tO'actions with noers support the values 

'i' 1 ' - ? i f,r .-/j rt s' # . v ////r hivfi a n^ir^il^l effect unon the 

rwi:r-*" ' ;r o ; f, ri / of occ j fH t U;»vi I asDintions of 
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■ .w^ e • ,/', .• \ctnx*.\ ; :-. - r" '.tropql/ r«1*jt«y! to asoirations 

t°i r • ", ')" r ■ ,r '' i f :f"", "»i>r • •, ,ro ••/'denr.e t'-^it ^e »<"»l.ifive influence of 
t>«r -« J fc /."' ' ■ " rr " 'i/ .t- - v/ 1 " '.'ass f or OAinHe, one studv of 

' .r./*'i! . '. »■ r 1 :•'•<• '. f w n i *e-oi 'ar w<jrk^r', qenoraMy 
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considered tneir fathers the more influential in reqard to their educational 
orientation, whereas children of blue-collar workers rate their mothers as more 
influential ;iowe, 1063). 

Of maior importance tor this studv is the evidence that the mother's 
influence on the adolescent's aspirations and exnectations is nreater than that 
of tne fatner (Kandel and Lesser, I960: YOumans, 1056). These fmdlnns are 
conqruent with tne findinns of Ellis and Lane's (1963) examination of the 
structural factors that lead lower-class votith to make use of colleqe as a 
mobility channel. ~hev conclude that, for lower-class vouth, unward mobility 
is linked to a distinctive nattern of maternal authority within the nuclear ' 
family. 



Tne influence of the mother on the adolescent's educational Dlans appears 
when examined in the actual context of her interactions with the adolescent 
aoout these nlans. Kandol and Lesser renort that 82 percent of the hiqh school 
students in tneir studv nlan to attend colleqe when the mother stronqlv en- 
couranes tne Pursuit of hiqher education, but only 14 percent when the mother 
reoorts she nas advised aqainst colleqe attendance (1969). Others have reported 
tnat mothers aspirations, exnectations, and encouraqement are stronnlv related 
to tne child's asoirations and exnectations (Bell, 1963; Bordua, 1960; Cohen, 
1965; Kan], 1953- Sewell and Shah, 1963). 

Perhaps tne effect of narental influence on adolescents' aspirations is 
oest revealed m tne f?ct that when parental encouraqement and asnirations for 
the child were simultaneously controlled, the social-class effects on the child's 
own plans disappear in Kandel and Lesser's studv (1969). Thus, the social class 
or ethnic differences in vouth's aspirations and expectations may be explained 
oy different levels of parental aspiration and encouraqement. Although parental 
attitudes, values, and behavior may be associated with social class position, 
parent-child interaction constitutes the link between social class and youth's 
expression of status projections. 

a final note o< caution should be added concerninq the possible exaggera- 
tion tne extent to which nobility orientations of the child- are transmitted 
by parental influence. In a recent examination of this problem with working 
and lower-class oarent-child nairs, Furstenberq (1971) concludes: (1) the ' 
parental influence or children's ambition 1s relatively modest; (2) a larqe 
number of children do not accurately perceive their parents' aspirations and a 
lack of oarent-child aqreement results; (3) when children correctly perceive 
their parents' aspirations, they are quite likely to share their mobility 
orientations: and 'A) parent-child aqreement is contmqent upon the quality of 
parent-child interaction. Althouqh many studies report some deqree of mtra- 
family concensus on aspirations, one cannot conclude that children have actually 
acquired their views directly from parents. Another plausible alternative 1S' 
t.n,it narent-cniM concensus is not the result of socialization but rather the 
common 'actors actmn unon family men'her f , that leads to independent aqreement 
' r urstenr>ern, 1971;. 

V>c1 ilizition: A Persona! Context 
of .Status Pro lections 

•''i nreviou'.!/ indicated, the socialization process is cultural m the 
content imoa'tM, Vicial in thit it is sVucturH throuqh Interpersonal 
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r^l.r. lis':' i ,v I il in i f.s » --.in 1 1 e >ta t ion in personal itv. Having 

nui'^tM .,p f 'ir> r ' vn 1 s.-w;m1 ^ »\ iv - fi|rv. , at least in terms or sin: iii I class 

! ti^'-M • jrv!ir> in i| i iMons, ms a more or less consistent cultural influonce 
■i n - Vn» v : Ml 1 .iitiun ot levels of a a> i »m M on , qreater at.ttMit.ion to interpersonal 
rel iti^n>hi r s h \ vmr t» of the variation in aspiration seems warranted, More 
speciM/tl 1/, the »nrervoninq behivioral fictors of maternal training practices, 

parent -chi M rela tionsni ps and their nsvr.holonical correlates in the child 1 s - 

se! ''-concept ind achievement motivation appear to be more important in explaininq 
the variation in tne chilli's level of aspiration. 

Se! f -Concept 

♦ - 

r h^ cieaninfj of self-concept has been clarified by a parallel definition 
■)►* se 1 f -esteem . 

2v self-esteem we refer to the evaluation which the individual makes 
.mil customarily maintains with renard to himself: it expresses an 
attitude of approval or disapproval, and indicates the extent to which 
tne individual believes himself to be capable, siqnificant, successful, 
m! worthy. In short, self-esteem is a "personal" judgment of worth- 
iness that is expressed in the attitudes the individual holds toward 
myself, It is a suh-iective experience which the individual conveys 
to others by verbal reports and other overt behavior [Coonersmi th, 
i')<V ; , PP. 1-5], 

.Coooersmith !1%7) elaborates on the nature of self-esteem first by pointinq out 
tne relatively constant" nature of self-esteem. He asserts that while undoubt- 
ed!/ momentary, situational, and limited shifts occur in self-evaluation, the 
test-retort reliability obtained for the Self-Esteem Inventory suqqests that 
before middle childhood the individual arrives at a qeneral appraisal of his 
wo^.r, % whic: ropsains relatively stable and enduring. He further contends that 
tnts mnriisil can bp affected by specific incidents and chanqes but apparently 
r'e/^-*s - : !V, ;jS*orvKv ieyel when conditions resume their normal and typical 
•;-j'ir">e . 

• >ev^d feiture that Coppersmith points out is the qeneralized basis 
n^or 'ip^tio and specific criteria for individual self-evaluation. While 
* * *s / \: ' e t-.it 'jniri'jo t a 1 on ts and capabilities may be given disoropor- 

t ? .r<\** ;/"i':ot, enal Imq the individual to arrive at a qeneral level of self- 
>ste*r., t.'i" !ita vrjqest tnat children make little distinction about their 
#/r;rthi^e;- in liferent areas of e/oerience (Coonersmi th, 1067). 

Tne *niM distinctive feature of self-esteem is the evaluation of judq- 
•-*' % ta1 r,roc^is, in v/hich tho individual examines his performances, capacities, 
1*,* } i vjto . ♦ which are larqelv associated with achievement (Campbell, 19^7). 
[n wo'-r, , ^ orientation toward achievement in American society, as re- 

"■ % ndi7 i Sua Is successes, ideals, and aspirations, is the cultural 
- ■ r >n / ► »-* y r ; ; orv*ra 1 eva la i 1 ion , 

T?i" :a v*r !.4,*s tor tho s*ud/ r,f sM f -concept is tho widely held belief 
tnit sq ? ' -° .teor, i -> \ jfjn i f tMntl ■/ r.snrn*nr| with personal satisfaction and 
^^/Ji" * in^ f iMnifv) "".ncn^vii th , ]%/). Most important for the present 
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stLt.lv, 'Motivational research strongly Suooests that striving tor social status 
Stew* r>om tne .tesire ror social aonroval and favorable self-evaluation (Cofer 
and Applev, 1964; \ewcont\ 1 95 -J ) . 

So c j 4 J .inte/ac tjoo and_Se I t -Concept 

In Afqyle's ; 1 96 7 ) theor y of social motivation, the need tor self-esteem 
and sel f-consistency is lifted up as one of seven motivations of social behavior, 
^e stresses the fact that the onqm of the need for self-esteem is in the favor- 
able evaluations ^.aae dv narents about their children. Secord and Backman (1964) 
support the fact tnat children acceDt, or at least partially accept, these valua- 
tions and seek to make later experiences and evaluations consistent with them. 

The literature on self-conceot consistently emphasizes the importance of 
significant others 1 influence on the child's self -evaluations (Davidson and Lanq, 
1361; McCandless, 1367; Roberts, 1967). This idea illustrated by a summary of 
Hndmqs with reqard to the familial ornnn of self-concept by Wylie (1961): 
M) children's sel f-conceots are similar to the view of themselves which they 
attribute to their parents*, (2j the child's level of self-reqard is associated 
with the oarents' reported level of renard for him; and (3) children see the 
like-sex oarents' seH-conceot as bemn more like their own as contrasted with 
tne opposite se* parent's self-conceot. 

A syntnesis of a variety of findmqs points to integration of significant 
others' influence, self-concept and motivation. Brim (1965) infers from studies 
of the influence of others in the development of self -concepts of high school 
students that an individual's motivation is derived from the desire to conform 
to perceptions and expectations of others who are significant to him. Further- 
more, throuqh the influence of significant others, changes in self-regard are 
shown to effect corresponding changes in achievement outcomes (Ludwig and 
Maehr, 1967). 

The most recent research which has given the most definitive picture of 
the contribution of familial interaction to the development of self-esteem 1s 
that of Coopersr.i th's The Antecedents of Self-Esteem (1967). In summarizing his 
f indmqs, he lists three major conditions which lead the developing person to 
value himself and to reqard himself as an object of worth. First, there is the 
condition o f "parental warmth,:' whereby the child senses the love and concern 
of nis family and feels they see him as a person of value. Secondly, there is 
the condition of respectful treatment," whereby the child's views are considered 
and where he has a rightful and democratic position in the family. Finally, 
tnere is the condition of "clearly defined limits," whereby the child comes to 
know, through his parents' relatively hi oh demands and expectations for success, 
that they genuinely care about his future. Together these conditions constitute 
a generally pervasive parental attitude of positive regard, affection, and high 
expectations for the child [pp. 164-234]. 

Of equal relevance are the indications that parental domination, rejection, 
and severe punishment of the child result in lowered self-esteem. Cooper smith 
M367; contends that under such conditions children have fewer experiences of 
love and success and tend to hecome nererallv submissive and withdrawn, or, in 
the opposite extreme, a r iqress've and domineering. 
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V, •v.f J • -V i . i r>. i wr th.it t no nro tested sol f-i oncoot ot disad- 
•. a rt :a-:e>; j'^H-o" jr.-: _'\».rM to? i >o ' h v low so I r -esteem ami <>plf -depreciation 
( V.,vube] .»r.! A u $■«,'•?' , ! Y.ivott, ot aj. , 1?»>7: Hawk, 1967). Although 
ev i 1erco 's ' r^o-i. k.s^o, ••.ore res?arch indicates that the self-concept uf the 
lisadvjntnei! cn«! 1 is ! iruel / Laser! on the status and self -esteem of the 
oa^Lvts. evuuMc: v. trio ciso of t h -"» son of a Laborer who aliors himself 
wit" .a sel f-rejeoti'vi rather (Roberts, !9f«7). Consequently, low ethnic and 
social status o* the father n-.av mstei .a neqative self-imaqe for the child. 

Preschoolers nave been found to bo conscious of their ethnicitv and a 
doeolv mnriine: - ! ^eqafive self-concent lias been associated with the black 
cv'.-j's nop-eotvo or ni-self in terms o* societal rejection of Neqroes (Roberts, 
1X7;. ^ i s ""irnrci is especially true, accordinq to Lonq and Henderson (I960), 
wnen rural !i sa Wartaned Southern Nenro children are comoared with more advan- 
taged cnildren fr-ji« tne same community. That black children become aware of 
1i #p s»*e"c ft s m skm color verv earlv in their development is construed from 
Nenro coil lien's presence tor white dolls over brown dolls (Clark and Clark* 
1 Goodman, '?«52\ ind their assionnent of brown dolls to Doorer housinq and 
<>»*erior roles '"'ad'.o and franor, 195^). 

r'owQvo**, reviewers of th»s tvne of literature mav have been qui 1 ty of 
unwarranted nenoral izations in concludmq tnat such evidence suoqests self-hate 
jo.-j relative self-evaluation. As tv/o critics of this internretation ooint out: 

It is a rather lonn .jump in our oninion, however, from racial aware- 
ness, nro^erence tor white dolls, and assionment of inferior roles to 
brown do Ms to self -hatred or the nart of such children [McCarthv and 

'ir.ee/, P*l , o. *5 - i]. 

.".o^trarv f: -.re literature which "sunoosts" that self-evaluation differs by 
social :!t\s md ethnic nroun affiliation, there exists an emerqinn bodv of 
' : to^-jt i^p //n- is at var mpco with this nosition. Tor examole, in a com- 
•vK ; s;r ,* ?t'ric iroun sel f -est^n , "osenbern (1965) concludes: "lie see 
tn it >'i''i°", wrr ko n/o*: ; . • : *•■ t r most intense, huniliatinq, and crmolinq 
t... r ,..- ..f j. nation m ever-/ institutional area, do not have particularly 
< ;D;f.n V ,.->.r:, The 'l^trr es in Posenb^rq's sanole were representative of the 
' w«st . .'. : :-"c :r>-ri-: status nroun, './hi',h makes nis f indirq that they were about 
averaqe or 'ii measure of self-esteem especially revealinq. 

Hz*" -ore notewortny ore the conclusions of Rauqhman and Dahlstrom 
'Df3; !r t'e^ series of comparative studies of fleqro and white eiqhth qrade 
student - ; ii i ^ural joiitnern corrunit/. They conclude the sel f -concents are 
rK-'Odlv , : ti/e," :vtrf Kilarl v *or th« Neqro children. Furthermore, the 
•;r>nr'> ^'Id^er report f hor.s^ 1 yes as bemq mnr* nonular with their peers, and 
•vk« safs**^! .'i t" the kind of Person fnev are, anr! thev describe their home 
<.c ;l yy>^ifi r t ■, . j n \<i y/h ; t° children. Another recent comparative study of 
► r. , ;.i:(.^,- f ,f ) ' j i or » ,/ v!/antaqed and oi sudvantaned elementary school 
^•'d^en r.nr,f,rt *;cn'.-ra ! 1 / '■ore pos'twe sol f-norr.potions for di sadvantaqod 
-/*\' \r (] r e-,, rl/anti'ied children "mres an*-' c >oares, I960). Some per- 
sor-i'it/ rit:r<-- -i,j/o dwmstra t*d Ne'ir'j children to be more cheerful, curious, 
y;.-,> % i j ti/f' 'Vjodt.an , l 0 ".' 1 ), to havo hiqher self-esteem (McDill, 
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Meyers, and Riqsbv, 1066), and to have equivalent "academic selr-concept" 
wnen compared to white children (Coleman, et al., 1966). 

In a recent critique ot the qeneral pathological interpretation of findings 
by social scientists reqardinq the studv or racism and Neqro personal disorgani- 
zation McCarthy and Yancev (1971) assert: 

In their various attempts to demonstrate the negative consequences 
of caste victimization, social scientists have, in their description 
of the Neqro American, unwittingly provided scientific credibility 
for many white-held stereotypes of the Neqro [p. 650]. 

Not only when racial personality differences are reported is a patholoqical inter- 
pretation generally rendered, but also: 

It is interestinq to note the impact of the traditional argument con- 
cerning race and self-esteem when one finds authors uncovering what 
is aooarentlv neqative evidence. Rosenberg is apparently surprised, 
while McOill et a]_. , challanqe the validity of the measure and resort 
to intellectual" gvnnastics in order to reinterpret negative evidence 
into the traditional argument: "High self-esteem on the part of 
Negroes is a defence mechanism against discrimination." [McCarthy 
and Yancev, 1971 . p. 659] 

Thus, whereas sort- >t\, % :!*$ indicate a negative association between black 
racial status and self -concern., jnd whereas others fail to confirm any associa- 
tion at all, still others f iqher levels ot self-concept for those of lower 
social status origins. S = j c = > ? ack of continuity in the findings suggest not 
only the operation bia,. ang <,:t,»3tiora1 variability, but also the possibility 
of a snurious relation-sir o» ethnic factors to Sdlf -concept. More specifically, 
the critical factor - ■, -ow tn» ..n*!* interprets his parents' behavior and views 
toward him. As sever*. a..tho. . «-u ••• concluded, it is Hkely that the emotional 
climate of the family is :i;ore rco» tint than socioeconomic factors, and 
emotional factors cond ? to ow Sf:1f -esteem can exist in both advantaged 
and disadvantaged fami'ies 'Pur*e> , 1 070 > . 

Achievement Motivation 



The achievement $,v.vr,r.fi oe.-n described bv Rosen (19t<9) as comprised 
by the psychological factor ..Movement motivation, which provides the In- 
ternal impetus, and the culture factor or value orientations, which provide 
the level of aspiration. As t h e internal impetus for mobility striving, the 
need for achievement is conceived as personal motivation which, in conjunction 
with achievement values, fs necessary to effect upward mobility. Achievement 
mot'/atior has bpen defined oS: 

... an anticipation of an increase in effect aroused by cues in 
situations involving standards of excellence. The behavior of 
oeoole highly motivated tor achievement is persistent striving 
activity, i;ned at attaining a hnh goal in some area involving 
competition with a standard ot excellence. In relation to these 
standard-, o* excellence tjr . achievement oriented nerson directs 
n's efforts tow i "'1 ohtai'^nrj thp pleasure of success and avoiding 
tne nair o* *ailure [ D n',r?n, n n. 20A-?0^j. 
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Consistent .-.'ti mIo-jic.i i tncur.v or mobility strivinq, achievement 
•motivation 'vh D-.'cn '.-•u'i.l Mtei «'th tne md'v uiual's abilif.y to defer 
immedvue gr tt : *n .i f '^«is i.-,si,.t .« . H r 4; ViM.nel, 1961; Strauss, 1962), and 
with tne t n«t i v * ^ 's ,i» 1 1 lnopMs^ »o t ice n>ks in order to reach goals 
i:»ecknausen, 1 ?•(•■*; V, Hand, 19b!, 

Soc I n te a c t mo arid -V:nie /en-en t Met'. vatiojn_ 

Altnou.jn acn 'element mot 'vat ion has oeen shown to vary with social class 
(Rosen, 1956;, etnnvuy ; Rosen, i 959) , birth order (Sampson, 1963), family 
size .Rosen, 196'; and access to entrepreneurial environments (Turner, 1970), 
these studies relate tne vacation in achievement motivation to differential 
socialization practices or tne narents, as do those studies by Hammond (1954), 
Kohn (1959), <ora--ovsky (t962j, and McK.inely (1964). 

invest'qators of chi Id-rear'nq practices associated with stronq achieve- 
ment in the cm Id suqqest that net only niqh parental standards of performance 
are necessary but also parental encouragement for the child to attain these 
standards through his own activity. For example, Winterbottom (1958) suqqests 
that training in independence is the crucial factor in the development of this 
motivation. Subsequent research, however, suqqests that it is the parents' 
empnasis on acmevement and not independence alone that seems to be related to 
strong acmevement motivation (Child, et al., 1958); Krebs, 1958; Rosen and 
D'Andrade ,1959) conclude that high acHTevement orientation is created less by 
early independence training than by the more direct transmittal of achievement 
values by tne pa-ents, wnethe< they occur in the form of reward and punishment 
for acnievement or in the form o f a positive role model for achievement. 

Tne emotional' and affective climate of parent-child relationships, 
especially in tne cases of mother and child, appears to be important in the 
cnild's level of achievement motivation, winterbottom (1958) detects greater 
warmth, affection, and emotional involvement in good performance in the mothers 
o f boys wH h strong needs rpr achievement. Maternal affection appears to 
facilitate, at least for sons, adoption of parental hi qh standards of^excel lence. 
Severa' studies o f over-achie/e<s and under-achievers in colleqe indicate that 
parents o f the former are perceived as nore sharmq, approving, trusting and 
affectionate b/ their c^Mren. Mso, they are perceived as encouraqing achieve- 
ment /ntnet exe'fnq pressure 'Hurley, 1962; Morrow and Wilson, 1961; Shaw 
and jutton , i 362 i . 

>e iji:it/ of parent*' involvement, nowever, should be distinguished 
from tne genera' i eve 1 of intensity of involvement and the nature of the Inter- 
vention of tne parents jene'dl uing from a variety of findings, McClelland <• 
'1961, one 'udes tnat e/cesswe demands placed on the child may lead to a low 
level o f ac* ■ element motivation. As necKhausen (1967) notes: 

" ma»?we, r.remat'4' , *» pressure f or achievement on the part of the 
Da rent: 'n-j • -.atp-, -atner i co'd 'ejection of the child's needs 
//.n'.h ' * r*,\ .ntended to further tne child's self-reliance for 
it 2 , iwn \\ .jiipp-K-j not to further but rather to prejudice 

| f. v r.i-c*n t "Cti«a t, on fp ! c . c -l. 
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According to a majority of the findings, stronq achievement motivation in boys 
is promoted in families where the mother takes an active role 1n stimulating 
achievement competence directly by positive and negative sanctions following 
the successful or unsuccessful outcome of the achievement situation. The 
optimal role for the father, on the contrary, is a less active and more 
benevolent model, respecting and furtherinq the son's autonomy by a sympa- 
thetic attitude toward self-reliance (Heckhausen, 1967). Rosen and D'Andrade 
(1959) conclude that high achievement motivation does not develop unless the 
father gives his son a good deal of automony so that the boy can test himself 
freely and gain confidence in his own skill at his own pace. If the father 
interferes in an authoritarian way, he seems to make the son more dependent 
and thereby impedes achievement motive development (Bradburn, 1963; Strodtbeck, 
1958). 

Achiev ement Motivation of the Disadvantaged 

Early studies suggest that middle class youth possess stronger levels 
of desire for achievement than do either lower or upper class youth (Rosen, 
1956). In contrast with the lower class, the middle class has been character- 
ized more strongly by "activist" and "future-oriented" values that are con- 
ceived in terms of individual differences in ability (Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck, 
1961; Kohn, 1959, 1959b; Leshan, 19 c <>; Relssman, 1953). Achievement themes 
h«».ve been characterized as centered more around Immediate material rewards 1n 
the lower social stratum (Hoffman, et a 1 . , 1958; Katz, 1964), and either an 
aggrandizing "past" orientation or "self-fulfillment" orientation in the upper 
social stratum (Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck, 1961; McArthus, 1955). These early 
differences in the nature and strength of achievement motivation have been 
construed as a basis for disparities 1n status attainment (Perrucd, 1967; 
Rosen, 1956). 

Comparative racial studies Indicate that blacks have lower level s of 
achievement motivation than do whites (Lott and Lott, 1963; M1ng1one, 1965; 
Rosen, 1959). One study further indicates that these results hold even when 
socioeconomic status and measured intelligence are controlled (Dreger and 
Miller, 1963). 

Some b'ther research, however, demonstrates the fact that a large number 
of lower class adolescents possess strong motivation for achievement (Scanzom, 
1967). Scanzonl concludes that lower class youth who are characterized by strong 
achievement motivation are those who perceive occupational success as attainable, 
thereby suggesting a link between occupational expectations and achievement 
motivation. Correspondingly, achievement motivation has been shown to have a 
hign correlation with occupational aspirations (Elder, 1968). L1tt1g (1968) 
indicates that among Negro college males strong achievement motivation and 
working-class identification arerelated to aspiration to traditionally closed 




0Cw. 4 Dat 1 > , * f v» • % .,<■»■■ i 'i ! i * 1 1 *' t * * i ' ; v it m?i an I ivddli 1 class identification 
^■*> r^i^.-. ; v sV.-'*-. f *-i r: • ,,?vt 1 * v ^.von or uoations. f vt»n more re- 

vvilin.; N^it:-^ M i^!i- t*»- ".i: r w s"fcMi^n ot the achievement motiva- 
t\^ is '^'iV! f W •■■■;.«••■! 'Ml'.'V* > f : , erS()iii of lower' social orn|.n, but 

not ^t.-ate! to v * ;s!»vi!i tr.v. riddle or upper* strata uriqins 

//jwkp^t, 1 l vv ; '' !, niv uid .Vfl . Mb/; <erott, l%5;. Further evidence indi- 
cates t r ,at j«'/,n.'v^pi » . -'nt i vat io" is ; H;re nredictive of the eventual occupational 
status or ;ov,e'" . ! iss -a.os tnan is anv other simile factor (Elder, 1963). 

Sel f -Concept , A sanations, an.: Acnievesii^nt 

An mte^'e 1 itionship between sol r -concept , achievement motivation, and 
aspiration vo.Ji i. v e :trt^n»atod inasmuch as: (1) the literature indicates 
similar farilM! "*latiunship .intececients of both self-concent and achievement 
•lot 1 v! s 1 1 or ; 1 net* sol f -concent and achievement motivation are characterized 
as facilitator ^ 1 in ievel or asmration and achievement; and (3) it would 
anoear tnat i p »u- rt c;r t n e i nterr eiationshin is bi-directional, with achievement 
outcomes, ,n . te^s c* academic and interpersonal successes and failures, rein- 
forcing trie rfti at 1 onsh : pa . 

decent s-irranes or studies of self-concent and achievement indicate that 
f-reiani *^ H , scholastic orientations and nerformances are positively 
correlated ■ Carns.M 1 f !0b7; °jscal, 1 963 ) • One i nvestination of einhth nrade 
Nen^oes reveals tnat tne relationship between self -concent and academic achieve- 
ment is greater t°cu; the relationship between measured intelligence and academic 
achievement ; Gav, ] %6] Tnat selr-conceot is, to a deqree, a function of aca- 
deme r>er f oma^:p is demonstrated b/ tne contention of two critics that "the 
neas^res o* sel*- orcent inqht better be termed academic se1f-concept l% (McCarthy 
and <arce/, W'i. I'vpr.dt in th 1 s statement is some support for the reciprocal 
ro ■ at^opsm o oet^een sel '-concent and academic performance. On cause and effect 
Pjr<e/ i V } ;or-; 1 jdes : 

. . * are)t deal jf Nation i> needed before one assumes that 
e'tner t™ sel t -concept determines scholastic performance or that 
>-; , io 1 ist 1 ^ De^rormance shaoes tne self-concept . . . the best 
e/Mer^e r : ow avail 3D ie Sionests that it is a two-way street, that 
tnero i .:onfin!jO'jS interaction between the self and academic 
r," °*ere f, t f ; r, d tnat each direct! v influences the other, [o. 23]. 

k \>*ro r i * .> .r./e'.t^oat ■ ons ^ave reocrted a relationship of a variety of 
se !t -*"vr:es t; *l j', it ion* | .aspirations md expectations of rural youth. What- 
o/or ^ r o -O-'-vrje //as e/*: %, :ned, a positive relationship with status pro- 
;ectijr.', r.\~> :/:en ier?'jM/ observed f , ".uvlesk/, 1969). Fore/ample, Herriott 
'..jrv .jo- :r.t^i ir.rfjal se 1 f -loncent is significantly related to 

j :a Wi-i 1 i'r. * *. vir-er "^?/e^teen otner variables are held constant, 
'.r'/'-or -** $»\* *• v \\-\v •!> r .:;r v.n^/,! seniors reveals that the student's level 
\w r- it • '. r i 1 •) / 'r..iMir <f»M.'^^> " 3 e! ^ -evaluation and teehnqs ofc^personal 
//o rfc r, ...nitj i" ! trw , ' y ! / m ri comprehensive investigation of 

, r'i" • 'V.;' v. j'l^a-^ :•■ ^-^r .o-^nern states, sol f - # .onf idence and sel f - 
s it ■ s* \ .t'-jr //fro *-..jf/i f; r-o.iti/^i/ <elate r i to educational e/pectations 
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As reviewed earlier, parental affection, independence trairnnq, and hiqh 
parental expectations facilitate the child's feelings of personal worth and need 
Mr achievement. Because of this common behavorial antecedent, one could arque 
-'•at need for achievement is largely derived from a need to please significant 
otiers through one's successess, thereby maintaining consistency in self-imaqe. 
Sjooort for this application of "self-fulfillinq prophecy" at the individual 
level o* analysis has been reviewed earlier with regard to the role siqmficant 
others' play in the development of self-concept. 



Summary and Hypothetical Model 

Earlier in this paper [p. 9 ], the primary quest in aspiration research 
is noted as the identification of the variables and the processes which account 
f or variation in aspirations within social qroupings. In this paper an attempt 
was made toward identification of some of the numerous variables upon which aspira- 
tions are contingent and the complexities of the processes involved. 

Within the presentation of the relevant literature the interrelation of 
cultural, social, and psychological processes related to status projections is 
stressed (see Yinger, 1965, pp. 18-37). First, the cultural value orientations 
o* success and achievement are regarded as the generalized basis of status pro- 
jections. Secondly, such value orientations are social in origin, that is, 
imparted through social interaction. Finally, the quality of social interaction 
is held to be influential in determininq the extent to which achievement values 
are internalized by the individual. 

These processes may be more precisely articulated by the following assump- 
tions which are derived from the literature: 

(1) Significant others' influence and status projections for the child 
and the child's perception of his mother's affective behavior con- 
stitute socialization factors serving to link socioeconomic back- 
ground, mother's achievement values, and the child's measured 
intelligence with the child's status projections (after Hernott, 
1963; Kandel, 1971; Kandel and Lesser, 1969; Rosen, 1964a; Sewell 
and Shah, 1967; Simpson, 1962; Strodteck, 1958). 

(2) The child's self-concept and achievement motivation constitute 
personal factors serving to link socialization factors with the 
child's status projections (after Elder, 1962; McCandless, 1967; 
McClelland, 1953; Rosen, 1964a; Rosenberg, 1965; Slocum, 1967). 

Deri/ed from the above theorptical assumptions concerning achievement 
orientation, thp following hypothetical sequence of blocks of variables is con- 
structed to guide tabulation of the data. The more detailed list of study 
/ariables is found in Table 14 of the Methodology Chapter. Although commitment 
to this specific ordering reflects the researchers belief that this is likely 
f.he more realistic direction of flow of cause to effect and the conclusions 
'-o'lect this oMerinq, it may bp that in reality causality is reversed in some 
cases. 
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CHAPTER III 



SELECTION OF SAMPLE AND DESCRIPTION OF SURVEY CASES 



The research subjects, 1412 children and their mothers, were drawn from 
three low-income areas in the Southeastern and Appalachian regions of the United 
States. Samples from three low-income sub-cultures, Urban Negro, Rural Negro, 
and Appalachian Rural White, were studied in each of two or more states. The 
numbers of cases from each of the participating states and the sub-cultures that 
each studied ar. shown in Table 1, 

TABLE 1 



Subculture and State Distribution of Baseline Subjects 

















Total 


State 


Urban 


Negro 


Rural 


Negro 


Rural 


White 








N 


7o of 


N 


% of 


N 


% of 


N 


% of 






353 




480 




579 




1412 


Alabama 


105 


30 


105 


22 






210 


15 


Kentucky 


78 


22 






186 


32 


264 


19 


Mississippi 






235 


49 






235 


17 


North Carol ina 










217 


38 


217 


15 


South Carol ina 






140 


29 






140 


10 


Tennessee 










176 


30 


176 


12 


V 1 rg 1 n i a 


170 


48 










170 


12 


Total 


353 


100 


480 


100 


579 


100 


1412 


100 



The samples of fifth and sixth grade children were drawn from schools 
which served essentially depressed areas characterized by unemployment, school 
drop-out and Doverty. When the study was begun in 1966, the schools in the areas 
3:udiec! were officially desegregated but children in the sample were attending 
schools which were essentially or exclusively populated by others of their own 
race. In some o c the Appalachian areas studied there were no blacks or other 
races. 

Cnildren were characterized as from the rural sub-culture if they attended 
schooi and lived in the country or in a town with a population of less than 2500. 
Urban children were taken to be those who attended school in cities with 1960 
populations of 50,000 or more. After obtaining cooperation of school administrators, 
the researchers 1-ave the Otis-Lennon Intelligence Test and survey Instruments 
'see Appendix A) to fifth and sixth graders in the schools selected. 

Family data and addresses were obtained from the children and also from 
school records. Questionnaires were then administered to the mothers or, in a 

Contributors: Kathryn Powell and Neil Covington. Wlnthrop College, Rock Hill, 
•Jout ' Carol ina, 23730. 
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'ew .. tvii. ^utner s ips-- i tut.*;. i r 1 'j'-oup sessions or home visits (see Appendix B). 
\ «vw cn i 1 i - uib i t * v j ts wore dropped r run- trie study when (a) attained IQ scores 
w^f>> he low 6'), [bj »nta sources were incomplete, or (c) mother or mother sub- 
stitvite '.iv, Kick i n i or co;1o not br interviewed. The various rates of non-response 
will be discussed in tht* Motnodoloqy chanter. The following sources of infor- 
nation were ivailable f or the mother-cni Id pairs retained: Otis-Lennon Intel 1 i - 
jence Test scores mi responses on the children's and mothers' questionnaires. 
The 1412 pairs with complete data represent the three Southern sub-cultures and 
mate jp the baseline study. 

Aqes of Children 

Tne baseline data were obtained from the children in the spring of 1969. 
ri*tn -Traders who had rade normal progress in school should have been 10 or 11 
/ears old at the trie, while sixth qraders with similar progress should have been 
11 y 1 - . Actually, six nercent of the children studied (Table 2) were 13 or 
•'o^e yea^s old ana thus overage for the sixth grade. If one assumes the same 
D^ooortion of overage fifth qraders, the estimated total percentage overage 
would be 13 o«^ 14. Giv*n tne low-income school communities from which the 
chi ldren ca-e, this is probably not surprising. It should be remembered, however, 
that a few children with very low 10' s were eliminated, and they were likely over- 
age also. As the table indicates, the rural, black sample had the most children 
13 ind o,er (11), the rural whites the least (3i), and the urban blacks were 
intermediate in this regard. 

TABLE 2 

Aje of Children by Subculture 



Age o* years Urban Negro Rural Negro Rural White Total 





« < 


of 

353 


n 


: : of 

480 


' N 


% of 
579 


N 


% of 
1412 


9 






i 


0 


6 


1 


7 


1 


10 


56 


16 


91 


19 


169 


29 


316 


23 


11 


167 


47 


203 


42 


267 


46 


637 


45 


12 


105 


30 


131 


28 


119 


21 


355 


25 


13 


2'* 


7 


34 


7 


16 


3 


74 


5 


1 i 


1 


0 


13 


3 


2 


0 


16 


1 


15 






5 


1 






5 


0 


16 






2 


0 






2 


0 


To ta 1 


" 353 


100 


480 


100 


579 


100 


1412 


100 



r > tQK: Characteristics of the Household 

*>,prp W pr t , <■ j yft measures of the status characteristics of the household 
tnat //'""o r,<»d in ->e stud/. Family background (FBK) is a composite socio-economic 
stiT. sror*- hosed on the breadwinner ' s occupation, the level of schooling of the 
-r.'-ru.r of th<> father, ond si/ items measuring social participation (voting, 
tr.'trrj, ^.prjan,^; t : »»i«bf.r ih 1 ps , etc.). Household size (HOZ) is simply a count of 
*;r>> ipr,,,n» j n r-.ne household. The lack of a husband in the household is indicated 
■>l **'*-* . /If':, iid i- ites that the household receives income from welfare programs. 
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Smce all o* the respondent households are in low-Income areas there is 
not a lot of var iation between subgroups (See Table 2, Methodology Chapter). 
The urban black households have the hiqhest family background score, the rural 
white households are intermediate, and the rural black households have the lowest 
level. The rural white households are smallest 1n numbers, the urban black inter- 
mediate, and rural black the largest. In all three groups households are much 
larger than the national averages, since by design all the. survey households had 
children in school and were from low-income areas. There is little variation in 
average age of the mothers, though the rural blacks are slightly older. Urban 
black households have the highest proportion receiving some form of welfare 
assistance, with the rural white households Intermediate and the rural black 
households lowest. The greatest differences are 1n the proportion of households 
with no husband, ranging from about a third of the urban blacks to a little less 
than a quarter of the rural blacks down to about one-twelfth of the rural white 
households. 

As would be expected, there are some associations among these variables. 
As Table 3 indicates, the lack of a husband and being on welfare are rather 
strongly related and there is a smaller and negative association between the 
household size and the lack of a husband. The family background status also 
varies inversely with the age of the mother, that 1s family status declines for 
older mothers, but it is interesting to note that this 1s less true for the urban 
setting than in the rural. Being on welfare 1s also negatively associated with 
family background among rural white households and less so among black rural and 
black urban households. Similarly, family background and household size are 
negatively associated among rural whites but not blacks. The lack of a husband 
is correlated (negatively) with family background only among rural blacks. House- 
hold size and being on welfare show no particular relation, and the same 1s true 
of the mother's age and household size. The mother's age 1s not related to the 
lack of a husband or to being on welfare. 



TABLE 3. Partial Correlations Between Status Characteristics Variables, 

by Subculture and Sex 



7 a i a b 1 es 


All 




Urban Black. 


Rural 


Black 


Rural 


White 


Correlated 




Gjrl_s. 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


FBK and HQZ 


-.10 


-.10 


-.02 


-.09 


-.07 


-.03 


-.20 


-.20 


FBK and NOH 


- . 08 


• .04 


00 


.10 


-.16 


-.17 


-.04 


-.01 


F3K and WEI 


-.17 


-.18 


-.13 


.01 


-.09 


-.20 


-.25 


-.25 


FBK and MOG 


-.22 


-.22 


-.08 


-.10 


-.30 


-.26 


r 

-.41 


-.25 


HO Z and NOH 


-.18 


-.la 


-.18 


-.18 


-.21 


-.22 


-.11 


-.12 


HQZ and WEI 


.07 


-.01 


.08 


-.11 


.09 


-.08 


.05 


.16 


HOZ and MOG 


-.04 


-.05 


-.02 


-.01 


-.03 


-.10 


-.06 


-.04 


NOH and WEI 


.30 


.39 


.36 


.43 


.31 


.40 


.27 


.37 


NOH and MOG 


.02 


.10 


-.09 


.13 


.05 


.06 


.08 


.12 


WEI and MOO 


00 


.09 


-.08 


.02 


-.03 


.18 


.07 


.07 
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Family Compositio n 

The great majority of the households (70*:) consisted only of nuclear 
famWiS— the mother, father, and children (Table 4). Extended family house- 
holds, whether including the father or not, accounted for 17 percent of the cases. 
The remaininq 13 percent included only mothers and children. However, the 
father-absent households, which represented 24 percent of the total sample, 
accounted for' 34 percent of the households in the urban Negro and 31 percent 1n 
the rural Negro households, but only 11 percent in the rural white households. 
By way of further comparison of sub-groups, a separate tabulation showed that 
two-thirds of the rural black children surveyed had two or more siblings, as 
compared with two-fifths of the rural white children and a little more than half 
of the urban black children. 

TABLE 4 

Family Composition by Subculture 



Composition Urban Negro Rural Negro Rural White Total 

N % of N % of N % of N % of 
353 480 579 1412 

Mother, Father 206 58 285 59 502 87 993 70 
Children Only 

Mother, Fa Jher 28 8 50 10 10 2 88 6 
Children, Others 

Mothers and 80 23 61 13 35 6 176 13 

Children only 

Mother, Children, 39 11 84 18 32 5 155 11 

Others 

Total 353 100 100 579 100 1412 100 



Education of Parents 

Each mother was asked the highest grade in school she had completed. She 
'was also asked for similar information on her husband (See Tables 5 and 6). The 
mean grade for the mothers was 8.6 with a median grade of 9. The mean grade for 
the fathers was 7.7 with a median of 8. There was no appreciable difference be- 
tween races 1n rural areas. However, urban Negroes revealed a median education 
of 11th grade for the mothers and 10th grade for the fathers which was two years 
beyond the median education for the mothers and fathers from the other sub-cultures. 
Somewhat more rural Negroes than whites had had less than four years of education 
(functional Illiteracy level) and more rural whites than either Negro group had 
finished high school or gone beyond. 
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TABLE 5 



Years of Schooling for Mothers by Subculture 



Years of Schooling 


Urban 

M 
IN 


Negro 

■o Or 

353 


Rural 

M 

IN 


Negro 

79 Or 

480 


Rural 

N 


White 

% Of 

579 


Total 
N % of 
1412 


4 yrs or less 


4 


1 


46 


10 


36 


6 


86 


6 


5-8 yrs 


62 


18 


242 


50 


292 


51 


596 


42 


Some high school 


164 


46 


133 


28 


131 


23 


428 


31 


(9-11) 










Completed high 


114 


32 


54 


11 


102 


18 


270 


19 


school 
















Beyond high school 


9 


3 


5 


1 


18 


3 


32 


22 


Total 


353- 


100 


480 


100 


579 


100 


1412 


100 



TABLE 6 



Years of Schooling for Fathers by Subculture 



Years of Schooling 


Urban 


Negro 


Rural 


Negro 


Rural 


White 


Total 




N 


% of 


N 


% of 


N 


% of 


N 


% of 






353 




480 




579 




1412 


4 yrs or less 


19 


5 


107 


22 


64 


11 


190 


14 


5-8 yrs 


90 


26 


295 


62 


323 


56 


708 


50 


Some high school 


171 


49 


48 


10 


108 


19 


327 


23 


(9-11) 
















Completed high 


64 


18 


25 


5 


65 


11 


154 


11 


school 


















Beyond high school 


9 


2 


5 


1 


19 


3 


33 


2 


Total 


353 


100 


480 


100 


579 


100 


1412 


100 



Employment and Source(s) of Income 

Of the fathers who were present 1n the households of each sub-culture, an 
overwhelming majority of 90 percent were employed. Very small percentages were 
retired or disabled and surprisingly few, 4 percent, were reported as currently 
unemployed. The fact that unemployment was higher among the rural white fathers 
than among either group of Negro fathers is Interesting to note. (See Table 7). 

Approximately half (54%) of the mothers stated that they were housewives 
only, and were not employed outside the home (Table 8). For every white rural 
mother employed outside the home, there were two who were full-time homemakers. 
For both rural and urban black mothers three were employed for every two at home. 
However, somewhat more block than white mothers were part-time employees. As 1n 
the case of the fathers, very few were unemployed and seeking work. 
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TABLE 7 



Employment Status of Fathers by Sub-culture 



Father's 


Urban 


Negro 


Rural 


Negro 


Rural 


White 


Total 


Employment 


N 


% of 


N 


% of 


N 


t of 


N 


% of 




353 




480 




579 




1412 


No father 


108 


31 


107 


22 


46 


8 


OC 1 
£0 1 


1 Q 


Unemployed 


8 


2 


12 


3 


31 


5 


51 


4 


ti..p i oyea 


-CO 


64 


336 


/u 


HQH 


fin 


1026 


73 


Disabled 


9 


2 


19 ' 


4 


28 


5 


56 


4 


Retired 


2 


1 


5 


1 


10 


2 


17 


1 


No usual work 






1 


0 






1 


0 


"Never employed 


















Total 


353 


100 


480 


100 


579 


100 


1412 


100 






TABLE 8 












Employment Status of Mothers by Sub-culture 








Hours workei 


Urban 


Negro 


Rural 


Negro 


Rural 


White 


Total 


per week 


N- 


% of 


N 


% of 


N 


% of 


N 


% of 




353 




480 




579 




1412 


Housewife only 


147 


42 


218 


46 


393 


68 


758 


54 


35 or more hrs/ 


126 


36 


165 


34 


138 


24 


429 


30 


week 


















20-35 hrs/week 


39 


11 


54 


11 


28 


5 


121 


9 


Fewer than 20 


36 


10 


27 


6 


10 


2 


73 


5 


hrs/week 


















' Usually work but 


5 


1 


16 


• 3 


10 


1 


31 


2 


now unemployed 


















Total 


353 


100 


480 


100 


579 


100 


1412 


100 



When asked the primary source of their family's Income, three out of every 
four mothers reported salary or wages as the primary source (Table 9). Social 
Security benefits and public welfare qrants were of about equal Importance, being 
reported as "most important source" by 7-9 percent. It is perhaps surprising, 1n 
Hrjht of the decline in the number of farm operators, that even among the rural 
samples only 6 percent of the Negroes and 12 percent of the whites said operating 
a farm was the most important source of income. The percentages of families who 
reoorted receivinq their main income from welfare seem low relative to their 
aooarent low economic status. 
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TABLE 9 

Main Source of Families' Income as reported by the mothers 



Source 
of Income 



Urban 



Negro 

*o of 
353 



Rural 



Negro 
% of 
480 



Rural 
N 



White 
% of 
579 



Total 
N % of 
1412 



No response 


1 


0 










1050 




Salary and/or 
wages 


278 


79 


371 


77 


401 


69 


0 

74 


Profit/ farm 
Rent Property 


4 


1 


27 
1 


6 

0 


68 


12 


99 
1 


7 


Board money 












0 


Money from 


4 


1 


7 


1 


1 


0 


12 


1 


children out of 








home 


















Social Security 
Government 


28 


8 


30 


6 


47 


8 


105 


8 


Welfare 
Unemployment 


31 


9 


32 


7 


37 


7 


100 


8 


Compensation 


3 


1 






6 


1 

3 


9 


1 
2 


Other 


.4 


1 


12 


3 


18 


34 


Total 


353 


100 


480 


100 


579 


100 


1412 


100 



Social Participation and Communication of Mothers and Children 



In addition to the economic 
research has shown that such people 
1n organizational, social, and civl 
a result of their low status which 
breaking out of the poverty cycle, 
questions concerning participation 
and had voted recently. Also, as a 
world, the mothers were questioned 
television. 



and other disadvantages of low-Income people, 
generally have a very low level of Involvement 
c activities and this has been Interpreted as 
further handicaps them and their children 1n 
In the present study, the mothers were asked 
in church and whether they were registered 
indication of their contact with the outside 
about the amount of time they spent viewing 



Church membership and attendance were relatively high for all of the 
groups. Taken as a whole 82 percent of the sample belonged to an organized church 
tnH !f 6 ?P e ^ n t reported attending with reasonable regularity The white 
and black mothers differed substantially on this variable. A quarter of the rSral 

T 0 ErS 'n? SI* * 67 n6 l ther ? tt ? ndeS n0f b6l0nged t0 * Church Whlli st 
10 percent of the urban and rural black mothers made this statement. The rural 

itl^^H!!i;VIS in [? P ° rt n ed c !l urch t1es ' w1th 97 P«St3!lilni eUher 
n *^ /0 r r membership. On the basis of reported attendance, whether be- 
longing or not, rural Negroes ranked highest with 82 percent, urban Negroes next 
with 59 percent, and rural whites last with 51 percent. (See Table 10) 
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TABLE 10 



Church Participation of Mothers by Subculture 



Church 


Urban 


Negro 


Rural 


Negro 


Rural 


White 


Total 


Participation 


N 


i of 


N 


% of 


N 


% of 


N 


% of 




ib J 




vi on 








141? 


Dc l un y / aiLcnu 




CO 


00/ 


o | 






832 


59 


Belong/doesn ' t 


















attend 


114 


33 


75 


16 


140 


24 


329 


23 


Doesn 1 t belong/ 


















attends 


7 


0 


7 


1 


54 


9 


68 


5 


Doesn't belong/ 


















doesn't attend 


26 


8 


11 


2 


146 


25 


183 


13 


Total 
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100 


579 
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1412 
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More than two-thirds of the mothers were registered to vote. The rural 
white mothers were the most likely to be registered and to have voted during the 
past two years, with 8 in 10 saying they were registered, and 7 1n 10 saying 
they had voted (Table 11). However, the Negro mothers were not far behind, with 
about 7 in 10 of each group claiming registration and 6 1n 10 saying they had 
voted. In each group, almost all of those who were registered had also voted 
(about 9 out of 10). Interestingly, the proportions of those registered who had 
voted within the last two years were approximately the same for each of the three 
sub-cultures. If these self-reports are not inflated, they represent a sur- 
prisingly high level of political participation among these groups, possibly In- 
fluenced by recent voter registration recruiting efforts. 

TABLE 11 



Voter Registration and Voting Record by Subculture 



Mothers 


Urban 


Negro 


Rural 


Negro 


Rural 


White 


Total 




N • 


% of 


H 


% of 


: N 


% of 


N % of 






353 




480 \ 




579 


1412 


Not registered 


114 


32 


152 


32 


113 


20 


379 27 


Registered 


239 


68 


328 


63 


466 


80 


1033 73 


Total 


353 


100 


480 


100 


579 


100 


1412 100 



Practically all the families had access to television, and both sample 
mothers and children spent some time each day viewing it. The median estimated 
hours of viewing per day fell in the one-to-two hours range for both mothers and 
children, except in the case of rural Negro children where the median fell 1n 
the three-to-five hours cateqory (Tables' 12 and 13). Very few mothers in any 
qrouD reported watching more than five hours daily, but in both Negro nroups, 
more than 10 percent of the children were reported to view TV for five or more 
hours in contrast to only 3 percent of the rural white children who viewed this 
much . 
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TABLE 12 

Extent of Children's TV Viewing as Reported by Mothers by Subculture 



Average Hours 


Urban 


Negro 


Rural 


Neoro 


Rural 


White 

nil i wc 


Total 

1 U LCI 1 




Per Day 


N 


% of 


N 


% Of 


N 


% of 


N 


% of 






JoJ 




480 




579 




1412 


1 hour or less 


49 


13 


59 


12 


118 


20 


226 


16 


1-2 hours 


129 


37 


153 


32 


230 


40 


512 


36 


3-5 hours 


110 


31 


164 


34 


154 


26 


428 


30 


More than 5 














hours 


51 


14 


57 


12 


15 


3 


123 


9 


None or no TV 


14 


4 


41 


9 


62 


11 


117 


9 


No response 






6 


1 






6 


0 


Total 


353 


1.00 


480 


100 


579 


100 


1412 


100 



TABLE 13 



Extent of TV Viewing as Reported by Mothers by Subculture 



Average Hours 
Per Day 


Urban 
N 


Negro 
% of 
353 


Rural 
R 


Negro 
% of 
480 


Rural 
N 


White 
% of 
579 


Total 

N 


% of 
1412 


1 hour or less 


45 


13 


59 


12 


109 


19 


213 


15 


1-2 hours 


172 


49 


206 


43 


285 


49 


663 


47 


3-5 hours 


119 


34 


172 


36 


161 


28 


452 


32 


More than 5 












hours 


13 


3 


11 


3 


2 


0 


26 


2 


None or no TV 


4 


1 


30 


6 


22 


4 


56 


4 


No response 






2 


0 






2 


0 


Total 


353 


100 


480 


100 


579 


100 


1412 


100 
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CHAPTER IV 



INSCRIPTION Of INSTRUMENTS 



In this section the instruments used in the survey will be discussed in 
terms of their onqmal appearance in the literature, their planned contribution 
to the present study, and any adaptations to their wordinq or administration that 
were introduced. Each sub-section will also include the variable names and acro- 
nyms (see Appendix C) and the item numbers and panes where they appear in the 
questionnaires. Additional summary information for each variable appears in 
Appendix C. 

This chart presentation includes a brief description of the variable, Its 
acronym, the variable item numbers in the mother's and child's questionnaires, 
and a summary statement of the scorinq for each Item. A report of the factor 
analyses performed or the various scales appears in Methodology Chapter. 



INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT - DIQ SCORE FROM THE OTIS-LENNON MENTAL ABILITY TEST, 1967. 

The new edition of the Otis IQ test, Elementary II level, Form J, was used 
to measure subjects' 10. The materials accompanying the tests Include discussions 
on Otls-Lennon DIQs, percentile ranks, and stanmes by which one can place a child's 
score in the context of the national standardization based on scores of 200,000 
children. Research on this edition of the test also includes the relationship be- 
tween the Otis-Lennon and the Stanford Achievement Test. 

During pretestinq sessions of the 0t1s-Lennon with children the same ages 
as the survey children, answer sheets suitable for machine scoring were used. Later 
: t was decided that individual test booklets would be easier for the children to 
use and this method was adopted throughout the region. The test was administered 
and scored according to instructions in the manual. Authors of the Manual state, 
"It should be clearly understood that the Otis-Lennon tests do not measure the 
innate mental capacity of the pupil. There is, indeed, no test of mental ability 
which can support such a claim," (paae 4). The authors continue as below: 

Measures of mental ability or scholastic aptitude similar to the 
Otis-Lennon have been criticized for their alleged "unfairness" 
to the culturally disadvantaged pupil. The charge has been made 
that these instruments place a premium upon those verbal and aca- 
demic abilities in which the culturally impoverished child is 
often deficient. It mus; be remembered that tests such as these 
are designed primarily to assess the pupil's current readiness to 
school -oriented learning or to predict his likelihood of future 
success in dealing with the types of tasks encountered in his 
academic work. Tnus, these ability tests contain items measuring 

************ 



Contributors: Lois Southworth, University or Tennessee, Knoxville, 37916; and 
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those verbal an.j numerical ao1 1 1 ties renuisite for success in 
schoolwork. Although the test items do not measure direct 
mastery of the types o' learning taught in the classroom, they 
nevertheless bear- a resemblance to academic material by virtue 
of their stated purpose--the prediction of academic success. 

It should be emphasized once aqain that these ability tests do 
not measure native endowment, nor should the notion of constancy, 
or fixity, of ability level be associated with the test results. 
Misinterpretations such as these typically result in the curtail- 
ment of educational opportunities for the culturally disadvantaged 
child. In reality, the biased or "unfair" aspect of ability 
testing stems from such misuse of test results and not from the 
types of tasks included in the measuring instrument. 

The Technical Handbook (Otis u Lennon, 1969) shows correlations of the 0t1s- 
Lennon test with various achievement tests and reports validity coefficients 1n 
the .GO-. 80 ranqe. The authors state that this range "Indicates that similar 
abilities underlie performance on the Otis-Lennon and on these various achieve- 
ment batteries," (page 29). Correlations with the Stanford Achievement Test In- 
dicate that children in the fifth and sixth grade who score below the range of 
0 IQ 101-107 would have "expected" tirade score levels below average on the nine 
subtests that make up the Stanford Achievement Test. 

DIO means "Deviation IQ" based on comparison with chronological age of the 
standardization group. The chart on page 16 of the manual shows: 128 and above 
(4S) Superior; 112-127 (19%) Above Averaqe; 88-111 (54%) Average; 72-87 (19%) 
Below Average; 71 and below (4 a O low. This chart also shows percentiles and 
stanines. 

In this oroject the child's D IQ score was used in helping decide whether the child 
understood the other instruments administered adequately enough to have the data 
retained in the study. It should be understood that tables of DIQ scores reported 
herein represent children retained in the study, not all the children tested. 



REFERENCES 

Otis, A. and Lennon, °>. Otis-Lennon mental ability test. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and World, Inc , 1967. 
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CHILD'S ACADEMIC, LlKIfjG (AC; - -ACADEMIC AND ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION 

Items i9-24 'E^Vr - Academic Motivation) and 25-44 (Werner - Achievement Motiva- 
tion), Student Survey Form Baseline Edition, pages 3-5. 

Academic LiMng' is the destination for the variable that represents a com- 
bination of the modified Academic Motivation items (from the Youth Study as reported 
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by Edler) plus 'our items from Werner's Achievement Motivation scale (unpub- 
lished)*. The two scales will be discussed separately below. 

The Academe Motivation items (Items 19-24) wore taken from the Youth 
Study booklet used by the Institute for Research in Social Science* University 
of North Carolina. It consists of Items 49, 53, 54, 56, and 58 of that booklet 
and a^e discussed in Chapter II b y Elder (1962) in Adolescent Achievement and 
Npb.ijj.ty Aspirations. A sixth item was suonested by Tennessee and added by the 
regional committee: If I had my way about cominq to school, I would come. 
(Always, most or the time, sometimes, hardly ever, never)". This six-item scale 
proved quite satisfactory on factor analysis. 

The Werner Achievement Motivation scale (items 25-44) was also used in the 
childs questionnaire in an attempt to ascertain the child's overall motivation 
in contrast or in addition to his motivation to achieve academically. Studies 
usmq this 20-item scale : ave not been found,* although the use of a somewhat 
similar type scale was reported in Smith (1969). Factor analysis on the scale 
showed four factors which were included in early regression runs. However, it 
was found that his was not a fruitful analysis and therefore only one four-item 
factor— labeled 'Child likes schcol"— was combined with the ACMO variable. 
The four items maknq up this factor were: When I am sick I would rather rest and 
relax; try to do my school work. I like qiving reports before the class; don't 
like giving reports before the class. After summer vacation I am glad to get back 
to school; not glad to get back to school. If I were getting better from a serious 
illness, I would like to spend my time learning how to do something; relax. In 
summary, m the final regress- on runs the six academic motivation Items were com- 
bined with four achievement motivation items to make one score which was titled 
Academic Likinq (AC). The other sixteen items from the achievement motivation 
scale were not used. 



CHILD'S PERCEPTIOri OF MOTHER'S DEGREE OF COMMUNICATION AND INDEPENDENCE TRAINING 
(COM) (EDLER SCALE7. Items 4CT9, Student Survey Form — Baseline Edition, page 6. 

Tms scale was adapted from questions used in the twenty-two page youth 
Booklet which was prepared by the institute for Social Research of the University 
of- N<Kth Carolina under the direction of Charles E. Bowerman. (The Youth Study 
questionnaire was qiven to about 25,000 junior and senior high school students m 
North Carolina and Ohio, and results have been reported by Elder (1962a, 1962b, 
1962c, 1963a, 1963b, 1964, 1965, 1966).) 

FOOTNOTE 

* A copy of items was obtained from Dr Bernard Werner, the oriqmator. 

REFERENCES 

ilder, Olen. Adolescent achievement and mobijjt^ aspi ra tion s. Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina: fnVtitute for Research 7h""Soc1al Science, 1962. (Also see other 
articles b/ Elder in the section on independence training items COMM ( I NO ) . ) 

Smith, Charles P. (F.d.j AchiMv^npnt-'elated motives i_n chjloVen. New York: Russell 
Sa'ie c oundatton , 1969 " 
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Ude<- discussed t'ns group or questions (Youth Study Nos. 49, 53, 54, 56, 
and 58) in Chapter II o* the monograph Ado 1 e seen t_ Achievement and Mobility Asplr- 
a Aipn. He stated that a Guttnan scale analysfs indicated that~The responses 
should be jichotomized and thus scored 2ero and one. The project statistician's 
analysis concurred with Elder's statements. Although the factor analysis showed 
that the items did not hang tov ther very well, the total score itself proved 
meaningful in the regression analysis. 

Because it v/as believed that tne questions and some of the responses to be 
checked were too conipiicued tor fifth and sixth grade children, the items were 
pretested (and even test-retesting was done) from pretest information the regional 
committee approved. T he questions are listed at the end of this discussion with 
the Youth Study items qiven first in each instance for comparison. Questions and 
responses were made "'ore consistent with the type used on the Bronfenbrenner scale 
because it was *elt tr. sample children would follow this form better. 

The scoria is dichotomous with responses being scored one or zero as 
follows: !te-;;s 45-48, response 1 or 2, scored one; response 3, 4, or 5, scored 
zero. E'der used tins type scoring as did Proctor after analysis. Item 49 1s 
shown in '«o»*e detail and include the designation given each of the response choices. 
(Elder labeled this "structure of the child-rearing relationship." and did extensive 
analysis o f ' tms one cuestion alone.) 



When you dont know exactly why your mother is going to punish or discipline you, 
will s ; ie exolam the reason to vou? (Always, almost always, usually, sometimes, 
very seldon. ; 

45. When sie Danishes me r.'ie tells 'Tie why, if I don't know. (Always, most of the 

ti-.e, s'"i !, eti. ,, es, hardly ever, never.) 

When you ion ' t know h\vi you^ mother makes a particular decision or has certain 
rules f or you to ••oil*) 1 ./, will sne exnlam the reason? (Never, once in a while, 
soret-'es. js-ialiy, always.) 

45. when s*e ieude, tmnqs or rakes rules for me, she tells me why. (Always, 

•:ost ') f tne ti 'y, sometimes, hardly ever, never,) 

How often does /••',*• v,ther discipline or nunish vou by reasoning with you, ex- 
Dlaining, <v taM-iruj to you? (Very often, ^enuently, once in a while, very 
seldom, never - . j 

47. W''e r . 1 1 s-i'otamg sne doesn't like, <he talks to me and explains or reasons 
rfith -e, ^-st^a! i>jni,!vrq ne. (Always, most of the time, sometimes, 

'H r \ < y ci < c v , n^/e" . i 

>>»s y -j'" \*--\or 'at ,(v., h-ive frppdof* 1 to make your own decisions and to do 
what /■•)/ wjnt \r..\" •,•»»• I'd tw < } f th^ee years aqo? (Much more, a little more, 
a:-Oit t ro "»•!•■ e, i '•t*'!^ 'ess, ".uch Jess ; 

4.'}, s 0 ^ ! -»t /'vj de'.'dp things for yourself more than she did a year or two 

no.' '.'1'j<:n -l lifle "O"-, a bo Mt the same, a little less, much less.) 



Items 
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In general, how are most decisions made between you and your mother? 

1. My mother just tells me what to do. (Autocratic) 

2. She listens to me, but makes the decisions herself. (Authoritarian) 

3. I have considerable opportunity to make my own decisions, but she has 

the final word. (Democratic) 
4. My opinions are as important as my mother's 1n deciding what I should do. 

(Equalitanan) 

5. I can make my own decision but she would like me to consider her opinion. 

(Permissive) 

6. I can do what I want regardless of what she thinks. (Laissez-Faire) 

7.. She doesi 't care what I do. (Ignoring) 



How are most things decided between you and your mother? 
1 . She just tells me what to do. 



_2. We talk about it, but she usually does the deciding. 

3. We talk about it, but I usually get to do what I want. 

4. i can do what I want no matter what she thinks. 



As can be seen, four of the five questions have to do with use of explanation, 
reasoning, and "talking about". Elder labeled the Items "Independence Training", 
because he felt the more a mother explains, reasons, and talks about decisions 
with her child, the more likely 1t 1s that the child 1s being prepared for respon- 
sibilities of adult life. 



Other investigators, such as Wlnterbottom (1958) and Chance (1965, based on Winter- 
bottom), and Coopersmith (1967) have used this term with other connotations and 
different type questions. Therefore, a more operational definition for the five 
items as used 1n this regional study might be "degree of verbalization" or 
"degree of communication". The label COMM has been used 1n this study to stress 
the element of verbalization. 
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BRONFENBRENNER PARlNT t>E.-!Av ICR ';UcS T I , J^fJAiR£--MOTMER^S BEHAV IOR AS PERCEIVED BY 
THE CHILD " Lovinq Ii.V), Dema nd inn "T^Fi)";" and" Punish imTTWT rte¥s~5fi-94 , Student 
Survey Form—Baseline Edition, Pages 6-10 

The Bronfenbrenner Parent Beinv.or Questionnaire was used in the regional 
study to assess the mother-cm Id relationship as perceived by the child. 

Devereux, Br onrenbrenner , and Sue 1 (1962) published the first report on 
this forty-five Questionnaire: and DevereAux, Brontenbrenner, and Rodgers (I960) 
published a secona cr oss-cul tural study. Siegelman (1965, 1966) reported the 
factor analysis on whicn this study is based. Mo published studies have been 
reported since then, but the instrument is described briefly in Tests and Measure- 
men ts in Cm Id Development (Johnson and Bonmarito, 1971). 

In irany studies longer instruments have been used, but the regional committee 
felt that the Bron'enbrenner instrument was sufficient, since the aspect of mother- 
child relat»onsmp3 was on'v one of many aspects being explored in the study. 
Analysis das indicated some strong relationships, so this instrument appears to 
have been a good :ho:ce. It should be keot in mind that the five Elder Items were 
also used to assess the mother's behavior as perceived by the child, and that 
there miqnt be some interest in ascertaining if the Elder items give an added 
dimension to the 8 r onrenbrenner factors. 

Proctor, the project statistician, carried out a factor analysis on the 
i-esoonses of the 1412 children involved m this study and found essentially the 
same groupings. The ite«s which are scored under each factor are: Loving 
(Factor 1)~50.54, 5\ 5.J. 62, 55, 66, 7 0, 73, 74, 76, 80, 83, 87, 88, 90, 94; 
Punishing (Factor 11 ,-75, 77, 73, 79, 82, 84, 85, 86, 91 , 92, 93; and Demanding 
'.Factor III/-- 51, od, 53, 55, 56, 19, 60, 61 , 63, 64, 67, 71 , 72. 

Afte*- a secom •at tor analysis, it was decided that some of the "Loving" 
items could be ironed sen^ately and called "indulgence," however, for the purpose 
o* this stjd/ tr.e re-;i:,nai analysis .jsed the three factors originally found. It 
should be ke*t <■ i p d that betore Sieqelnan factor analyzed the items, they were 
grouped fito f u tee" cluste^t ct tfree items each and that Siegelman's three factors 
take t.ie ^'ace o* t.ie "i^teen clusters. 

S'egel 'an 1*65) defines tne three factors as follows: 

mc^o*" I, UceWi Lovmn, depicts a parent who is readily 
a-za-'aol" counsel, sunno.-t, and assistance. This parent 
er ;o/> oemg witn his child, praises him, is affectionate, 

concerned ^ fyr,;\ h^; continence in him. 

r .v:'"") f " I', in • chtr.enr ," .hows the greatest amount of con- 
s: stent/ tm- seal" Metre loadings. This factor character- 
•^c i V'\*t'h\ fi*''> 'i* ten jses physical and nonphysical punish- 

tr"'- lit 1 !-; 'm^rn the reelings and needs of his child, 
vJ en» 1 / *'> r r ", inna^ent reason. Although rejection or 
nr,s' . •*/ \>i t ,f vvprt ,- ; o^t e/plicitly noted in the items, 
. . . . v '," | i / t jgge* ted 
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A controlling* demanding, protecting, and Intrusive parent 
is depicted in Factor III, "Demanding. " This parent Insists 
on high achievement, explains to his child why he must be 
punished when such discipline 1s necessary, and becomes 
emotionally upset and distant when the child misbehaves. 
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SELF-CONCEPT SCALE (SEL) 

Items 95-116, Student Survey Form— Baseline Edition, pages 10-12. 

«c.i« I h1S S J a J e developed and reported by Llpsitt (1958) 1n an article entitled 
J » C ?[! cept , Scale for Ch1ldren its Relationship to the Children's Form of 
the Manifest Anxiety Scale." It consists of twenty-two descriptive words or phrases 
which the child checks according to how well he believes 1t describes the way he 
feels about himself. (The scale can also be used to describe a child's "ideal" 
self.) Although this scale has been used 1n conjunction with other Instruments 
and incorporated into some questionnaires, probably the best source of data for 
comparative purposes is still the Llpsitt article. However, the scoring for this 
regional study omitted the Item "Brave;" therefore, any comparisons would have to 
take this Into account. For use with children 1n the study some Items were slightly 
modified or amplified 1n an effort to try to aid the child's understanding. Par- 
enthetical descriptions were added to ten Items 1n order to accomplish this. 

mfl . f Be j2 re , ch ?°!l n 2 JI] e }- 1 P s1tt scale 1t was pretested along with other instru- 
ments. The fact that the Llpsitt Items had been used by other researchers for 
5th and 5th graders made the scale appealing, particularly since other scales 
seemed too difficult for this age level. ■ 
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MOTHER'S ANQHIA— ALIENATION (A NO) 

Ft ems * T5T TST • 22". and 24, Mother Survey Form— Baseline Edition, paqe J-4. 

The Anomie items were modified from Leo Srole's Anomia Scale as described 
by Bonjean (1967), The regional committee revised the wordino in some statements 
in an attempt to make the items easier for the mothers to comprehend; however, even 
after revision the items seemed to be difficult to administer. The items were 
interspersed with the mother's achievement value items. 

The anomic response by the mother on these items is "Aqree". The project 
statistician used the scoring method described in Miller and Butler (1966) as a 
reference. After a factor analysis! was decided to score according to "Anomic" 
and "Eunomic," with a score of "1" representinn the former and "0" the latter. 
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MOTHER'S ACHIEVEMENT VALUE OR IENTATION (ACM) 

Items 17; 19, TT, and 27, Mother Survey Form— Basel ine Edition, pages 3-4. 

The items measuring achievement value orientation of the mother were compiled 
and modified from various sources, primarily Rosen (1964). In the questionnaire 
they are interspersed with the Srole anomia statements. "Disagree" is the achieve- 
ment value response. 

Rosen (1964) used nine achievement items in a study entitled "Family Struc- 
ture and Value Transni ssicn" , in which both the mother and her son (age range 
from 7 to 14) were asked the questions. He stated in his article that the Hems 
are 'modified from Kluckholn's (1950) schema, which has been shown to be related 
to achievement in our society (Posen, 1956)." He also refers to an article 
written by himself { n 1959. 

The ?osen items were pretested with fifth and sixth qrade children 1n the 
classroom settinq. It was found that the items were too difficult for the children 
to comprehend and answer reliably; therefore, the items were used only in the 
'^otner's Questionnaire. Sev«n of Rosen's nine statements were used. A factor 
anal/sis indicated that the eiqht-itens should be scored as one factor. 

As npntnnpd in the description of the anomia scale, interviewers seemed to 
find it di cf icult to administer these items reasurmq achievement values. 
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I'M /JC, 

flOTHER'S VALUES SCALE-CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN VALUED (CHA and OUT) 
I tem-zy, nother Survey Form— Baseline Edition, page 4. 

These two variables are based on Kohn's Parental Values scale which was originally 
reported in several articles. Kohn's book, Class and Conformity, A Study in Values , 
published in 1969, summarizes these articles"! Reference Is made to his writings — 
for an understanding of his research studies; thus, only a brief description of 
the scale will be included 1n this paper. However, 1t may be Interesting to note 
here that Kohn compiled percentages for Items chosen as one of the three most 
valued and then compared responses of middle and working class mothers. 

♦ 

The mother was presented sixteen brief statements concerning characteristics 
of children, and then she was asked to select the three that she thought were the 
most Important for a" child her own child's age. (The actual number of Items pre- 
sented has sometimes varied 1n different studies.) A factor analysis of the Hems 
was completed by Proctor. One factor, CHA, was defined as "Mother wants her child 
to have character" (preponderance of choices from Nos. 3, 7. 8, 12, 13). Another, 
OUT, was defined as "Mother emphasizes an outqolng child," (preponderance of 
choices from Nos. 1, 9, 10, 14, 15). 

Kohn also asked mothers questions about their methods and i .s for disci- 
pline, and found that their training practices seemed to agree w1tn the charac- 
teristics they valued. For comparison with Kohn's studies, the regional data 
would need to be stated in terms of percentages. 

REFERENCES 

Kohn. M. Class and conformity: A study, 1r. values . Homewood, Illinois': The 
Dorsey Press. iSoT " 

Questionnaire items not reported 1n detail are outlined below: 

STUDENT'S SURVEY FO RM— Baseline Edition 
Background Information— Items 1-7, page 1. 
OccuDatlonal Aspirations— Items 8-16, panes 1-3. 

MOTHER'S SUR VEY FORM— Baseline Edition 

Occupational Aspirations for the Child— Items 1-6, paqes 1-2 

Exposure to Larger Society— Items 7-15, paqes 2-3 

Occupation of Parents — Items 30-31, page 4-5 

Residence Status— Items 32-33, page 5. 

Sources of Family Income— Items 34-35, pages 1-6 

Family Compos! tion— Item 36, nage 6. 
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PRETESTING RESEARCH MATERIALS 

The pretesting was conducted in several stages. Participating states 
pretested various scales, measures, and blocks of questions believed to be 
appropriate for the students' Questionnaire from January to July of 1968. 
Several states interviewed small numbers of mothers, using all or parts of 
the tentative mothers' schedule. Much of the student pretesting was done 1n 
summer schools. Results of this testing wore analyzed and tentative comolete 
schedules were prepared for final pretesting. 

All states participated in the final pretest 1n October and November 
of 1968, administering the students' questionnaires to at least one classroom 
and interviewing a few of the mothers of these children. On the basis of this 
pretesting final decisions on choice of content and question structure were 
made in December. Relatively few changes were made from the version used 1n 
the final pretest. A subcommittee edited and revised the schedules and sub- 
mitted them to the committee for review. In January, 1969,. the "Survey of 
Studeit Plans for Work and School" and the "Mother's Survey of Occupational 
and Educational Goals for Children" were adopted for final duplication. 
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CHAPTER V 



METHODOLOGY FOR THE BASELINE SURVEY 



This paper is concerned with the representativeness of the data and with 
the choice of statistical methods. In reality these two Issues are as sides of 
the same coin. Their unity 1s established by a probabilistic representation of 
the data that reflects: (1) the way the variables change through time, (2) the 
sample selection process, and (3) the measurement process. Uncertainty charac- 
terizes all three of these phenomena underlying the data and relative frequencies 
of the possible survey outcomes become the probabilities of the representation. 
Parameters of this probabillscic representation constitute the population quan- 
tities to be infened about, and the statistical methods are designed to estimate 
these parameters. 

The first task of the following discussion 1s thus to justify three Infer- 
ential lea^s . (1) Although the data were collected at one point 1n time they 
are to be used for understanding the way ambition 1s formed 1n the child as a 
process going on m time. (2) Although only 1,412 mother-child pairs were sur- 
veyed, the findings are considered representative of many more mother-child pairs. 
Finally, (3) although the measurements are fallible, due to mlsunderstandlnqs of 
the questions arising from Inept wording, mlsreadlngs, 1na*tent1on and coding 
mistakes, the relationships that can be asserted to hold would be expected to be 
of even greater magnitude 1f the measurements could be refined. After touching 
on these fairly theoretical Issues, the computational techniques that were 
applied to the data w1 1 1 then be reviewed. 

Inferring Dynamical Laws from Cross Sectional Data 

The uncertainty of inferring from a one-shot survey, rather than a 
longitudinal one, to a time process 1s common to much survey work. Its tenuous- 
ness has led 1n many Instances to the popularity of the longitudinal survey, and 
in the present case, 1t led to Including an experimental phase as an Integral 
part of the research design. Nonetheless, there are some conditions under which 
interrelationships established using a spatial frame may also be found for a 
temporal frame. These can be Illustrated as follows for the present survey. 

If every mother-child pair were subject to the same dynamical laws and 1f 
all such pairs had started from much the same beginning point, only being exposed 
to somewhat different random shocks acting first on the basic causal variables, 
and 1f, havlnq fixed these, the dynamical laws along with further random dis- 
turbances were responsible for setting the ambltl on-related dependent variables, 
then spatial relationships would mirror the temporal ones. More specifically, 
if the manifestation of relatively low 10 1n a child lead through time to 
setting his educational expectations at a relatively low level, then having two 
spatially distinct, yet contemporaneous, children, 1t may be often discovered 
that the one with the lower IQ has the lower educational expectations. 

************ 

Contributors: Charles H. Proctor, Department of Experimental Statistics, North 
Carolina State University, Raleiqh, 27607; and Zoe Albert, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, 37916. 
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A1 though the slope parameter cf the regression model equation for the 
cross sectional survey will be estimated in the following data analyses, it 
should be pointed out here that there is only one direct quantitative tie be- 
tween it and any parameter of the dynamical process. This is, if there is no 
dynamic relationship then the regression slope will be zero. Unfortunately, 
however, if the effects are positive for some children but negative in others 
the regression slope may also be zero. 

If one is willinq to make some very detailed assumptions concerning the 
way the dynamical process works in individual cases (e.g., same starting time, 
same period for working out of consequences, stabilization of scores after the 
process works out, same strenqth of effect for all children, etc.) then the 
cross sectional regression slope in units of score change 1n, say educational 
expectations per unit change in 10 score, may also describe the effect para- 
meter of the dynamical process. Even so, the regression slopes must be cor- 
rected for measurement error attenuation, as will be discussed below. This 
being the case, our data handling procedure has been to attach more importance 
to the significance probabilities, the asterisks, than to the numerical values 
of the regression coefficients. 

A major source of upset to such inferences is thus seen to be the fact 
that the dynamical laws in one household are not those of another. Cues as to 
the child's IQ may be of very little importance in setting educational goals in 
some sub-cultures. Sometimes one can group the units into categories with in- 
ternally similar causal regimes and separately estimate these. The separate 
analyses or the three basic sub-populations of this survey represents such an 
approach. Thus all relationships have been examined for urban blacks, rural 
blacks and Appalachian whites. 

Another gap in inference from spatial associations to the temporal process 
is tne direction of causality. The spatial pattern has no information on which 
variable leads the other in changing. Only common sense or experimental manip- 
ulation of variables can furnish judgements about causal priority to assist in 
converting spatial relationships to a picture of the time ordering of the events. 

In order to be precise in describing these spatial relationships, it will 
be supposed that the expectation (over the various sources of uncertainty to be 
discussed below) of each dependent variable is a linear function of certain inde- 
oendent variables with the coefficients reflecting the extent and direction of 
dependence. The statistical techniques of multiple regression analysis will be 
jsed to obtain estimates of these coefficients and tests of their magnitude 
appropr ate to their samplmq uncertainty. Thus, the regression coefficients 
■neasuring the association between variables in the data from the 1,412 mother- 
child pairs obtained at roughly the same time will be used to infer the cause 
*nd effect relationships which are the principal targets of the study. 

Inf err mj to the Popul ation fr om the Sample 

The other inferential leap is that from the 1,412 cases to a much larger 
number of ohi ld-mother pairs, Schools were located by the investigator's 
jjdgernent so as to represent typical 1/ each of the three sub-populations of low 
income houieholds. Mo obvious tension about desenreqation or other political 
conflict could surround the school, and the area had to be fairly internal to 
i f> sub-cul turd I type. 
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Once the 28 schools had been selected, arrangements were made to administer 
the Questionnaires to students in the fifth and sixth grades. The mothers were 
then contacted and interviewed as well. About 12% of the students were absent 
on the survey day, and an additional 9% had IQ scores sufficiently low to preclude 
the use of the pencil and paper type of measuring instrument. For 7% of the cases 
no not her was present and for 7:i the enumerators could not locate the mother or 
she retused to be interviewed. Of the mothers contacted, it was found that 7& 
ha'J been interviewed for another siblmq and for 8% complete data were not obtained. 
Consequently, the number of completed cases was only 58% of all the students 
initially available in the schools. When the survey findings tend to demonstrate, 
as they do, that students from these sub-cultures are much like "upper middle class 
America", one should recall that about one-third of the possibly more recalcitrant 
part of the population may not be represented. 

The narrowest population that our sample can be said to represent is the 
accessible 58* of student-mother pairs in those schools that meet the specific 
criteria of imbeddedness and cooperati veness described above, while the largest 
might be calculated from the statistics on numbers of families at low income 
levels in the South for those areas belonging to the three sub-populations. The 
selected schools seemed, to the mvestiqators doing the selection, to be approx- 
imately as one in three possible schools in each sub-culture. From data on the 
number of families in low income levels in the South that population could number 
as many as 200,000, as will be discussed below. 

The sample was drawn of schools and of children, but not of households or 
of families. This distinction becomes apparent when one attempts to compare the 
study families to census tabulations by families. For example, the average num- 
ber of persons per family was 6.8 in the 1,412 cases of the study sample, while 
it is reported as 3.93 for families in 1968 at the poverty level (U. S. Bureau 
of the Census, 1970, p. 50). This is not a serious discrepancy, however, when 
one realizes that families having many children are more likely to be included 
in this sample. The U. S. Census Bureau report (1970, p. 51) also gave the num- 
ber of families and their average size by the number of members less than 18 
years, and from these data one can calculate that about 22% of these families 
would have a child in grades 5 or 6, while the average size would be 5.6 for 
such families. This probability calculation was done by supposing that the 
under-13 children are equally likely to be in any 1-year sector of the 18 but 
no two in the same year. 

Tabulations by the sub-populations of the present study are not available, 
but that sane U. S. Census Bureau publication (1970, p. 49) estimates 2,328 
thousand families at the poverty level for the South region. Perhaps half of 
these (most of the 384 thousand Negro ones) would fit into one of the three 
sub-oopulations of the study definition. Of these, 22% would have a child in 
tne fifth or sixth qrade. This is where the figure of 200,000, cited above, 
arose. 

Since no hst of all possible schools was constructed and no table of 
random number-, was used to make the selection of schools for this study, the 
treatment of th* data as a random sample is not as realistic as 1t could have 
been. Hov/pver, it is of importance to reconmze that the assignment of each 
sub-nODulation to three states makes for a stratified sample, while takmn all 
rhiHron in * number of <jiven school* makes for a clustered sample. A stratified 
vimpU de-.iin usually leads to greater internal diversity than for a simple 
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rusloi:: sample, while c 1 uster i n<i leads to the opposite. One could say that, in 
ba'ifv.e, the variance formulas for a simple random sample should thus be real- 
!•>*';. Therefore, the levels of significance computed using conventional re- 
cession theory assumptions will be taken as correct, subject to the appearance 

the residuals as will be discussed below in the Reqression Calculation 
sect ion . 

I n f e r r i ncj Resu 1 ,t s of Precise Measurements by Using Data from Imprecise O nes 

The final source of uncertainty in the data is measurement error. For- 
tunately for the present survey there are some data that can be used to estimate 
reliabilities. Prior to the survey itself all. states took part 1n pretesting 
the luestionnaire. Most of the results were Informal judgements on the ease of 
wording for items that were larqely factual. In one state (Tennessee) there was, 
moreover, a test-retest Investigation of the. three Bronfenbrenner parent-behavior 
scales and the Elder academic motivation Items. Although there were only 33 
children in this study, there were boys and girls from two-schools, and these four 
qrouns showed similar results. Reliability of the loving scale (LV) was estimated 
at .72, while the academic motivation scale reliability was .76. It was recog- 
nized that estimates of reliability using test-retest data are somewhat negatively 
biased, since some change may actually take place 1n the child, and so the levels 
attained were judged adequate for further use of the scales. 

After the survey data had been collected, cards were punched by each 
state and sent to the computlna center. There, allocations were made for 
scattered no-response or missing values so as to assign bona fide responses. 
The allocations or imputations used a mean value if the Item was numerical or 
the modal cateqory if it was categorical or the undecided, intermediate response 
fo<- Likert-type items. The amunt of non-response was very low for most items, 
well below U of the responses. There were, however, quite a few allocations 
to the questions on occupational expectations and aspirations because of non- 
response or, in the case of qirls, for the "housewife" response. Since the 
allocations were to mean values and since the basic survey objective is to 
estimate the reqression coefficients which reflect the extent of relationships, 
s-cn a procedure will tend to bury the missing observations and not allow them 
to ta*e oa^t in showing any relationship. 

In addition, an audit sub-sample of 35 questionnaires (5 from each state) 
was selected for re-coding and re-punching by a state other than the one doing 
the original coding and punching. The results of this audit showed discrep- 
ancies only in some non-essential coding decisions, such as alternative types 
o* no response, and in some cases where brief calculations had to be made by 
ithe coder. 3ome of these invol ved -household composition Items, such as number 
i* nre-school children, for which the coder had to search the list of household 
member*, . By comparing the occupational prestige score coded originally to the 
-jne given at recoding, the coding reliability was estimated at .95 for the child's 
'e/el o' occupational prestige expectations. For child's aspired level the 
agreement was even higher, while for the mothers there was no coding disagreement 
".n ispired and only two small discrepancies on expected. Interestingly, the coding 
'•"liability for the prestige level of the father-husbands' actual occupation was 
!«»"»*,, nriel/ .70. The more conventional calculations of reliability based on 
inter-item agreements will be discussed in the next section 
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VjQjdu,y and Reliability of the Variables 

Knowledqo of the students was obtained through group-administered pencil 
and paper questionnaires, while the mothers were interviewed personally in many 
cases, or in groups in others. There was no measurement based on direct observa- 
tion of behavior nor was there opportunity for any extended problnq or follow-up 
questioning to verify that the items as worded were always understood in the 
same .vay. Consequently, it would seem advisable to speculate on the meanlngful- 
ness (i.e., the validity) of the measurements that were obtained and to answer 
the reader's perhaps implicit concern over how such an artificial exercise as 
filling in a questionnaire can have very much to do with actual behavior. 

It needs recalling that these fifth and sixth graders can be counted on, ' 
from the cultural expectations surrounding this aqe group, to take a classroom 
exercise with seriousness. Whether they interpreted the research activity as a 
test of their ability or as a way of fulfilling their school obligations, or 
both, they can be expected to answer honestly. From a narrow viewpoint 1t may 
apoear unjust of researchers to take advantage of such naivete or to permit 
school administrators to furnish such an opening 1r.to the lives of their charges, 
but broader ethical judoement shows that this 1s a means of learning a great 
deal with a minimum of expense and upset of the subjects. 

Both the mothers' and students' questionnaires, almost in their entireties, 
were put together from other research instruments (See section on Description of 
Instruments). This might seem a risky practice in view of the relatively young 
age and a typical ethnic and economic background of the sublects. On the other 
hand devising new instruments reauires such a command of theoretical schema and 
such time delays in pretestinq that it was not seriously considered. Thus, 1n 
assessing the meaningfulness of the variables, 1t is possible to trust to their 
known interpretations as recorded 1n the literature, as well as to .describe their 
appearance and possibly unique manifestations in the present study population. 

In subsequent papers dealing with the effects of the variables on one 
another, the presentation 1s organized around an orderinq of the 23 study vari- 
ables from dependent to independent or from derived to basic 1n a causal ordering. 
This is the ordering shown in Table 14 which gives acronyms and brief verbal 
descriptions of the variables (also Appendix C). Tible 15 gives the averages of 
the 23 variables for the six study sub-groups and furnishes the case-to-case 
standard deviations alonq with the overall means. 

Students (and their mothers) were asked what kind of job they wanted 
(for their offsprinq) and what job they would have when they grew up. The 
occupations they named were scored using the NORC scale of prestige scores 
(Peiss, 1963). The so-called OCC (MOC) score was calculated by averaqlnq these 
two. Such scores are similar to those used by other researchers, or become so 
after conversion in accord with the formula: 

O) NORC = 54 * (.317)SES, 

where SES is Duncan's socio-economic status score [used e.g., by Sewell, Haller, 
and Ohlendorf, 1970] and NORC is in the units of OCC in the present study. The 
formula was obtained by eye fitting to Figure 1 [p. 151 of Reiss, 1961] and is 
mce faithful for the interior nnge of values. For Wisconsin high school seniors 
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TABLE 14. Acronyms and Brief Description of the Twenty-three Study Variables,* 



Variable 

Block No. Acronym Description 



I 1 OCC Mean of NORC score for child's aspired and 

expected occupation 

2 ED Mean of coded levels of child's aspired and 

expected educational plans 

II 3 AC Child's composite score on Eld*r Achievement 

Motivation scale and school -11k1ng portion 
of Welner Achievement Motivation scale 

III 4 MED Mean of mother's aspired and expected levels 

of education for child 

5 MOC Mean of mother's NORC score aspired and 

expected child's occupation 

IV 6 SEL Child's score on L1ps1tt self-concept scale 

V 7 FATK Child's mentions of talking with father about 

job or school plans 

8 MOTK Child's mentions of talking with mother about 

job or school plans 

VI 9 COM Child's report of mother's communication 

(Elder's modified Independence training 
Items) 

10 PU Child's perception of punishing behavior by 

mother from BPB** 

11 DM Child's perception of demanding behavior by 

mother from BPB** 

12 LV Child's perception of loving behavior by mother 

from BPB** 

VII 13 OUT Mother's preference for child with outgoing 

traits, from Kohn's Items 

14 CHA Mother's preference for child with character 

traits, from Kohn's Items 

VIII 15 FST Indicator of child being first born 

16 IQ 0t1s-Lennon Mental Ability Test (1067) score 

IX 17 ACV Mother's achievement value score 

18 ANO Indicator of Mother's anomla based on Srole 

Items 

19 FBK Composite of breadwinner's NORC score and 

mother's schooling and social participation 
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Variable 






OIOCK NO , 


Acronym 


Description 


X 20 


HOZ 


Number of persons 1n household 


21 


NOH 


Indicator of No husband in household 


22 


WEI 


Welfare status of household 


23 


NOG 


Mother's age 



* Items of questionnaires making up each variable are listed 1n Appendix C. 
** Bronfenbrenner Parent Behavior questionnaire. 
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m 1957 the average OCC score would be 67 (converted from the 40.429 given in 
Sewell, et. al.) while the present survey showed >m average of 67 for all of 
these fifth and sixth grade boys in 1968. Some distributions of OCC scores are 
shown in Figure 1 , for boys and girls of the present study and for heads of 
households in a 1/100,000 sample of U. S. 1960 census returns. Again the simi- 
larity between the distribution of OCC scores and the actual U. S. distribution 
of such scores is strikinn. Although these boys may individually be far from 
correct in their anticipations, as a group they match the realities of the 
existing occupational prestige distribution. 

The distribution of girls' OCC scores in Fiqure 1 is greatly affected by 
the large number of "teacher" responses, having an OCC score of 78. The list of 
frequently named occupations appears as Table in Chapter III. Mothers of boys 
did mention fireman-policemen, athlete, and race driver only infrequently, but 
gave, enqineer, lawyer; office worker and scientist several mentions Mothers of 
girls showed a choice of occupations very similar to their daughters. 

These data on comparisons, distributions and named occupations show no 
obvious cause for mistrusting the OCC scores. In fact, moreover, the scores may 
be taken as reflecting a generalized attitude toward mobility, an occupational 
status projection. Since the occupational prestigs ranking has been found to be 
fairly well understood even by grade school children (Simmons and Rosenberg, 1971, 
p. 237), it is supposed that a student who chooses an occupation with low OCC 
score thereby expects not to be too disappointed through lack of ability nor to 
nave to expend too much effort to maintain his job, while a student choosing a 
high ranking occupation may well have confidence in his ability and willingness 
to spend the effort to attain and hold the job. Later tabulations will be found 
to bear out these suspicions by showing significant relationships of certain other 
variables with OCC. Nevertheless it would have been most helpful if some retesting 
had been done, after a month or six months had passed, so as to assess the temporal 
fluctuations in OCC scores. 

Students were asked about their educational plans in parallel fashion to 
their occupational ones. A^ain, as with OCC, the average of aspired and expected 
responses defines the so-called ED scores. The ED score distribution as shown 
in Figure 2 tends to have quite negative skewedness. In earlier studies 
'Southern Cooperative Series, 1965 and 1968), a response "professional study" 
//as provided in addition to the "finish college" response of this studv, but this 
was omitted from the present questionnaire. There is also considerable discrep- 
ancy between the distribution of educational attainment for the U. S. population 
of 1360 as well as for that of 1970 as shown also in Fiqure 2, and the distribu- 
tion of ED scores. The advance of the 1970 educational attainment distribution 
over the 1960 level by no means suggests that these aspired and expected ED scores 
of tne study youth can be realistic. They are however consistent with levels 
recorded in earlier studies whose distributions are shown in Figure 3. 

Both the preponderance, of "teacher" response as an aspired occupation and 
the hign le/els of ED, point to some possible pro-educational bias engendered 
mto tne £'j scopes by the Interviewing situation. Since the major noals of the 
study are t 0 learn about relationships among variables rather than be concerned 
with tneir absolute levels, such a bias is not detrimental in itself. However, 
it suggests that schools may differ m calling out this bias and consequently 
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Southern Low-Income Children's Plans 
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Figure 2. Distributions of educational scores for children compared to 
attained levels of education 1n U.S. population of 25 years or older 1n 1960 
and 1970. 
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Figure 3. Distributions of level of aspired education by the southern 
study peculations of youth. 
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it may be wise to remove such school differences from a11 variables before ex- 
amininq their relationships. This was done as w111 be discussed below. 

The followinq variables were scored by qiviqg numerical scores to item 
responses and then addinq these over the set of Items belonging to that variable: 

AC, Academic liking (10 items on Child's Questionnaire, "Survev of 

Student Plans for Work and School", Basel Irte Phase, 
Appendix A.) 

SEL, Self esteem (21 items on Child's questionnaire), 

COM, Mother explains (5 items on Child's questionnaire), 

PU, Mother is punishinq to me (12 items on Child's questionnaire), 

DM, Mother is demandinq to me (14 items on Child's questionnaire), 

IV, Mother is lovinq to rne (15 items on Child's questionnaire), and 

ACV, Mother achievement values (8 items on Mother's questionna ,re, 

"Mother's Survey of Occupational and Educational 
Goals for Children," Baseline Phase, Appendix B.). 

Such a simplistic scorinq nrocedure was certified as correct if, when the 
variable's items were factor analyzed, a11 loaded above .50 on the first principal 
axis factor in almost a11 six study qroups. The factor analysis computer output 
often indicated more than one factor with a latent root above 1.00, but only one 
case showed up where a second factor was recoqnizable 1n a11 or nearly all sub- 
groups. 

This occurred with the original set of 18 Loving Items from the BPB. The 
.... .iiess.weitf .vaitc'ir^pct .(Sie.&ejm.aa» Ji&SL.to.b&s imjla.r.ta. sfts.of tJ?.rfe*£/ixL onn, 
sub-sub-sc!le (caliper TBT'WntaTned the" items: " 

I can talk her into most anything, 

She lets me off easy when I am bad, and 

She finds it hard to punish me. 

r Hf-sP Viree i ten's formed a second factor in most groups, particularity for the 
'mm! whites. Thus the loving variable as measured in this study does not 
inc!i> indulgence', which seered , at least for this study population, to be 
a di'tinct characteristic from loving. Future studies as well as the inter- 
pretation o* the oresent one would be well advised to heed this distinction be- 
tv/een se^issiveness and lovinq. 

The fa< tor analysis outout also allowed a quick .determination of reliability 
c r,r p^rh qf the^e variables. The formula used was: 

'•?.) Reliability, r = Y £t\l , 

^ UU8< 
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where K is the number of items and D is the largest latent root of the Inter- 
item correlation matrix. The formula (2) steins from the Spearman-Brown prophecy 
formula, namely: 

(3) r = Kr /[I <• (K-l)r ] , 

xx ii 11 

where r . . is the conmon intercorrelation of any two items, along with the formula 

ii _ 
for the largest root of a matrix with r.. in off-diagonal places and ones on the 

diagonal , namely: 1 1 

(4) D * 1 + (K-DF^ . 

Substitutinq for r . in (3) by using (4) gives (2). Although 1n no actual case 

1 1 

were a 1 1 inter-item correlations enual to a single value, the formula (2) 1s still 
a reasonable approximation as was found by making a more complicated calculation 
i* a few cases. The reliabilities turned out as: 

.74 for AC, .88 for SEL, .49 for COM, .81 for PU, 

.75 for DM, .81 for LV, and .81 for ACV. 

There is nothing intrinsically wrong about working with a variable having 
low reliability, such as COM at .49. It is perhaps wasteful of respondents' time 
anJ o* con'outina tire relative to other more precisely determined variables, how- 
ever it is better than having nothing. The estimates of the size of effects are 
always biased downward when using such variables so that some correction for 
attenuation is in order (as described in Cochran, 1 970) . Also, 1f no significant 
differences are found, one cannot so easily dismiss the variable from consider- 
ation buA mu^.t ^ant triat.aa.Tmprcved seers mujht.hai/s. sliowo .some.. „. . 

Tie figures 4, 5, 6 and 7 show the distributions of AC, SEL, COM and ACV 
L. S. suggest and exhibit the slight negative skewness already familiar from OCC. 
Tie distributions for LV, nfl and PU were very close to the normal frequency dis- 
tribution and are not shown. The histonram of all 1412 Otis IQ scores 1s given 
in Fi-j-jre There are subgroun differences in 10 level as Table 15 exhibits. 
Besides th», by now, rather familiar White-Black difference 1n the urban area, 1t 
is interesting to note from Table 15 that the urban-rural difference among the 
•3!icr, is e/sn '] rf, ater. In our interpretations for this study, a high or low 10 
score is lee' ed to indicate a likelihood of doing school work and clerical kinds 
o e tasks at a nigh or low level of performance, culturally defined. It 1s assumed 
a! ;n that di 'Wences in measured IQ are associated with different Impressions 
-ji/ei ':>/ tue children to their mothers, teachers and others in these areas of 
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Figure 5. Spike distribution of mother's achievement valu 
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Figure 6. Spike distribution of child's academic liking scores. 
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r oe two ,-df i.tolos v : ; m-i Cf!A emerge 1 'rom a factor analysis of sixteen 
items on toe ••etnrtr • . .;u-"«*:imM..i» e. Hiese zero-one item scores had the unusual 
feature that :>vi» "it: !6 ite ,! >s was zero for each mother. This is be- 

cause s ie was j.-t?i.! r. i p-..r tnr*-e characteristics from 1G that she wanted her 
cn:li :o iave. .t vi.ij ■ : u kable with so much negative correlation tht* t factors 
Cv?ul J be extra; v., D-.it :-v j>ouoings of items anpeared to be sensibly distin- 
guished into trirve ;s fo'ijws: 



Out joi* : - ;et a! k 'v; *el I with other children, affectionate, happy, etc. 
Cnarjcter - t- -es t-j succeed, defend himself, self-control , etc. 
2 o!:sh ;\ -i jMners, neat and clean, is liked by adults, etc. 

To .1,51:2 -,"v;.,,v it y m trie regression analyses it was necessary to delete 
one of tnese, an^ ,: )i»isij wo* lert out. Thus in interpreting the scores of 
OUT and V :-A, on* "us: 'r»- c-oer they reflect emphases relative to POL. The dis- 

triD-jtions :* V.~ apnea'" in Figure 9 

T".e 3r.o i-, !e ,-_c"' a > we ccrouted from the mother's responses to the five 
iroi<» iters. The ».»io--p>^- patterns could have formed a Guttman scale, but the 
ictj.il data snowed : nor e were only two underlying types rather than a graded 
se.iuerce. '."onse-i-jen* ? «f 3 mother endorsed three or more items in -the anomic 
jirect'on s n e *r. -.to- I ang otherwise she received a zero score. 

Tne wd'^ni .enables ar - all of a more factual, demographic nature. 
r ne /arMole C T, ro' * « ' stborn" , was scored one if the child was an only child 
)r the oi jest .in* ze'-o jtherwise The family background variable, FBK, was de- 
si-;red to ^r^e'ient >o- ij 1 and economic status through a weighted (to equalize 
standard Je / 1 i : > ; ; s-ni nation of NORC occupational scores for mother and father, 
edjcationj' !e/- ! •.* '>:--»ots and o< the ^other's Darticipation as newspaper reader 
and ~< ^ews /iewe', > -i/ n att^nder, registered voter, and organization member. 
r ne !")*/!:/.':•: r, ^ ivr a - , Figure 10. There are considerable sub-cultural 
■•I*** «*ences m 1 " ' 'able it;, as would be expected and it is important to 
'•ererbe' 1 a';i ,n '. r.-o-ji <v>in$ we^e subtracted, so that these differences will 
not i*'e;* t'.e ' e ;' ess r.-r 'esjlts 



A.'. ,in i MOT < were scored from the child's responses when 
lS'-ed .-i ■ to »t. : :iv;.j\sod job plans and education plans. The scores 
W prp *t>f, ,.,',-r . n- ■ , <• - ^ ;p p n P had talked either about job or about 
4- it- , ir ■ t/<<. 1 reoorted both kinds of topics discussed. The 

I • i '■:rs i v »»Vi-"K «te I / 'or boys and girls in Figure 11. 

•! *'" k »" -j* ►»'j'js*»f , oH sizes differs guite considerab 1 y among the 
tir.-'.j't «•■»., 1 1 "n 1 - I" v. ;ws,.drid is also at a rather high level. The reason 
*■'<'' !'■';»• ■ <.••■ .' :■; i' -nf stil/ is, m great measure, a result of the 
"etv. : ■.* j i ;. ■' • .■•...••.».•,». Tnf ',iiM is the sampling unit; thus a household 
«f.*" '•«*■/ : ,;,r i ffiince o* being included in the study than do 

va . •••• : :-,t»" 'b'ltio^ «s shown in Figure 12. 

!' l "" ■ . : ' ".Irled ir tne hnusfh'. . thnn the variable NOh, 

ro '«.:.!'•; 'j-.r.' ir. -.•.•»•.•! ,re - ar : zero otherwse. The incidence of NOH 

'!'•■«•"' :'..*•••!'/ \- '•no -.ub-r/il turns, being principally a Black- 
/*** 1 i ' . -,r /! v.iy-!, "ade up b/ adding one for every 

»•' t 1 / ; .•/«•'• ••■ . :■!•! /'-e f : t pensat ion or private relief as a 
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source of income is called WEL, and it Smiws almost no sub-cultural difference, 
although there is a slight, and unexplamable, tendency to be qreater in the 
girl -cm Id families than the boy-child ones. 

The mother's age distribution was found to be very similar across all 
sub-groups and appears as Figure 13. These last variables, HOZ, NOH, WEL and 
MOG, have reliabilities that will be quite high insofar as the questions are of 
a factual nature, but no re-interviewing was done to verify this. 



Regression Calculation Technology 
Tne computed standardized regression coefficient, say b , of variable Y 

T A 

on variable X, is an estimate of the proportion of a standard deviation change 
one would expect to observe in Y when qoinn from one case to another where the 
corresponds change in level of X is one standard deviation. Since most tables 
will show b-values in hundredths, they are thus expressed in percents of standard 
deviation change. Notice that the movement from "one case to another" is not 
temporal. Recall that a non-zero population coefficient, say B , only indicates 

T A 

that there is some ter.poral casuality, but is not directly an estimate of any 
parameter of the dynamic process. For this reason, more attention will be given 
to levels of significance than the numerical values themselves. 

As nentioned previously, the reqression calculations were produced in ten 
runs in accord with the ten blocks shown in Table 14. The first run cast OCC and 
ED in the role of dependent variables and all other variables as independent. 
Tge second run placed AC, OCC and ED as dependent with all others as independent, 
and so on. Dummy variables for school differences were always present among the 
independent variables so that the tenth run had all variables listed in Table 1 
as Jeoendent with schools as independent. An eleventh run was made to dive un- 
avjsted correlation coefficients amono the 23 study variables. 

r or each run, estimates were computed of the standardized regression 

oart^a' correlation coefficients were computed among the dependent variVbles 
after ad^stment for the independent ones. All of these coefficients were used 
to test the h/pothesis of nullity of the corresponding population coefficient 
and -ne significance levels at which these hypotheses' can be rejected will be 
s*gnai1ed ':</ asterisks in the tables. These levels are all at a comnarison- 
rf.-e or^-o-' rate,* which means that l.'i of tests will give significance at the U 
ajar, when the Dopulation coefficient is zero. 

"he sample was selected in roughly equal numbers from the three sub- 
oo/ -itnns, Jr:)an Black, Rural Black, and Rural White, so as to permit sub-nroup 
sv-". »rfs -)rs. In addition, the processes of aspiration-expectation formation were 
j s r^cted / li tf erinq sufficiently between boys and girls as to renuire separate 
ta'.Ci'at'ons. Consequently, regression results were examined separately tor six 

r n*« icients will be discussed systematically m later sections but 
a *<w -jenera' comments on interpretation i n ay fit in here. For a main variable 
i^te^'St, say OCC as 'lo. I, the pattern of influence from any independent 
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va'Mablf, i . " * '. .i j \ . c, v *ti: :m» < v^i vu* 1 r»o. : several coett ic i r:n ts % 
■tPD-M^in: it f Mt ,v-. «; ..n * ' Irw • • «Ir.*r cor a t > tor all boys between 
■H/.: an, 4 .f 1 .. ; > ? ' ' v t» ; ! i. >i i«,if >'a'i f U th* ,005 lov^l . After 

.il , j^w. i t i ^. n-'- mm, r i M -.he M-r.'Inicfi becomes r(l,6:X) r ,075, 

still i i ;n i - i ■-: • i: ,: >- n») 'rvrf-l 1 ne i'.^w, numeral represents the last block 
tv. 3c> en^vv.! u ! j »•*.(. tables s'tlvv a>:?f tic ients are found as; 
r'l ,5; IX' .:}•". f .:,t:;:; - .! .'!v3, rf 1 ,6:V X ! 7 .045, r(t,6:Vl) = .041, 
r j ,5:7 1 ^ - ■sO*:, • ; ,i . , ! -d."j7 t hi I* ,6: Hi) ; -.008, b(],6:tl, - -.007, 
b, 1 ,5: 1 ■ -.01 I. 

No:u* r^. • nit- :r- t^t ir /hamje no-, nl,G:i/I) = .041 to ''(1,6:V) * -.008 
in the S:h!^v:e » i. Cu „av thit tn» partial correlation between 0CC and 

:j£L was ' % ^.].4 :• : > : j-'fj r-y rn^ ir-trn-lu r .t!on or an adjustment for LV, DM, PU and 
■./VI. r--.t»t -r, -ua^pie, r-;1,6:W) reiers to the partial correlation 
btjtwM^' 1 <.i'-i:d>>-, • : jr ■: \r the sixth run. The suth run has variables in 
bl oci« , 1 is r» we" 1 ! V ! variables m blocks ! throuqh V, while the 

otr.e^ vn-ib!'-. ■' b' f trroii'jh X, as well as schools, are independent. 

: y r ,-] r »n r > trv> tuth the variables of block VI r'lanqe status 

'»:\ S'.'^wkt ff?itio; tPrninnlony that r(l,6;VI) = .041 
is Vie '■•• ! if.n.r.M ■■••'*wt"n **Ll and 0'C aHer adjusting for the eflects of 
/K'liles , 1 -mi r'l, 6;*) - - OOP- "is" thai relationship a*ter 

3! , ,//°; tr- >*• i" VI also, then the reduction is interpreted as 

s:u*i v, > n tnat r^ationsmp due to both SEL and 0CC beinq in- 
M^.^.p; \ tl ► -nirsf"'. rparirvj lattices variables, LV, DM, PU and COM. 

,f, V"*o''^:/ /"i v# 1 ! 1 in t\v:t tu* r,, a*le oar t lcularl v in Paoer 5 but should be 
^'■>^^: "j / i"- 1 : »n ; ^ ',er I )us '.np between cross-sectional data and the 
» ' /.••j" 'M, it^M-lv bet-n .■ o-it'oned, perhaps too'many times. 

» 

V v^-" "'V '-/jf'-i iMor-n ij« ■/Mri'ie :s a 'Irop in b-value. This d*»d 
i * ; ' ■ • ■ * -/riij^s n f the previous e/a' n p 1 e . It did, however, 

!■•:.*■'■'.■'• \ No L : ; t ind independent variable No. 16, IQ, 

;:- fc / r. \ . md b.'^, 1C:II; I-/ N-r ill boys The decrease was 

* !v- ^ —4-- !■•/ - > f ;n Vrv!*^)^. l^.v-v/ou 1 d*bV Vntrrpreted «s a'r^ * '-v/.v. 

: • ..)>ii.:'/ I" jn r.j fo no.li at ion by the mothers 1 aspira- 

" . r \ *■ i*' •» i ■ ' i 

' ■ !•■?.-, ; ^ ' J o^i*M..n -> f partial correlation coefficients 

■* . • s 1, !»■ . i.^f and ■ o^«- mdopendent variables are intro- 
: , : ' if^ 'r-^.M.- than a Mil as in the example above) 

" ' " -\ • ■ ^ // i!d *ni^ r<M it ionship had been "unmasked 1 ' by 

V- , " " . ■. 1 r -.-.i« : .s.t :r ; !■ -.r.r.-j«w!«; vririables. Likewise, if a rise be 
■ : - l b-/i.."-, ! nf.f : r;./v..»t.i«>ri would tjo that f ie influence 

* ■■■■ : ' ■!.»:■■• /ir i /: : . 1 * • taw enhanced by ad.iustinq for the 
r, ■ '-v.-'- • 1 •■ ■■• /, ,1/, ■•■jr. h iritprrirr-tdtifins Must be taken 

//■*.• i 

■■■ • '!:»■•• . ■• *, '* i^f'i'' rj (\r'*i\t *)f r i si* in r-valuo or 

i ' • ■ (■ ■ » . ! r ru- ^ p- • r.fjrrl tnr a test of nqni* 

• 'i a', *' 1 1 tf»r .t i ijro w-th wbirh we aro acquainted. 

• ■ - . :' iji»'>r.s / aH /.i' table-, f .h^re i r > con- 

. i-' -r' f !» - /'i I .j^s o» '* -/li-jos ms'K.h 

..,.•-■.« . • " ' v,' ■ 'n, i.f : ■ 1 *./f.i.f 1- ,irit.,it i on with 
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approximate variance formulas for a variety of levels of correlation when only 
3 variables were considered, it seemed that the variance of a difference between 
adjicent r~value would be about .8 of the variance of an individual value. This 
?'-iu1t allowed procedures for detecting "significant" changes alonq the sequence 
to be designed and they are applied, particularly in Paper 6, where they are 
designated as tests of elaboration. 

After the lengthy discussion of the three sources of uncertainty in 
inferring from the appearance of the sample data to those of the population it 
!d/ seem superfluous to discuss now the use of tests of hypotheses and levels 
of significance. It is, however, worth mentioning that examination of residuals 
lid show some cases of neqative skewness, although not enouqh to upset the 
significance levels to any extent since they are two-tailed. No evidence of 
heterogeneity of variance related to fitted values was found. School differences 
were treated, as mentioned already, as block effects and removed. However, no 
test for school -with-other-variable interactions was made. Fmdinq such would 
invalidate many of the calculations of siqnificance levels. 

A fjrther question is whether the coefficients for the sub-qroups differ 
Homo.-'eneit/ tests were applied to the 233 sets of three standardized coefficients 
for boys and for qirls (See Appendix I). The tests led to rejection of the 
homogeneity hyoothesis at the 5% level in 14 sets for the boys and in 18 sets 
f or gi>1s. This is scarcely more than would be expected by chance. Although 
natterns o* association within qroups may be of interest, it would seem that the 
s^b-grou-p differences in individual regression coefficients may be disregarded 
,fi "'os ". cases. 

In addition to r-values (partial correlation coefficients) and b-values 
• star ia'- ii <red oa'tial regression coefficients) some of the interpretations ir. 
hte' pine's a^e based on more global indexes of relationship based on sums of 
squared rest iuals. Computer output from the multiple regression analysis program 
::i;'ed V-T, *n>J described by Jolayne Service, 1972) included many sums of 
si^es attributable to independent variables and these can be used in computinq 
lefties usjal!/ denoted 'pronortion of variance due to For example, in 

• - l2\r\\ii % pr«pVVi**v-of -variance' in CCf'-due "txy both MED and hOC, is*** ' '* 

•,:,t !"■*»<! tne sequential regression sums of squares for OCC. The denominator 
•', fc -e ;j : v squares for all 20 independent variables from HOZ to MOC, while 
*>? r. -Mtor »s the sum c-f just the two for MED and MOC. Notice that the sum 
:* '/;^Kes i.e to schools has been out aside in both sums. In order to test for 
vr .- : :ir r« r,> jtforences by sub-culture amonq such complex quantities it was 
'«-:»ss-K' \;> wi* -jo the sample into nseudo-repl icates and apply the Tukey 
;..,/*:*.. w.-nog 'r, Mosteller and J. W. Tukey, 1968). 
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CHAPTER VI 
FINDINGS FOR THE BASELINE STUDY 



Paper 1 .. .Influences on the Child's Occupational 
Educational Status Projections 



Introduction 

In this paper the relative Influence of the Independent. variables on tftf 
child's occupational and educational status projections 1s examined for a U boys 
and girls, also noting some racial-residential differences.' This objective it 
congruent with two recent trends 1n aspiration research. First* as research on 
mobility and achievement orientations has accumulated* research efforts have 
become Increasingly analytical rather than descriptive. Secondly, an 1ncrfit*$ 
attention to social psychological variables has resulted. These two Interfffitf* 
trends represent an attempt to ascertain the processes underlying status, orient** 
tlons (see Mailer and Portes, 1973). 

Ascertaining this process necessitates the examine tion^of the relative 
influence of variables Intervening between antecedents such as.famlly background, 
family structure, and measured Intelligence and the dependent. status projection*. 
This need 1s supported by an emerging body of literature which, suggests that 
while social class and measured Intelligence have traditionally. been shown to 
have positive correlation with occupational and educational status projections 
(Ha11er and Miller, 1967; Kuvlesky, 1969), there 1s ample reeseo-to question 
- direct relationships. That 1s, the relationships between antecedent variables 
and status projections have been explained, 1n part, by social psychological 
factors such as parental encouragement and parent-child relations (Kandel and 
Lesser, 1969; Rehberg, Schafer, and Sinclair, 1970; Sewell and Shah, 1911). 
These findings raise a question about the nature of stratification as a major 
source of variation 1n achievement values and call for more attention to addi- 
tional intervening variables. 

Numerous studies of youths' educational and occupational. projections have 
been concerned with the association of social psychological variables such as 
parental encouragement and aspirations (Kandel and Lesser, 1969), motivation to 
achieve (Brim, 1965; Rosen and D'Andrade, 1959), and selffConcept (Brim, 1966; 
HerMott, 1963; Slocum, 1958). Only recently, however, has. there teen much 
concerted effort to examine such social psychological factors together as an 
important cluster of intervening variables. For example, Sewell, Haller and 



'There 1s a commentary on the levels of occupational and educational 
status projections and their deflection 1n Appendix L. 

* * * * ******** 



Contributors: Richard R. Butler and Andrew W. Balrd, Social Science Research 
Center, Mississippi State University, State College, Mississippi, 37962. 
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Ohlendorf (U-^OJ ha.i» j»?ve loped ,i co.i.plex model of the educational and occupa- 
tional states uttaim-enc process, ionqruont with a reference nroun perspective* 
1t links socioeconomic status and .''easured intelligence with educational and 
occupational attainment b> way Lh.? influence of significant others as well 
as by way o* educational and occupational aspirations. Also representative of 
the focus on intervening social psychological variables is Picou and his asso- 
ciates' (19T2) e.<at"i nation o* acader-.c achievement orientation and s1qn1r*1cant 
others Influence :n a sequential model explaining education expectations. 

In passing we would like to e'-pnasice how important for this study the 
measure o f occupational status projections is children's awareness of occupat- 
ional prestiie, tneir perception of the opportunity structure, and their social 
class se1 f -i lenti* icatioo. A recent study of black and white children f 'om 
grades three thrown twelve reveals that as early as elementary school: 
(!) child-en rank occupations in an order almost Identical to that of adults, 
(2) altro-js* 1 CTild^en do rot accent the doctrine of equality of opportunity for 
all, a ma;c" , i:> of eve-'y age, race, and socioeconomic level are optimistic about 
their own personal opportunity; and (3) children, like adults, tend to select 
the middle class as their social locale (Simmons and Rosenberg, 1971). Occupa- 
tional educational status projections are herein conceived as concepts from which 
cultural success vaUes ma/ be inferred (See Theoretical Perspective). 



Procedure 

A preliminary indication of the amount and type of influence of the 1nde* 
pendent variables on status projections can be ascertained by a comparison of 
three sets o f correlation and regression coefficients. The first set, "schools 
adjusted, are correlation coefficients which have been adjusted only for tha 
influence of school and thereby fo** state differences. The second set, "basic 
adjusted, are standardized partial regression coefficients which have been 
adjusted for tne influence of preceding antecedent variables in the causal 
ordering o* t'-e independent variables (see Table 1 of Methodology). The final 
set, "full, adjusted,' are standardized partial reoresslon coefficients which 
have been agisted for the influence of all other independent variables. 

This procedure enables the assessment of first, the direct effects of 
the antecedents upon the dependent variable, as reflected 1n, the fully adjusted 
regression coefficients, havlnq cortrolled for the effects of all other variables. 
The significant ones of these coefficients are to be taken as indicators of 
paths o f in^ijence. Secondly, indirect e'fects are suggested by a comparison 
o f the basic adjusted and fully adjusted coefficients. For example, an examina- 
tion o* tr,e infljerce of 10 on boy's occupaticnal status projection (OCC) 1n 
Table 1 reveals a oasic adjusted coefficient of 13 that is reduced to a fully 
■adjusted oef ** ; ; ^rt of 7. This is a case where contiderable Indirect effect 
appeals to r, a/e o*»e* mediated by variables intervening between 10 and OCC. 
Thirdly, tr.o ^-.h-//,! -.n that occurs in r^oving fron schools adjusted correlation 
coef f i ; s-:rt'. t'; hsi'c ad;u>t»:d ■'e'jrpss io* coefficients constitutes grounds for 
ir<£>fri- f ; sp j'* "j j s r *'»s . ;,,n e/a r n1e ir Table 1.1 is the reduction of a coefficient 
o c \'', b^'wee" :-ot ■■e'-'s educational status projection for hei child and the child's 
•y.u to •* •'- iask adjust*'! tne f f i". ient . 

sample . zes in Tobies 1.1 and 1.2 •are about 700 cases and thus the 
s'arji": :-->/' ati'/n > c i sari* r^rolaM.-n r f 'dent, when population correlation 
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1$ low, 1$ about 1/ »700 • .038. As was mentioned 1n the Methodology Paper, a 
difference 1n successive coefficients can be taken to have a standard deviation 
of >.8 (.038) ■ .034. Thus a drop of 6 hundredths 1n Table 1.1 or Table 1,2" 
provides grounds for comment concerning possible spurlousness or mediation, 

Table 1.1. Influence of Independent Variables on Boy's Occupational Status 
Projection (OCC): Standardized Regression Coefficients 1n 
Hundredths ,? 



Block of 

ll.-J.Ll _ _ 

Variables 


Independent 
Variable 


Schools 
Adjusted t± 
CorrelatloniS- 


Regression 
Run 


Basic 
Adjusted 
Regression 


Fully 
Adjtisti* , k 
Regression** 


II 


AC " 


9* 


I 


2 


2 


III 


MED 


18** 


* * 


5 


5 




MOC 


23** 




17** 


17** 


IV 


SEL 


8* 


III 

4 14 


. 1 
i 


• i 


V 


FATK 


2* 


IV 


- 4 


- 4 




flOTK • 


13** 




9* 


9* 


VI 


COM 


11*+ 


v 




J 




PU 


o 




c 


• 9 

• C 




DM 


11** 




8+ 






LV 


11*+ 




4 


2 


VII 


CHA 


8* 


VI 


14** 


13** 




OUT 


10*+ 




15** 


13** 


VIII 


FST 


7 


VII 


7 


6 




10 


16** 




13*+ 


7 


IX 


ACV 


14** 


VIII 


9* 


3 




ANO 


-11*+ 




- 5 


- 3 




FBK 


14** 




10** 


1 


X 


HOZ 


- 8* 


IX 


- 8* 


- 2 




NOH 


0 




- 0 


0 




WEL 


- 4 




- 3 


- 0 




MOG 


1 




1 


6 



Levels of S 1 qn i f Icance: ** « P ^ .005 *♦ « .006 ' P « .01 

* « .02 L P .05 ♦ » .56 £"? ^ .10 

levels o* significance: tj_ From Run X 

/b From Run I 
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Occupational Status Pro ject i ons (OCC) 

The influences upon the child's occupational status projection 1s an 
extremely complex field of phenomena which the tests of significance on 
Tables 1.1 and 1.2 and the tests of elaboration 1n Table 1.3 only crudely re- 
flect. Nonetheless, the sizes of and reductions 1n the coefficients suggest 
some issues pe-'haps worthy of more exploration. 

The boys' data is richer in relationships, yielding Indications that 15 
of the 21 independent variables "apparently" take part 1n setting levels of • 
occupational achievement orientations. As shown In Table 1.3, however, only 
five variables persist in their relationships after adjustment for all other 

variables. 

Table 1.2. Influence of Independent Variables on GH's Occupational Status 
Projection (OCC): Standardized Regression Coefficients 1n 

Hundredths 



Schools Basic Fully 

Independent Adjusted Adjusted Adjusted 

Variables Correlation Regression Regression 



AC 


9* 


MED 


8* 


MOC 


18** 


SEL 


7+ 


FATK 


9* 


MOT* 


- 1 


COM 


9* 


P'J 


0 


DM 


4 


L7 


5 


CHA 


5 


OUT 


6+ 


FST 


9* 


10 


11** 


ACV 


5 


a;io 


- 2 




10*+ 


HOZ 


- 1 


NOH 


4 


Mil 


- 1 


MO r , 


- 1 



4 


4 


- 1 


- 1 


15** 


15** 


6 


4 


12** 


12** 


- 7 


- 6 


7 


6 


0 


1 


1 


- 0 


2 


- 1 


8+ 


8+ 


8* 


9* 


11** 


9* 


10*+ 


2 


3 


1 


3 


3 


10*+ 


8 


0 


• 6 


5 


10* 


- 3 


- 1 


- 1 


4 



Level i v V'jni t ioince: ** = P .005 *+ « .006 P ' .01 

* * .02 P .05 ♦ ■ .06 • P * .10 
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Table 1.3. Summary of Tests of Elaboration of the Influence of Independent 
Variables on Child's Occupational Status Projection (OCC) by Type 
of Effects 



Bp^s Girls 
Spurious- Spurious- . 

ness. Mediation £5. Direct ness Mediation^- Direct 



AC IQ (via NOC) MOC AC IQ (via MOC, COM) MOC 

MEO ACV (via MOC, LV; MOTK MED (FBK and COM) /b FAtK 

SEL MED) CHA CHA 

COM FBK (via MOC, IQ, OUT QH* 

IV MED) DM m 

-ANO -HOZ (via FST, COM, mau 
MED) 



/a The first listed variable 1s the antecedent or causal variable and tht 
variables 1n parenthesis are the principal Intervening variables, 

mediating most of the effect. 

£b FBK and COM are 1n an anomalous causal status (see Table 1.2). 



The variables with direct effects on the boys' OCC are mother's occupa- 
tional status projection for her son (MOC), son reports mother as most Influtntllt 
on his occupational and educational future (MOTK), mother's desire for her son 
to have character (CHA) and to be out-going (OUT), and high performance expecta- 
tions or a demanding (DM) child-rearing orientation of the mother. This 1s con* 
slstent with traditional literature which suggests that for youth, especially of 
lower social strata, upward mobility orientations are linked to maternal In- 
fluence (EIHs and Lane, 1963). 

Parent-child agreement 1s reflected 1n the fact that MOC 1s the primary 
variable with direct effect. However, the evidence of direct Influence of MOTK 
is also quite Important. This Indicates that over and above the mother's 
aspirations, perhaps her accessibility to talk with her son about his future may 
be related to the son's occupational status projection. The variable MOTK was 
measured from the boy's responses, so Its relationship to OCC may he artificially 
enhanced by the child's response biases. On the other hand there 1s additional 
evidence that the mother's attention to the son, over and above the specific con- 
cern with jobs, influences his score on OCC. This comes from the relationships,' 
indicative of direct effect, of the demanding score (DM) on OCC. Again, DM was 
measured by the boy's responses, but a review of the DM Items and of their re- 
lability in the form of a total score sugqests that some rather solid phenomena 
is being tapped. 

The final two variables, OUT and CHA, showlnq direct effects on son's OCC 
score are notable in reflecting mother's orientations based on her own responses. 
The mother's preference for an Image of an Ideal son as being contented and out- 
going and exhibiting quiet character 1s positively related to her son's status 
projections. The items omitted were those reflectlnq actual polished behavior 
'See Chapter IV for a discussion of the Kohn Items). This suggests that those 
mothers who focus on such details of his behavior may depress their son's 
aspiration-expectations. 
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The ?-o.:Mne»ce a* O'JT and CM as direct effects over the more conventional 
measures o* mother's O'-UM.tations to upward mobility such as achievement values 
(ACVJ and jr^r-ia iW), j ue to the fact that when adjustment is made for. . 
differences i.n t.v-il> bacvjround and in other aspects of mother's attitudes* then 
ACV and A v> appear to diminish in importance. This brlnqs us to the other results 
Shown in T.\!i'r; I . J concerning the remain Inq ten (15 minus 5) variables with re- 
lationships to boy's y.". scores. 



The cu-'icte'-i:Kion of effects as spurious or mediated merely Indicates 
a caution ir. assert!-.-: their importance. All 15 variables with asterisks 1n the 
Schools Adjusted column of Table 1.1 are susDected of having some Influence In 
setting leve's o* je:«.pationa1 aspiration-expectations for boys. Certa1n1y c the • 
five witn JKect ejects, as signalled on the Fully Adjusted column of Table'!*!, 
are important. Tr.e uther ten may be, but their importance depends on how they 
enter into th- -.j^sal dyn.vic processes at the household level and this cannot be 
known fr-an t.v.^'u'.i ens baseo on cross -sectional data. It can be conjectured 1n ' 
part, usm.; toe possibilities suggested from the tests of elaboration 1n Table 1*3. 



The #ar 
academic -or. 
sel f -concert 
mother (C)'\ 
equation f or 
the causa! en 
up near zero, 
to OCC ca- ea 
jections Re- 
jections M- 
be a relation 
was found tc 
school , j' ",j 



.10 

at 



V 



1 i r 



tne 



that are suspected of spurious relationships are child's 
ion 'A.;, mother's educational projection for child (MED) , child's 
l;, child reports a loving mother (IV), child reports communtcefct** 
■•••■> tier's anomia (ANO; . This is to say, that when a prediction 
.-/as computed in which the effects of variables prior to thtst in 
we-e adjusted out, then the coefficients of these variables ended 
hi: is quite reasonable for MED, for example, since Its relationship 
i : jh explained as a tendency for mother's educational status pre» 
\r sons to 'ollow the prestige level of their occupational pro* 
and f^j-- this relationship of MOC to OCC there will then appear to 
between MED and OCC. After adjusting for MOC, this relationship 
aopea**. Actually, adjustment for AC, the child's interest 1n 
jC-s tne influence of MED on OCC. 



occ aoat ' or. a 

tional D'a r . 

status pro; 

quire cons' 

a causa i ' » 

o f events t 

Setting c* 
1 1 



•o^i.j-i! .-es^lts, suggest that to understand how boys arrive at their 
.tttjs projections one need not be interested 1n the mothers' educa- 
tner. It does not show that changing the mother's educational 
-s can have no effect of the boys job aspirations; this would re-. 
.^•'MD'e additional data. By common sense, one would expect there to be 
between M£D and CCC. All we are saying is that 1n the normal course 
o-/ei o* MED seens to be set by considerations that also underly the 
; e/"' t* 0C r , but having an abnormal level of MED does not seem to 



s ' v 



r.K 



oil out i-/ v..'-','-*} ! / nigh or low level of OCC. 



3 r 



r » 



or 



■CtN*'" t 



ir 



t i 



i -j "able 1.3, there 1s also evidence for spurlousness 1n the effects 
/v-irJes 'reflecting attitudes o? the boy suspected to be congenial 
■••«•»► i lions, and m r.QM anj LV, variables showing styles of mothering 
ir'i -.niidron's aspirations. Even the apparent effect of 
,;r ; „| ,] JP t 0 characteristics of the household that 
'.-s«! k "indir;gs, particularly that for SEL and AC, tend to 
t h <- oriqin o f occupational status projections in per- 
.PO'twe o* status strivings. For children of this age 
, ',ucn ^pparont correlations can be explained away by 
.■,vv>» causes. 



► >f r,|r 
1 I f ' r 



r 0 i r 
I 1 c 
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The final four determinants of OCC, namely IQ, ACV, FBK and HOZ, do appear 
to be important but their influence may also be transmitted via other pathways. 
The possible pathways are also listed 1n Table 1 ,°3 For example, the effect of 
a crucial variable such as IQ on OCC may be explainable as havlnq first an effect 
on MOC (high or low IQ causing the mother to raise or lower her projections) and 
then the boost or depression thus suffered by MOC acts on the boy himself. The 
fact that the fully adjusted coefficient of OCC on IQ 1s 7 (see Table 1.1) and 1s 
thus almost significant should deter us from concluding that there 1s no direct 
effect of 10 althouqh we cannot assert that there 1s. We are left, however, with 
the impression that the boys' occupational status projections are not closely 
tied to their IQ. 

The next two variables ACV, mother's achievement motivation, and FBK, the 
socio-economic status dimension, show a similar pattern of mediated effects 
through MOC and MED, as would be expected since the mother's projections (MOC 
and MED) reflect her own attitudes and status. Likewise, the mediation of IQ 
in the FBK-to-OCC relationship is reasonable, particularly 1f one tends to 
ascribe causal deteminance to family status 1n fixing IQ level as would be con- 
sistent with the viewpoint that the IQ test 1s a culture-bound measuring initruwtnt. 
Finally, the presence of the loving score as a mediating pathway from ACV to OCC 
is a bit perplexing, but only until 1t is discovered that three other variables, 
namely CKA, DM and IQ, can also be said to Intervene between ACV and OCC. The 
following discussion describes how such discoveries were made. 

Elevation of a variable to the category of a mediating pathway depended on 
the following calculation that can be exemplified for the boys ACV to OCC effect. 
There are 14 variables following ACV in the causal ordering and for each one there 
is a. prediction equation with ACV as an independent variable having some partial 
regression coefficient, while there is also a partial correlation coefficient of 
that variable with OCC. The product of these two coefficients 1s taken to reflect 
the amount o f mediation contributed by the variable. For example, 1n predicting 
IV the standardized partial regression coefficient for ACV was .1527 and the 
partial correlation coefficient between LV and OCC was .0925 so the mediation Index 
c or LV is .0141. Using hundreths, the Index 1s 15 x 9 « 135. The mediation indexes 
'or MOC . MED, CHA, DM and 10 are computed similarly as 136, 126, 102, 99 and 99, 
respect; /el /. Thus one sees that mother's achievement strivings do seem to work 
their way through her demanding style of child rearing, but also they seem to pop 
uo in her lo/ing aporoach as well as in her vision of an ideal son as one having 
cnaracter . 

c or gi>is, »ne ^ain variable with a direct effect on OCC is, as was the case 
'or oo/s, tne parallel measure for the mother, MOC (see Table 1.2). However, the 
role o< tie father's influence comes into play with FATK, rather than MOTK, being 
i significant source of influence on girl's OCC. This finding is consistent with 
the :ontert?on *hat the effect of parental intervention in the development of the 
:-.*''}■-> -iv^e/erent orientations is more frequently visible in the parent of the 
opposite se/ Vatrg/sfcy, Preston, and Kranuall, 1964). In view of father's 1n- 
'i.-Adrra ;r la^qntcr's OCC it is curious to find that absence of husband (flOH) has 
-a do-, it w" 1 J'r^ct effect that "ay be conjectured as a mobility orientation "to 
conppr.^t'? the consequences of structural incompleteness" (Kriesberg, 1967). 
Another carious Ending is the relative lack of indirect effects, except that of 
I;, £>/ //ay -, f Mr»c, d - usual, and also by way of COM. The role of COM suggests 
fat tnp fiotnpr'-, openness an^ support Iveness in communications with hei daughter 
•"ay r^i-o -.op laughter's OCC, 'lespite the fact that MOTK seems evpn to depress OCC 
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or at least to be neiatuely relateo to OCC. This seemingly contradictory in- 
fluence ot sri"!i'' var iables is quite consistent with the contention that the 
quality or w e.nt-c'n id interaction, rather than the quantity of interaction, 
influences the child's aspiration (Furstenberq, 1971). 

Tl.e subcu! tural differences m direct effects are relatively few (see 
tests of honoqeniety, Apoendix In table 1.4 note that household size (HOZ) 

has a deo^essmq effect only on the'urban black boys. MOTK has a positive Influence 
only on the jrban black qirls, and only-child or first sibling (FST) has a positive 
influence : ,n ^rai unite lirls' OCC. To a less extent (P • .10) the urban black 
girls are ^ 1 so Jistmi^isned by a positive influence of 10, ANO, and NOH on their 
occupational projections . 

In sp- era' respects tne urban black girls show some exceptional paths of 
direct influence an their occupational achievement orientations. The overall 
coefficient ot determination, R 4 *, is largest, surprisingly enough, for them. 
10 is prommen* and possibly reflects a rationalistic emphasis of the city as way 
also be true r ;i v .. 'he importance of a missing husband 1n the household, that 
was mentioned just abo/e, is especially marked for the urban black girls. For 
some strange reason the mother's attitudes of anomie are mirrored there 1n raised, 
rather tr.an lowered, occupational orientations of the daughter. References to 
discussions wiM the -other about jobs leads to higher aspirations for the urban 
black girls but iowe'- OCC scores for the other rural girls. Being an only child, * 
or firstborn jeoresses OCC in the city, but does quite the opposite for rural girls. 
These results leave the impression that the upwardly mobile urban black girl Is 
from within a large number of other siblings and is Influenced by conversation with 
her rather cynical -other, while her rural white counterpart tends to be the eldest 
of a number of siblings and is relatively uninfluenced by her mother. 

Education 1 1 . Statjs_ Pr o.'ection (ED) 

It »s D^rndps instructive as we turn from OCC to ED to examine Table 1.8 
and conwe /alues there, with the smaller ones of Table 1.4. The educa- 

tional a > o a t •; o n - ex sec ta t i o n scores appear to reflect a dimension of status pro- 
jections -H/in'j -c-e specific '-leaning for the individual, at least relative to 
the co''e;tioi o* explanatory variables included in this study, than the more 
generalized ore't^je dimension of OCC. Almost all of the study variables play 
some re'- 1 ir setting educational aspirations (see the first column of Tables 1.5 
and l.C/ i r J tn:s snas«»»s the analysis rather cumbersome. As before we begin \ 1th 
the do /S . 

Ir L/.'/r,' A-:tr r K', the variables with direct effects on ED are more con- 
•]rjp' 4 t «*th o-'-^'.r. findings in the literature. Academic motivation (AC), 
•'otner s »d . - 1 1 • i 5 projections MED), father's influence (FATK) and child's 
^e-r,j"e! ••*»»• ta \ i.\ :'•*./ 'IQ> cers 1st as direct contributions to the boy's ED. 
-hp in**.,: ... . s ;, 1p [, t ^,/een mother's occupational Drojection (OCC) and ED 1s 

'<:•*•' ! t- ■•■ ' :•"■(•' j sjur'OiS, altnouqh sor ;, e direct effect of MOC seems to remain. 

V t '• ■'• ' *"n'.«d by the motivational and ability variables but 1t Is 

»'s. " ' ."■ :•■ : / r !"••)*.' e <c «cts of ^other-child interaction and other family 
m'! «>•*'••. ' r "p indicators of positive affect or attention from 

., () »... >r . .. r r r r.*^ ^ r.^ticularly LV (the loving aspects of child 
'•M'"";, . * r i '• s •* ■ *''•«' h, !d's sel' esteem (OEL) and thereby to raise his 
i":.i 5 !••«!••■ •'. I l i<.-, '-'J which *:hen brings about the raised educational 
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Table 1.4. Standardized Partial Regression Coefficients for the Regression of 

Child's Occupational Status Projection (OCC) on Independent Variables 
by Sub-Group and. Sex: Coefficients 1n Hundredths 



Independent 


Urban 


Black 


Rural Black 


Rural 


White 


Total 


Variables 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Males 




AC 


5 


8 


6 


10 


3 


3 


2 


A 


MED 


- 9 


- 1 


15* 


- 7 


0 


8 


6 




MOC 


12 


2 


15* 


16* 


19* 


17*+ 


17** 

1 r 


11** 


SEL 


- 7 


5 


- 5 


7 


1 


5 


. i 


4 


PATK 


- 4 


5 


- 1 


15* 


-13+ 


12* 




is 


MOTKZi. 


12 


19* 


11 


. 9 


8 


- 9 






COM 


- 0 


7 


- 5 


10 


13+ 


3 


3 


J 


PU 


13 


0 


-10 


8 


- 3 


- 6 


. 2 


1 


DM 


7' 


- 3 


17* 


- 6 


8 


8 


o » 


• ft 


LV 


9 


1 


8 


- 6 


- 6 


- 1 


2 


- 1 

8* 




12 


4 


15* 


17* 


10 


- 0 


13** 


OUT 


18 


7 


15* 


15* 


8 


5 


13** 




- 2 


- 9 


15* 


3 


3 


24** 


6 


•* 


IQ 


17 


20* 


6 


2 


3 


- 6 


7 


2 


ACV 


5 


2 


2 


1 


- 1 


2 


3 


1 
3 


AiHU 


- J 


20* 


- 2 


4 


- 2 


- 6 


- 3 


FBK 


- 4 


15+ 


- 2 


5 


9 


6 


1 


8 


mils. 


-20* 


- 5 


2 


1 


8 


11* 


- 2 


6 


NOH 


- 2 


27** 


0 


3 


- 5 


5 


- 0 


10* 


WEL 


- 3 


-17* 


7 


3 


- 2 


5 


- 0 


- 1 


MOG 


2 


- 3 


10 


- 4 


2 


15* 


6 


4 


R2 , 


17 


21 


20- 


11 


12 


15 


12 


8 



Levels of Significance: ** « P <_ .005, *♦ » .006 <_ P .01 , * « .02 * P « .05, 



.♦ « .06 < P ^ .10 

[a_ Girls coefficients differ by sub-group 
/b Girls coefficients differ by sub-group 
/c Boys coefficients differ by sub-group 



status projections (ED). This Is, of course, what would be predicted from pre- 
vious literature on self-evaluation and achievement motivation (Hammond, 1954; 
<ohn, 1959; Komarovsky, 1962; McKlnely, 1964; McCarthy and Yancey, 1971:659). 
Interestingly, the results on the mediation of 10 suggest that one manlsfestatlon 
of higher IQ may be an increase In being loved which then leads to raised asplrat 
expectations. 
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Table 1.5. Influence of Independent Variables on Boy's Educational Status 
Projection (ED): Standardized Regression Coefficients 1n 

Hundredths 





jLMUU 1 a 


Ra«1r 


Full v 




AH 1 1 jc t pH 


AH 1 u^foH 

nw j u 9 ucu 


Adlusted 


V CI I 1 fly 1 C 3 


Pnrvpl a t i fin 


PpappsqI on 


Renression 


AC 


35** 


26** 


4 4 

26** 


MED 


29** 


16** 


1 /I 44 

14** 


MOC 


2 1** 


8+ 


9* 


SEL 


23** 


1 044 

12** 


3 


FATK 


18** 


12** 




ft 1A T !/ 

MOTK 


10*+ 


- 2 


A 


<*r\*j 

COM 


114. 


- 1 




PU 


1 


0 


o 

4 


DM 


1 5** 


ft i 


4 


LV 


^ A44 

20** 




c 
D 


Cr4A 


5 


5 


5 


rtl IT 

OUT 


c 

J 


c 
D 


c 
D 


FST 


4 


l 


0 


IQ 


28** 


25** 


16** 


ACV 


16*+ 


7 


- 1 


ANO 


-12* + 


- 3 


- 0 


FBK 


23** 


19** 


1 


HOZ 


- 5 


- 5 


- 1 


NOH 


- 7 + 


- 5 


1. 


WEL 


-11*r 


- 8* 


- 4 


MOG 


- 7+ 


- 7* 


- 1 


Levels of Significance: ** s P .005 


** « .006 1 P i 


.01 



* - .02 - P i_ .05 * « .06 i P i .10 



Despite some differences by sex the pattern of variables appears to be 
quite si^iljr for both boys and girls: academic motivation, mental ability, 
mother's parallel status projection have direct effects; self-evaluation, socio- 
economic background have considerable Indirect effects; and anomla, and mother's 
achievement values are found to be spuriously correlated with ED. 

Although the very distinctive path of SEL-to-AC-to-ED 1s common to both 
boys and girl/;, the influence of a loving maternal orientation 1s mediated through 
thi; c^ain e or boys only. The maternal behavioral orientation which does have 
sofr-e "direct influence on girls' ED is a depressing or negative effect of a 

punitive orientation, 

In considering further some sub-group differences 1n the direct effects 
of the variables on ED (Table 1.8) some urban-rural differences may be noted. 
First, the relationship of FBK and HOZ to ED for all girls 1s clarified by the 
fact that tnese relaMonshlps aro pronounced characteristics of urban black girls 
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only. Also, the relationship of IQ to ED 1s not characteristic of rural black 
boys, tt would appear, 1n fact, that the urban black and rural white categories 
are actually carrying the rural black category 1n the final sets of coefficient! 
for all boys and girls. This 1s reflected to soma degree 1n the 1 ower. amount of 
explained variance for the rural black groupings. 

DISCUSSION 

Perhaps the most Interesting finding 1n the consideration of the ante- 
cedents of the child's occupational (OCC) and educational (ED) status projections 
1s the apparently different sets of paths of Influence for each (see Tables 1.4 
and 1.8). For both sexes, OCC 1s primarily dependent upon the parallel measure 



Table 1.6. Influence of Independent Variables on Girl's Educational Status 
Projections (ED): Coefficients 1n Hundredths 



Independent 
Variables 


Schools 
Adjusted 
Correlation 


Basic 
Adjusted 
Regression 


Fully 
Adjusted 
Regression 


AC 


20** 


13** 


13** 


MED 


30** 


19** 


18** 


MOC 


15** 


4 


4 


SEL 


16** 


11** 


7+ 


FATK 


4 


3 


1 


MOTK 


5 


2 


1 


COM 


15** 


8+ 


7* 


PU 


-10** 


-10* 


- 6 


DM 


4 


4 


2 


LV 


9* 


- 0 


- 5 


CHA 


- 1 


- 2 


- 2 


OUT 


8* 


1 


2 


FST 


3 


- 4 


- 5 


IQ 


25** 


18** 


11** 


ACV 


20** 


8 


4 


A NO 


-14** 


- 1 


- 2 


FBK 


28** 


23** 


13** 


HOZ 


-14** 


-15** 


- 7+ 


NOH 


3 


5 


5 


WEL 


- 7* 


- 8* " 


- 0 


MOG 


- 9* 


- 9* 


- 3 



Levels of Significance: **'P^ .005 *♦ * .006 1 P i .01 

* ■ .02 . P - .05 ♦ « .06 < P - .10 



for the mother (MOC) , significant other Influence 1n the parent of the opposite 
sex fFATK, MOTK), and. mother's personality preferences for her child (CHA, OUT). 
There are only weak Indirect effects of socioeconomic background (FBK) and child's 
intelligence (10) which are mediated by MOC to OCC. There was little or no 
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influence from the child's motivation (AC) or self-evaluation (SEL) or the 
mother's socialization orientations (COM, PL), DM, LV). 

In contrast, ED for both sexes 1s strongly Influenced by the direct effects 
o' the child's AC, l) % and also by MED. FBK has direct effects on ED for females 
and indirect effects for boys. Moreover, numerous variables have strong Indirect 
effects on ED which are mediated by several variables. Amonq the variables with 
indirect effects, tne parent-child relationship variables (COM, DM, PU, IV) come 
into piay indicating the possible interpretation of socialization having a ireater 
influence on educational status projections than on occupational projections. In 
other words, occupational status projections tend to be relatively Independent of 
criteria traditionally held as determining Hfe changes while educational projection! 
for these pre-adolescents are considerably more Influenced by socioeconomic, ability, 
motivational, and self-evaluative factors. 

This my have several important implications for an analytical distinction 
between occupational projections and educational projections. First, 1t raises 
doubts about the desirability of treating occupational and educational status 
projections together as part of a constellation concept such as "ambition" 
(Turner, 1964). Secondly, the presence of more definitive antecedents of EO, 
coupled with greater overall explained variance 1n ED, oosslbly Indicates less 
idealism in educational projections than in occupational projections. This 1ft to 

Table 1.7. Sunmary of Tests of Elaboration of the Influence of Independent Variables 
on Child's Educational Status Projection (ED): Type of Effects 



B .^i. Girls 



ness 


Mediation^. 


Direct 


ness 


Mediation^! 


Direct 


MOTK 


SEL •/ i .j AC 


AC 


MOC 


SEL via AC 


AC 


COM 


LV via SEL 


MED 


COM 


FBK (via MED, IQ) 


MED 


DM 


10 Ma MED, LV, AC) 


MOC 


LV 


-MOG (via FBK, ACV) 


IQ 


ACV 


F3K (via 10, MED, MOC) 


FATK 


OUT 


-HOZ (via FBK, ACV) 


FBK 


-ANO 




10 









-NO, „il)> 



/a In consider ir.q the indirect effects, the first variable 1s the antecedent 
with tne ef f ect and the second variable is the Intervening variable 

mp-j iatmq ;vjst of tne effect. 

/b NO* 4 , tlii im w j <Ke in an anomalous causal status (see Tables 1.5 and 1.6). 

say that edjcati .nal status projections are influenced by the child's current par- 
ticipate m thp educational process. The occupational status projections, how- 
ever, arp r. 0 * irf Ijenced t>y the /aque characteristics of the occupational attain- 
inert o^oc*'" 
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Table 1.3. Standardized Partial Regression Coefficients for the Regression of 
Child's Educational Status Projection (ED) on Independent Variables 
by Sub-Grouping and Sex: Coefficients 1n Hundredths 



Indfio#ndent 


Urban 


Plack 


Rural 


Black 


Rural 


White 

fill 1 V* 


Total 


Variables 


Males 

MCI 1 v« 


r wit wi ICS 


Males 


r*uino i ca 


1 w 1 Ul 


r uina i o* 


Males 


Fttnalei 


AC 


32** 


18+ 


20** 


13+ 


25** 


8 


Zo* w 


13 ww 


MED 


9 


- 4 


W 


15* 


23** 


27** 


13* w 




MOC 


16* 


- 1 




- 4 


9 


13* 


9* 


4 


SEL 


21* 


1 


m J 


2 


1 


15* 


j 


7* 


FATK 


11 


- 6 




- 2 


11 + 


4 


i n*i. 

1 U W T 


i 

1 


MOTK 


-16* 


15+ 


4 


1 


- 3 


- 5 


A 

- 4 


i 


COM 


12 


5 


1 


10 


-16*+ 


0 


A 

• *? 


It 


PU 


- 0 


2 




- 4 


1 


-11 + 


• i 


• 0 


DM 


1 


2 


3 


11 


7 


2 


A 


9 


LV 


-14 


- 4 


17* 


-13 


7 


- 6 


5 


- 5 


CHA 


- 2 


-16+ 




7 


8 


- 1 


C 
9 


- 1 
* 1 


OUT 


- 4 


-10 


m A 


5 


11 + 


4 


5 


2 


FST 


5 


- 5 




- 6 


- 4 


- 6 


0 


- $ 


IQ 


18* 


13 




14+ 


20** 


9 


Ifi** 

1 0 


1 1 w 1 


ACV 


-10 


- 1 


12 


3 


- 3 


6 


- 1 


4 


A ft t A 

. ANO 


- 1 


- 1 




- 8 


2 


- 0 


0 


- 2 


FBK 


0 


32** 


4 


- 9 


6 


3 


7 


13** 


HOZ 


5 


-28** 




1 


. a 
— t 


-11 + 


- 1 


A* 
* f* 


NOH 


6 


6 


m Q 


- 4 


- 3 


7 


1 


4 


WEL 


2 


- 7 


11 + 


10 


-10+ 


- 6 


- 4 


- 0 


MOG 


4 


- 3 




- 2 


- 6 


- 8 


- 1 


- 4 


R 2 . 


32 


25 


19 


18 


39 


32 


26 


19 


Levels of Significance: ** ■ 


P ^ .005 




.006 < P , 


1 -01 










* a 


.02 < P i 


.05 + 


» .06 < P 


1 .10 







The mediation of numerous Indirect effects on ED and 0CC by MED and MOC 
Is, of course, supportive of recent findings which have called Into question the 
"assumed" direct relationships between status projections and variables such as 
socioeconomic background and child's mental ability (Kandel and Lesser, 1969*, 
Sewell and Shah, 1968). Mother's status projection (MOC) 1s the main Intervening 
variable for child's 0CC, whereas 1n the case of child's ED, the mother's MED 1s 
not the only mediating variable. Self-concept (SEL), academic motivation (AC), 
and mental ability (IQ), mediated Indirect effects of the parent-child relation- 
ship variables and FBK. 

A final consideration of the unique paths for OCC and ED 1s that each of 
these status projections 1s affected almost exclusively by the corr^nondlnq 
measure for the mother. That 1s to say, there 1s little effect of MOC oi. c 0 or 
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MED on OiY. :•!!-. i's si'.iia-- to r'a1'*r and Woe If el's (1972) recent finding that 
significant otne' 1 / execution., regarding one aspiration seem to have no effect 
on tne otner. "he Mr.JiM.s ,t tms study, along with Haller and Woelfel's finding, 
raises the quostiin a* >s !.-le exaggeration of the extent to which mobility 
orientations of :•».. v'*'-j "XC and id) are actually transmitted by parental In- 
fluence (MUC a- j . As Fursfer.Derq (1971) cautions, parental influence on 
aspirations is net or,' , ••actively mo.de: t but also the relationship between parent'! 
and child's aso'^at 'orv, Joe* not necessarily mean that the child has actually 
acquired his o«* no^ a miration direct) v from parents. Another plausible alter- 
native is that na^t-cm Id uqreement is not the result of socialization but rather 
is the res-It r r.^e^CiS common factors acting upon. family members that leads to 
independent j.ye-"'?^. . Gome evidence that is consistent with this alternative In- 
terpretation is tne 'act that the consistent' influence of MOC on OCC and MED on EO 
is not supo! evented by a consistent influence of mother's significant other In- 
fluence :MOTKj jnd -other's ieqree communication with her child (COM). 

Tne relatwe absence of detectable sub-cultural differences suggests thit, 
in accord witr M t; - ton ' s r.hesis (1963), success value orientations jre not only 
common to vari:.-, ij.;ia: strata but also the underlying processes related to 
success valuer rcuy oe diffused. An al f ernative explanation for the relative homo- 
geneity o* tnese s-.b-irouninqs is the age of the students and the fact that the" 
samole is o v ! o.ve-- social origin. At a latter age some variables may have different 
effects fo' ccfpa^ati /e ethnic and residence types. This has been shown 1n the 
changes of the effects of s i nn i f i cant others influence with age on the educational 
asoirations of Ca^dia* youth (Williams, 1972). However, a study of the procets 
underlying eojeat^nji a^d occupational aspirations of Wisconsin males of varioui 
social ori j'ns >-evea's common antecedents (Sewell, Haller, and Ohlendorf, 1970). 

7ne ijS-T'^pjr.-i which does, to some degree, depart from the homogeneity 1n 
the antecedent :cc-.pitional and educational status projections 1s the urban black 
female cr.eg ;••/ . "'ost- notably, they were the only grouping 1n which the mother 1 ! 
status o'o:ect*sns her child's had no significant influence on either of the 
child's states c*o:"C fc iors, p jrthermore, they were the only grouping In which 
mother's -?n;y-j »,i< influence on status projections, as 1t was a positive in- 
fluence or tr.p s occupational status oroiections. Their occupational pro- 
jection was i'so ^ositi/P 1 / influenced by "no husband" and child's "measured mental 
ability. Ir :-j»v.jnct«on with this unique influence on a major dependent variable, 
a "dema* i:r-; t-^i station on the part of the mother has a depression effect on ■ 
the** d«s ; "-ati-v o* -\ither as a significant other. This profile, Indicating a 
loss or * t e>r >),-«? native "Eternal mfluerce, suggests a greater generation gap 
between :;'r-> -^tners jnd their daughters. 1n urban areas. This is not only con- 
gruent wiv i jere^ationjl comparison of anomia and achievement orientations of 
blacks v\ ft-iiv.-* '.-./•'.)-!',, gt a j . , 1960), but also suggests that some lower social 
stra :a : '•]•:• <r. > a/ possibly be "negative role models" for their daughters. 
The sigr : *■ ^r, ■■■■,}/ t.e m the fact that lower social strata youth are more 

lively f, S"e •< r.»ire. r, ts in ;j neg-iti /e way in latter high school years rather 
tia° at fre j j" >n*>%«« ;•'•!-, ",irrons and Posenberg, 1971). 

t •►■ ""'"•"'':<''■ *h<*. set these urban black girls apart are of small 
■■v\v i 1 4 » :*-nt *o»- the augment that the high aspirations of 

■•'('(,<■'•! /,.* ! t • . b/ -i >vrp to dissociate themselves from an inferior 

stit.- "•' 4 ■>• , !■ : w , 'if/) , Hri'-. aspirations, however, of academically 
c^jyt )• : . i ' * i ',' '••j'.t'jra ! 1 / incomplete family does not necessarily 

• n a'l t- *■«' 'o- 4 ve/ .|f»> ronrensatmn. for anticipated future failure," 
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CONCLUSIONS 

With the acknowledgement of some genera! limitations 1n making Inferences 
from these data^ several conclusions may be warranted. First, the Influence of 
numerous variables upon the child's status projections Involves considerable 
spurlousness and indirect effects, along with direct effects. Thus, elaboration 
of relationships, rather than reliance upon measures of association, would appear 
necessary 1n future examinations of the correlates of status projections. 

Secondly, occupational and educational status projections are found to 
have apparently different sets of variables with significant Influence, Occu* 
patlonal projection 1s primarily dependent upon a smlll cluster of maternal 
measures, while, 1n contrast, educational projection 1s also dependent upon 
the child's motivation, self-evaluation, Intelligence, family background, and 
mother-child Interpersonal relationships. Thti difference suggests that the 
occupational status projections of these young and disadvantaged students art 
considerably less Influenced by criteria generally assumed to be related to 
success than are their educational projections. This difference may be furthtr 
Interpreted as a function of the student's participation 1n the educational 
attainment process while "anticipatory socialization" 1n the occupational attain* 
ment process 1s non-existent. 

Finally, mother's status projections serve as the key Intervening variables 
mediating the Indirect Influence of other variables on the child's status pro* 
jectlons. While this 1s supportive of both traditional and recent findings 
emphasizing mother's Influence on the child, possible exaggeration of the re- 
lationship 1s cautioned against. 



2 Duncan (1966:1) contends that regression analysis 1s appropriate for 
"Interpretation" of relationships and "not a method for discovering causes." 
Likewise Wilson (1971:441) contends that relationships such as found 1n our 
data cannot be taken 1 Ueral 1y," .. .nevertheless, can be useful 1n the 
"Interpretation of social ohenomena." 
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CHAPTER VI 



FINDINGS FOR THE BASELINE STUDY 



Paper 2... Mothers' Attitudes and Their Aspirations for Their Children 



This paper is concerned with the mothers' self -reported attitudes, social 
characteristics, and aspirations for their children as these Influence the 
children's educational and occupational status projections. In examining the 
data the principal focus will be on differences or lack of differences between 
the six radal-resldence-sex groupings, or "subcultures" by sex. 

Two variables are of central concern, the mothers' asplratlons-expecta- 
tlons for the children's occupation 1n the future (HOC) and their aspirations- 
expectations as to the level of education the children attain (MED). The measures 
of these variables were constructed from questions exactly parallel to those atkrt 
of the children and from which the parallel dependent variables, OCC and ED, were 
constructed. In the hypothesized causal chain, MOC and MED are placed antecedent 
to OCC, ED, and AC (child's academic motivation or liking for school) and subse- 
quent to all the other variables. Thus mothers' aspirations are treated as 1rt&# 
pendent variables influencing the children's aspirations and also as Intervening 
variables through which the characteristics of the mother, the child, and the 
household may indirectly Influence the children's career thinking. Theory, pre* 
vlous research (Furstenberg, 1971), and common sense lead us to expect a positive 
relation between the mothers' projections and those of the children. 

The two attltudlnal measures available for the mothers are A NO, the Srole 
Scale of Anomla, and ACV, a modification of Rosen's scale of Achievement Values. 
A high degree of anomla was expected to Influence negatively a mother's educa- 
tional and occupational plans for her child and possibly to exert a direct negative 
Influence on the child's own projections. The mother's achievement values were 
expected to influence positively the level of her ambitions for her child, though 
this would, of course, be affected by her perception of the child's IQ, self-esteem 
and other characteristics. 

Preceding A NO and ACV 1n the hypothesized causal chain are the age of the 
mother f.MOG), whether the family, 1s on welfare (WEI), the size of the household 
(HOZ), and the "no husband" Indicator (NOH). Their placement here indicates that 
these demographic and status variables may Influence the mothers' attitudes as 
well as all of the other variables, Including the main dependent variables, the 
children's aspirations-expectations. Since the concern 1n the present paper 1s 
with the mothers' characteristics as reported by themselves, particular attention 
will be paid to delineating the Influence of these variables on the mothers' 
status projections and their attitudes, and through these on the children's status 
projections, some studies have found an association between age and anomla, and 
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one miqht also argue tnat beinq on welfare, having no husband, and having many 
children migh't increase anomia, lower the mothers' achievement values, and lower 
their status projections ror their children. 

This paper is also concerned with the possible influence of ANO and ACV 
on all of the variables subsequent to them in the causal chain. Other papers 
will deal with these additional measures as independent or Intervening variables 
affecting the ambitions of the children. Thus we will examine here the possible 
influence of the mothers' attitudes on the children's IQ scores (IQ), the 
characteristics mothers value m their children (OUT, CHA), the children's per- 
ception of the mothers' behavior toward them (LV, DM, PU, COM), the children's 
reported talk with their mothers and fathers concerning job or school plans 
(MOTK; FATK) , and the children's self-concept (SEL). 

The model employed for interrelating variables here t as 1n the other pipers* 
is a set of multiple regression equations with each variable expressed as a linear 
function of all the variables which precede 1t, and the summary statistics are 
standardized regression coefficients plus partial and multiple correlation co- 
efficients. Some attention will also be paid to means and standard deviations 
for the sex-subculture groupings. The Interpretations are based primarily on 
significance levels and the patterns among the standardized coefficients ratftif 
than on the numerical values per_ !£• The measures used are described in greater 
detail 1n other sections of this report. 



Mot her-Child Agreement on Status Projections for the Child 

As can be seen in Tabled Chapter V, the mean aspl ration-expectation 
scores of mothers and of children are rather similar overall, both as to occupa- 
tional prestige level and level of education. Even so, the mothers of boys tend 
toward visions of higher occupational prestige for their sons than the sons them- 
selves envision, while the mothers of girls tend toward lower educational plans 
for their daughters than the daughters themselves hold. These mother-child 
differences are especially apparent in the urban black group. 

No doubt the difference between the MOC and OCC scores for boys (70 vs 
67 overall, 74 vs 7? for urban black boys) reflects differences 1n the specific 
occupations tnat beys think about versus what their mothers have 1n mind for 
them, as will be discussed later in the paper. The difference 1n educational 
level envisioned by mothers (MED * 5.52) and by their daughters (ED » 5.73) 
appears consistent with sex role changes going on 1n the wider society. Urban 
areas are the focal point of such changes and this seems reflected 1n the find- 
ing that ^other-daughter differences 1n educational projections are greatest 1n 
the urban group (MED * 5.6, ED = 6.2). 

Part of the notion of mother-child agreement is similarity or difference 
in average scores, ,-/ni1e another aspect 1s the amount of relationship between a 
mother's sco^e and ner child's, case by case, after adjusting for whatever 
differences in tne two averanes there may be. The basic measures of relationship 
used in the present stud/ are standardized partial regression coefficients, ex- 
pressed in hundredths, and the ones relevant to mother-child agreement are shown 
in Table . 1 . r T- the combined samples of all boys and of all girls, OCC depends 
on MOC but El does not to any great degree* while ED depends on MED, as should be 
the case, -tot results b/ subculture show this to be largely a phenomenon of the 
rural white g^oup, i rr i n j a 'esser degree the rural black group. 
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The percentages of variance explained, as shown in Table 2.2, further 
point up the strikingly low agreement between urban black mothers and their 
daughters on both types of projection, and between urban black mothers and their 
sons as to occupational projections. This may reflect, as Youmans (1969) has 
suggested, the greater exposure of urban children to extra-familial Influences 
that shape their projections for themselves, with a resulting loss of parental 
influence. In particular, the civil rights revolution has brought rising ex- 
pectatlons and probably created a greater gap between black mothers and their 
children in urban areas. It may be, too, that Interaction within urban house- 
holds 1s more hectic or otherwise not conducive to mother-child rapport. 

It is also noteworthy that among rural whites, boys and girls are biHctlly 
similar 1n the pattern of Influence of MOT and MED on OCC and ED, while among 
the two black groupings, boys and girls show somewhat different patterns. The 
differences between mother-daughter and mother-son Influences among blacks stem 
consistent with the hypotheses of Moynlhan and others concerning greater maternal 
dominance 1n black families and Its differential effect on boys and girls 1n 
such families (Moynlhan, 1965). 



Table 2.1. Influence of Mothers' Aspirations-Expectations for Their Children 
on the Children's Aspirations-Expectations, by Subculture and 
Sex: Standardized Regression Coefficients 1n Hundredths 



Independent 
Variable 


Dependent 
Variable 


All 

Boys 
(709) 


Girls 
(703) 


Urban Black 
Boys Girls 
(108) (173) 


Rural Black 
Boys Girls 
(242) (238) 


Rural White 
Boys 01rU 
(287) (292) 


MOC 


OCC 


.17** 


15** 


11 2 


15* 16* 


19*+ 17** 


ED 


9* 


4 


12 - 1 


1 - 4 


9 . 13* 




AC 


- 4 


3 


-13* - 1 


- 3 4 


0 0 




OCC 


6 


- 1 


-9 - 1 


15* - 5 


0 8 


MED 


ED 


16** 


18** 


13 - 5 


8 18* 


23** 27** 




AC 


10** 


7* 


15* - 4 


8 15* 


9 6 


31';<n* icance 


levels: ** 
> 


= .005 or less 
« .10 to .06 


, *♦ » .01 to 


.006, * * .05 


to .02, 



'able 2.2. Additional Percent of Variance In OCC and ED Explained by MOC and 
MED Combined, by Subculture and Sex: Additional Percent of 
?eqression Sum of Sauares from All 20 Variables Due to MOC and MED 

?or QC: and ED. 



Dependent 
Variable 



OCC 
ED 



Boys 



15.2 



Girls 



25.3 



18.5 



Urban Black 
Boys Girls 



Rural Black 
Coys Girls 



7.3 .2 
11.5 1.0 



22.2 18.8 
3.8 12.6 



Rural White 
Boys Girls 



24.4 24.1 
15.3 29.0 
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Education-Qccupation Agreement for Children and for Mothers 

As Table 2.3 indicates, the correlations between the mothers' educational 
aspiration-expectations (MED) and their occupational aspirations-expectations 
(MOC) are qreater than the correlations of the children's corresponding 
aspirations-expectations (ED and OCC). In both cases the correlations seem 
low. This perhaps should not be surprising for children of this age k^MMfi 
in this settinq but the low correlations for mothers suggest low awareness con* 
cerning the educational requirements of different levels of occupations and/or 
low salience of the educational and occupational future of their children of this 
age. Even if the mothers' responses mainly reflect success value orientations 
this would be true o f both their occupational and their educational projections 
and the two should be more closely associated as knowledge Increases. Still, 
available measures and measuring techniques (in this study and others) for 
occupational prestiqe are somewhat crude anq this certainly affects the. 
correlations'. 



Table 2.3. Partial Correlations Between MCC and MED and OCC and ED After 
Adjusting for All Preceding Variables 1n the Causal Chain, and 
A^ter Adjusting for Schools Only, Compared to Zero-Order Corre- 
lations; by Subculture and Sex. 





Variables 


All 


All 


Urban Black 


Rural 


Black 


Rural 


White 


Adjustment 


Correlated 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


61r1s 


Adjusted for 


MOC and MED 


.23 


.24 


.19 


. .27 


.24 


.21 


.22 


.27 


all earl ier 




















variabl es 


OCC and ED 


.15 


.17 


.17 


.09 


.16 


.24 


.18 


.08 


Adjusted 'or 


MOC and MED 


.35 


.29 


.30 


.32 


.35 


.25 


.37 


.31 


school 




















(School mean 














.27 


.25 


.17 


Subtracted ; 


OCC and ED 


.23 


.21 


.19 


.19 


.26 


No Adjustment 


MOC and MED 


.34 


.24 


.32 


.33 


' .34 


.26 


.39 


.34 


(Zero-order 




















correlation] 


OCC and ED 


.26 


.25 


.19 


.14 


.28 


.27 


.25 


.23 



On tne basis of the unadjusted or 2ero-order correlations, the higher 
agreement f o<* ^otne^s than for children between occupational and educational status 
projection-, is fue only for bo/s and their mothers. This 1s probably due to the 
SDeci'ic occupations m'-st often mentioned by mothers as they differed from those 
named b/ tneif sons. This can be seen by comparing Table 2.4 with Table 1.3 of 
Paper 1. "oh not'-.ers favored "teacher," "doctor," and "engineer," while the boys 
tended to rare .tthlete,' policeman," or "race driver" more often. Obviously the 
status r-irid-vi o f tne professional occupations listed by the mothers correlates 
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more highly with the rather high educational levels projected by b«th~mot hers and 
sons than do the somewhat romantic occupations favored by the sons. On the other 
hand* mothers and their daughters both named "nurse," "teacher," and "secretary" 
most often and no other specific occupation very often. 



Table 2.4. Percentage of Mothers Naming Various Specific Jobs as Aspired to and 
Expected, by Sex of Child to Whom the Projections Apply 





Boys 








Girls 




Jobs Aspired 




Jobs Expected 




Jobs Aspired 




Jobs Expected 


to 








to 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Teacher 


20 


Teacher 


10 


Nurse 


30 


Teacher 18 


Doctor 


9 


Mechanic 


8 


Teacher 


26 


Nurse 17 


Engineer 


4 


Farmer 


7 


Secretary 


15 


Secretary 11 


Mechanic 


4 


Factory Work 


6 


Beautician 


2 


Housewife « 10 


Lawyer 


4 


Doctor 


5 


Factory Work 


2 


Beautician 4 


Factory Work 


3 


Athlete 


4 


Office Work 


1 


Factory Work 4 


Office Work 


3 


Engineer 


3 






Maid 2 


Farmer 


3 


Office Work 


2 






Office Work 1 


Scientist 


2 . 


Pulpwood Work 


1 








Trucker 


1 


Carpenter 


1 








Other 


27 


Other 


39 


Other 


10 


Other 8 


Don't Know 


20 


Don't Know 


24 


Don't Know 


12 


Don't Know 23 



The regression-adjusted correlations between MOC and MED of around .20 or 
more In all six groups (all significantly different from zero). Indicate that 
there 1s a component of mothers' status projections not explained by the variables 
antecedent of MED and MOC 1n the causal chain. This could be some recent or 
temporally local Information the mothers have received that boosted or depressed 
their status projections for their offspring. Of course 1t may be due to the 
children's own expressed aspirations or expectations but such an Influence 1s 
deemed relatively unlikely, as reflected 1n our choice of causal ordering. 

Although 4 of the 6 regression-adjusted 0CC-ED correlations are signific- 
antly different from zero (5% level), they are mostly quite small, ranging from 
.08 to .24. Again, there may be some temporally local (and thus subculture- 
specific) component of ambition that 1s not explained by the study variables but 
it 1s not large. It may be, too, that by controlling on race, residence and 
school as Ms been done 1n this study, some differences that In other studies 
would havejjfonsldereci subcultural differences have been obscured.' 



Mothers' Aspirations-Expectations for their Children's 

Education and Occupation 

In the previous section the children's and the mothers' status projections 
were discussed in terms of "agreement" or difference, with no causal implications 
other than mutual influence. In this section the data are presented and discussed 
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in ter"-s o* "-se :n- , «.a-i»al chain--more particularly, the dependence of 
MOC and Mlj -.r f.* .jh:-en variable-;, antecendent to them. Al though cne may 
speculate tr.a: ;.ne .: ;ner"3 niqh or low level of aspirations is fixed first and 
her chilu'i is :rer accorj ngly, the data cannot be used to decide on 

the direction o* jivs^luy. However, :he»*e seems less danqer of causality actually 
•moving backwa'* -. : to a^ea* . wnen dealing with these other eighteen variable's 
and conseq-e-'tl / t k ie 'an^aje or unidirectional influence will be used. 

Tables 1 i ivesen* tne daca on variables that might influence tht 

^others' iij^iV.)' o i""J -?Ape:tations concerning their children's future schooling 
\MED j and 3-: '.'100;. Inspection of these tables indicates that only two 

va»*iab!*3 ajpa*-*nt influence on MOC and MED--the children's IQ scores 

and faniiy zizkv j..".! F BK) . Family background, a composite measure of community 
partic-oati:n, c^w'/r, attendance, income, education, and voting behavior, 1s taken 
to be an 'rd'cato' j* • e l a t i / o family status within the low-income groups to which 
all of :ne '"esoondenta belonq. 



Table 2.5. >oerdt»rce o* the Mothers' Occupational Status Projections for their 
C»r'ld'e r on Other Variables, by Subculture and Sex: Standardized 
^'•tia 1 "eq^ession Coefficients, in Hundredths. 



Independent u'roan Black Rural Black Rural White 

Variable 2o/S Wis Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 



SEL 


0 




- 3 


6 


- I 


3 


- 4 


- 8 


"A r '< 




1 


- 7 


0 


0 


12+ 


2 


8 


HDTV. 




• 5 


6 


10 


- 5 


-10 


6 


-13* 


COM 






- 1 


3 


3 


- 7 


1 


1 


P'J 




j 


- 6 


3 


- 4 


- 7 


- 5 


0 


3M 




r\ 
J 


- 7 


- 9 


- 2 


4 


13+ 


6 


LV 


■? 




10 


- 5 


10 


8 


- 5 


5 




j 


5 


- 1 


- 3 


4 


10 


- 5 


6 


o»r 


• 




2 


- 3 


4 


5 


4 


1 








3 


8 


13* 


* 


- 4 


7 


» / 


# * 




26** 


31** 


9 


16* 


15* 


20** 


Ki 




■ ^ 


4 


14 


20*+ 


-11 


- 2 


0 


' • r 

i'J 






- 3 


8 


3 


0 


- 6 


4 








n 


3 


21** 


7 


25** 


5 


J 0J 




-) 


- 5 


0 


9 


- 2 


- 8 


8 








7 


I 


- 7 


3 


-10 


6 


a'EL 




- i 


r 

• c 




5 


4 


- 1 


-19** 




; 


r- 


-10 


3 


3 


- 2 


- 5 


3 




♦ 


i 


.16* 




.17* + 


.10 


.18** 


.12*+ 


1 






> • J J r 


i ?"»">, *♦ 


* .01 to 


.006, 


* = .05 


to .02 
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lt seems clear that the mothers are aware, at least 1n a general way, of how 
"bright" their children are (as measured by test scores) and that this Influences 
the level of occupation and education they project for them--even though other 
Indicators might suggest rather poor mother-child communication and low Influence 
of the mothers on their children's phns at this stage of their development. 
Actually the Influence of IQ scores--or the mothers' perception of how bright the 
child 1s--and mothers' aspirations-expectations for the children 1s possibly re- 
ciprocal, since children may respond to the expectations of significant others by 
doing correspondingly better or worse than they otherwise might. The Influence Of 
IQ 1s especially strong among urban blacks, particularly on MOC, the mother*! 
occupational status projections. This suqgests the greater salience of economic 
exchange nationality 1n the dty environment. Urban black mothers, more thin others, 
may bereve that ability can be traded for' prestige occupations. 



T ab1e 2.6. Dependence of the Mothers' Educational Status Projections for their 
Children on Other Variables, by Subculture and Sex: Standardlied 
Partial Regression Coefficients 1n Hundredths 



Independent 


All 




Urban 


Black 


Rural 


Black 


Rural White 


Variable 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


SEL 


6 


3 


2 


- 3 


6 


7 


3 


0 


FATK 


1 


5 


-10 


9 


4 


0 


5 


8 


M0T\ 


- 2 


4 


4 


3 


- 4 


7 


- 4 


2 


COM 


- 1 


- 6 


- 8 


- 8 


1 


- 8 


1 


- 3 


PU 


3 


- 1 


9 


- 4 


- 2 


- 2 


2 


0 


DM 


- 6 


- 6 


- 8 


12 


-10 


- 6 


- 1 


•14* 


LV 


2 


1 


15 


-14 


0 


5 


- 2 


5 


CHA 


12** 


5 


9 


13+ 


9 


3 


12+ 


1 


OUT 


5 


1 


17* 


- 1 


1 


4 


- 1 


- 3 


F3T 


4 


1 


5 


11 


17* 


2 


- 8 


- 6 


IQ 


18** 


15** 


20*+ 


17* 


13+ 


16* 


14* 


8 


ACV 


14*+ 


5 


2 


9 


24*+ 


4 


9 


0 


a no 


- 7 


2 


- 6 


- 4 


- 1 


4 


-10+ 


1 


FBK 


23** 


32** 


6 


32** 


16* 


34** 


35** 




HOZ 


-10* 


- 6 


• -12 


-11 


- 4 


2 


-11 


- 6 


?K)ri 


- 5 


8* 


-10 


4 


- 4 


12+ 


- 4 


6 


MEL 


- 3 


- 7* 


-12+ 


- 9 


2 


1 


0 


-15* 


MOG 


0 


- 3 


- 1 


- 3 


4 


2 


- 5 


- 9 




.23** 


.20** 


.25** 


.28** 


.19** 


.21** 


.34** 


.23* 


Significance 


1 evel s : ** = 


.005 or 


less, * 


>♦ = .01 


to .006, 


* 3 


.05 to .02, 




■f a 


.10 to . 


06 













Influence of family background on the mothers' projections for the eventual 
educational level of their children is quite evident, though there 1s a low, 
nonsignificant relation in the case of urban black boys. Perhaos in this case 
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the higher status mothers dr no project correspondingly hiqh education for their 
sons because they reel that "street" or peer qroup Influences are likely to 
outwelght family status inJ .legatively influence how far they will go 1n school. 
(Of course the opposite could also produce the same result--that lower status 
mother; project high education for their sons, regardless of other considerations.) 

The influence jf family background is less clear in the case of the 
mothers' occupational projections. In fact, there 1s a significant and sub- 
stantial regression coefficient only In the case of rural boys, both black and 
white. The reason for this se;< and subculture difference is not entirely 
apparent, but it *ay reflect the narrow range of occupat1ons--mainly lower white- 
collar jobs— in which most of the occupational projections for girls fall. Jobs 
for boys, as projected by their mothers as well as by themselves, are spread 
through a broader range, *rom blue collar to the higher professional ranks, thuf 
making possible more discrimination on the basis of family background. For 
example, both low and higher status mothers may expect secretarial jobs for their 
daughters, but apparently it is mostly the higher status mothers who think of 
doctor or lawyer ror thyir sons. 

Among the variables not having a significant influence on the mothers' 
educational or occupational plans for the child, perhaps a few require comment. 
.A high degree o f anomia (AMD) on the part of the mother was expected to have • 
depressing effect on her projections for the child but there are only slight In- 
dications of such an ef fect--despi te a rather high incidence 1n the rural areas 
of anomic attitudes. 'See Table 2 of Chapter V.) Similarly, being on welfire 
seems to have very Httle ef*ect, thouqh there are Indications of a slight 
negative effect and, in one group, the mothers of rural white girls, there Is • 
significant negative regression of both MOC and MED on WEL. It may be that the 
high incidence of anomic responses reflects more a low-income subcultural outlook, 
perhaps a "real stic" one, than 1t does a real pathology. Or 1t may Indicate 
acquiesence type responses. The reason why being on welfare depresses the rural 
white mothers' Drojections for their daughters but not for their sons 1s possibly 
that the mothers foresee that their daughters will marry early to escape home 
conditions and thus will likely abort their education and career chances. 

Neither the general lack- of direct relationship between the mothers* 
projections f r the 5 th and 6 tn grade children and the characteristics they 
value in their c:1dren (OUT, CHA) or the child's perception of the mother's 
behavior toward hi"- (LV, DM, PUN, COM), nor the few significant relationships 
within particular groups, seem very explainable within the theory and assumptions 
of this study. In view of the low magnitude of the coefficients and the random 
distribution o* the few significant or near-significant relationships they may 
represent cnance variation more than important real differences. 

-he^e is evidence of any direct influence of the child's self-concept 
'Zil) on the ^otner's educational and occupational projections for himjbut perhaps 
the sel # -corceot *oo diffuse, invisible, or unartlculated at this age for In- 
fluence on *,ne -others' pro ;ections to be expected. The extent to which the 
childrer si/ thpy nave talked to their parents about future schooling and job 
!%7f % pav , also apnear", lately unrelated to the mothers' status projections. 

'r, f .r.. ; . '.-re in']'>,ition th^t a large r. umber of household members (HOZ) 
--pres'jmab* / •■r.t'y Hr*.»n--ivn i depressing effect on the educational pro- 
jection-, / jrtu- :.;a'> -r.-hP*-; o f hoys and girls and rural white mothers of boys, 
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but this 1s not very evident 1n the educational projections of the other three 
groups of mothers or the occupational projections 1n any group. The mothers' 
own achievement value scores are associated (positively) with their educational 
and occupational plans for the children only 1n the case of the mothers of rural 
black boys. As association (positive) between being firstborn and the mothers' 
projections also appears only 1n the case of rural black boys. There 1s no 
apparent reason why such relationships should be strong 1n this one group and 
not 1n others. 

In terms of the percent of variance explained (R 2 ) by these 18 variables 
1t 1s clear that they are more explanatory of the level of the mothers' educa- 
tional projections than of the prestige level of the occupations they project 
for their children. The percent of variance explained 1s highest for the educa- 
tional projections of the mothers of rural white boys and lowest for the occupa- 
tional projections of the mothers of rural black girls. The urban black mothers 
are Intermediate 1n percent of variance explained and the differences between 
mothers of boys and mothers of girls are small 1n this group. 

Mothers' Attitudes and Achievement Values 

Table 2.7 indicates that family background or status (FBK) and the mothers' 
values (ACV) are Duth Inversely correlated with the mothers' anomla score (ANO) 
and that family background 1s positively correlated with mother's achievement 
values. The partial correlation coefficients of achievement values and aneatle 
are so high as to indicate considerable overlap or that the two variables ire to 
some extent measuring the same thing. This 1s 1n accord with theoretical expec- 
tations and the content of the two scales. It was also expected that family 
background and the mothers' achievement values would be positively associated! as 
they are, and 1t follows, then, that family background and the mothers' anomla 
would be negatively associated, as they are. 

Table 2.7. Partial Correlations Between FBK, ANO, and ACV after Adjusting for 
all Antecedent Variables In the Causal Chain, by Subculture and 3tx 



Variables 
Correla :ed 


All 

Boys 


Girls 


Urban 
Boys 


Black 
Girls 


Rural 
Boys 


Black 
Girls 


Rural 
Boys 


White 
Girls 


FBK and ANO 


-.23 


-.31 


-.23 


-.12 


-.27 


-.31 


-.31 


-.38 


FBK and ACV 


.37 


.42 


.38 


.27 


.37 


.44 


.37 


.48 


ACV a7?d AM 


-.52 


-.54 


-.56 


-.55 


-.57 


-.52 


-.46 


-.56 



Sut the mothers' degree of anomla or its absence (Table 2.8) does not seem 
to fn'ljence any of the other variables appreciably. There are no substantial or 
:?r!'!?ir.t regression coefficients for ANO and the main dependent variables 
SCC, ED;, except in the case of the occupational projections of urban black girls, 
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as was nentionei in Pa-Mr I. Similarly, as has already been shown, there 1s no 
Influence of tne "'others' degree of anonrla on the mothers' status projections 
for their children, influence is equally lacking with regard to anomia and the 
other vambles in the causal cha.n, with the exception of some slight Indications 
of influence on the characteristics mothers value in their children. But 1n the 
latter tne low raqni tudes and opposite directionality of the relationships servt 
more to confuse than to clarify. As indicated earlier the validity of the Srole 
Sca1e--or aven the concent of anomia--as apolied to populations such as those 
studied here nay perhaps be questioned, either because the so-called anomlc 
attitudes are normative here or because of "acquiesence" responses in some groupi. 

The ;nothes' acnievement values (ACV) appear to have somewhat more Influence 
on other variables than does their degree of anomia, but, again, the overall In- 
fluence is slight and not in a clearcut pattern (Table 2.9). The regression co- 
efficients of ACV on tne principal dependent variables (OCC, ED) are low and non- 
significant. The same is true for most of the other variables, with only a few 
scattered and puzzling significant relationships in specific sample segments. 
However, the influence of the rural white mothers' achievement values on their 
emphasizing the value of character (CHA) in children of both se*es, and the lack 
of such influence in the other groups, may represent a real and Important sub- 
cultural ci1*fe.-ence. A relationship between the mother^ achievement values and 
the child's IQ score was exoected, but it 1s puzzling that there was a significant 
influence or such values on IQ only in the case of rural black girls and rural 
white boys, with an influence approaching significance 1n the case of urban black 
girls . 

Table 2.4. Influence of Mothers' Anomia Scores on Other Variables, by Subculture 
and Se/; Standardized Partial Regression Coefficients, 1n Hundredths 



joendent 


All 




Urban 


Black 


Rural 


Black 


Rural 


White 


iria.ole 


BOyS 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


OCC 


- 3 


3 


- 3 


20* 


- 2 


4 


- 2 


- 6 


ED 


0 


- 2 


- 1 


- 1 


0 


- 8 


2 


0 


AC 


- J 


4 


1 


5 


-10 


- 5 


- 3 


9 


MCC 


_ *> 


2 


- 3 


8 


3 


0 


- 6 


4 


MED 


- 7 


2 


- 6 


- 4 


- 1 


4 


-10+ 


6 


% EL 


' J 


1 


- 7 


3 


- 1 


1 


4 


9 


MO'.< 




5 


9 


- 5 


- 4 


7 


- 8 


11 


FA V 


- 5 


l 


- 7 


- 1 


- 8 


2 


- 3 


5 


l; 


6 


- 1 


- 4 


- 4 


13 


9 


8 


- 6 




d 


3 


-If- 


- 3 


2 


9 


10 


4 






c , 


-13 


3 


2 


7 


1 


2 




'j 


1 


- 2 


6 


- 6 


- 1 


5 


4 


,1/ 


- • : * 


■- 4 


-17* 


1 


- 2 


- 3 


- 8 


-11 




•; f 


- 1 


1 1 


-13 


- 3 


-14+ 


8 


12* 


f 

* ; 


— i 


- 7 


-1 1 


- 1 


-14 


5 


- 5 


- 3 




j 


. ? 


19* 


- 6 


- 4 


- 4 


- 3 


2 
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Table 2.9. Influence of Mothers' Achievement Values on Other Variables, by 

Subculture and Sex: Standardized Partial Regression Coefficients, 
in Hundredths 



Oependent 


All 


Urban 


Black 


Rural 


Black 


Rural 


White 


Variable 


Boys G1r1s 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 



nrr 


j 


i 
i 


c 

9 


i 


i 


1 
1 


- 1 


0 


ED 


. 1 


4 


-Ifl 


m 1 


1 c 


J 




C 
9 


AC 


- 4 


- 4 


0 


3 


- 2 


-13 


- 5 


- 8 


MOC 


8* 


0 


4 


14 


20* 


-11 


- 2 


0 


MED 


14*+ 


5 


2 


9 


24*+ 


- 4 


9 


0 


SEL 


- 3 


8 


-14 


2 


- 4 


3 


1 


13+ 


MOTK 


3 


5 


12 


20* 


2 


7 


- 2 


0 


FATK 


0 


- 2 


- 1 


- 5 


- 8 


3 


6 


- 1 


IV 


15*+ 


1 


10 


-16 


19+ 


8 


12 


12 


DM 


9* 


6 


- 1 


0 


10 


11 


12+ 


S 


PU 


- 3 


1 


- 1 


1 


- 3 


- 6 


0 


s 


COM 


4 


7 


- 2 


10 


4 


11 


5 


•5 


OUT 


- 3 


11* 


- 2 


14 


- 2 


27*+ 


0 


0 


CHA 


17** 


11* 


8 


- 1 


10 


3 


23** 


lt»+ 


IQ 


9* 


13** 


2 


16 


6 


32** 


15* 


5 


FST 


- 9* 


- 8 


6 


- 4 


-12 


-11 


-13* 


- 7 



Significance levels: ** » .005 or less, *+ « .01 to .006, * * .05 to .02, 

+ - .10 to .06 



Status Characteristics of the Mother and the Household 

Table 2.10 provides evidence that the characteristics of the mothers for 
which we have data «/>rt some Influence on the level of the mothers' achievement 
values but very little on her degree of anomla. The mother's age (MOG) signif- 
icantly and negatively Influences her achievement values (ACV) 1n five of the 
six subgroups but age shows little Influence on anomla (ANO). Being on welfare 
also seems to have the expected negative Influence on achievement values, 
though the coefficients are significant 1n only three of the groups. 

The expected positive association between anomla (AN0)*and being on welfare 
(WEL) holds 1n two of the groups but since there would seem to be no reason why 
the relationship of being on welfare to the mothers' anomla would vary with the 
sex of the survey child, 1t seems difficult to draw any conclusion. There are 
no significant and substantial relationships of these attltudlnal variables with 
the mother's having or not having a husband (N0H) and with the size of the house- 
hold (H0Z), though most of the small relationships are 1n the expected negative 
direction for ACV and positive direction for Afj0\ 
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Table 2.10. Dependence of the Mother?' Anomia and Achievement Value Scores 
on Status Characteristics of the Mother and the Household, by 
Subculture and Sex: Standardized Partial Regression Coefficients, 
1n Hundredths 



uepenaent 


independent 


All 


Urban 


Black 


Rural 


Black 


Rural 


WhUf 


Variable 


Variable 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


G1r1s 


Boys 


Girls 






0 


8* 


1 


1 ii 
I J* 


- 5 


3 


2 


7 




iiUn 


7+ 


3 






Q 
0 


3 


3 


• 7 


A NO 


WEL 


2 


l£** 


- 3 


1 


- 6 


14* 


10 


19** 




MOG 


5 


6 


- 8 


- 3 


10* 


1 


7 


15* 




HOZ 


- 2 


-11* 


- 6 


-12 


2 


-10+ 


- 6 


- 9 




NOH 


- 1 


- 2 


- 1 


- 2 


- 1 


- 4 


- 3 


2 


ACV 


WEL 


-16** 


-10** 


-21+* 


-13 


- 4 


- 8 


.26** 


.13* 




MCG 


-12** 


-14** 


-12* 


-13* 


-11* 


- 4 


-15*+ 


-28** 


Significance 


levels: ** » 


.005 


or less, 


*+ » .01 


to . 


006, * « 


.05 to 


.02, 






+ = 


.10 to 


■ .06 















Summary 

The thing that stands out most dearly concerning the mothers' attitudes 
and their aspirations for their children, as these affect the children's status 
projections and are affected by other variables, is the lack of consistent and 
strong relationships, except m a few instances. In addition to lack of evldtnct 
of some of the expected relationships, there are Indications 1n the case of torn 
variables of influerce in the opposite direction from that expected. The gtntfll 
lack of significant relationships for some variables may be partly due to tht age 
level of the students and the consequent instability of their career thinking, at 
well as the lack of salience for the mothers of serious career thinking concerning 
these children, particularly when they have older children who are nearer tht Stage 
of crucial career decisions. But some of the lack of expected relationships way 
represent real subcultural and sex differences. Additional research Is needed to 
confirm or dlsconfirm the apparent differences. Meanwhile the genera! lack of 
expected influence of the mothers' thinking on that of their children suggests 
that there Is plenty of room for earlier and better mother-child communication 
regarding careers. It was to this end that the experimental phase of the present 
study, described in Chapters VII through X, was carried out. 

There is somewhat more evidence of the mothers' aspirations Influencing 
the children's thinking among rural white mother-child pairs than 1n the two 
black groupings. But the lack of an urban white sample weakens the tentative 
conclusion that this is primarily racial and subcultural rather than only a 
rural -urban difference among 1ow-1ncome groups. 

Among factors thought to Influence the mothers' plans for their children 
and thus Indirectly to influence m some degree the children's career thinking, 
the child's 10 and the family background are the only ones where such an Influence 
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is fairly clear and consistent. While other studies have generally assumed that 
the Influence of IQ and family background is direct, the present study Indicates 
a more indirect path to the children's status projections. But the general lack 
of Influence of the mothers' anomla level on their plans for the .children does not 
conform to theoretical expectations, possibly because "anomla," as defined by the 
Srole Scale, may be normative 1n these low-Income subcultures. The Inconsistent 
or uneven Influence of the mothers' achievement values on their status projections 
for their children also does not conform to previous- theory and research. If the 
present sample had cut across all socioeconomic and class levels these attltudlnal 
variables might have performed as expected, but within the narrow social status 
range of the present study they do not seem to be predictive of status projections. 
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CHAPTER VI 



FINDINGS FOR THE BASELINE STUDY 



Paper 3. ..Influences on Child's Academic Motivation, Self-Concept, 
and Designation of Parents as Significant Others 



As shown 1n Paper 1 the child's academic motivation, self-concept, arid 
significant other Influenct are Important variables affecting the child's status 
projections. The child's educational projection 1s directly Influenced by aca- 
demic motivation; the Influence of self-concept on educational projection 1s 
mediated by academic motivation; and together self-concept and academic motiva- 
tion provide the linkage for the Influence of parent-child behavior on educa- 
tional projection. The relatively modest direct effects of significant other 
Influence 1n the parent of the opposite sex on the child's occupational pro- 
jectlon 1s also noted. 

This paper 1s concerned with the direct effects o' antecedent variable! 
on the child's academic motivation (AC), self-concept (SEL) , and the child's 
reporting that his father's (FATK) and/or mother's (MOTK) conversations con- 
cerning his or her educational and occupational future has been most Influential 
on status projections. A brief examination of the variables upon which they are 
dependent 1s necessary for gaining a better understanding of the processes re- 
lated to the status projections of these students. 

Academic Motivation 

For both boys and girls the primary determinant of academic motivation (AC) 
1s self-concept (SEL) and to a lesser extent measured Intelligence (IQ) and high 
performance expectations of the mother (DM). (See Table 1). For girls the 
eftriltlon of Influence of mother's loving (LV) ch1ld-rear1nq orientation 1s 
supportive of previous literature which indicates that achievement motivation 
has Its ImDetus 1n early affective parental behavior (Rosen and D'Andrade, 1959). 
In other words, the transmission of achievement value occurs 1n socialization 
orientations conveying a system of high parental expectations facilitated by 
rewards and punishment. (See Heckhausen, 1967). 

The path of SilH AC 4* ED 1s further noteworthy because of the rather unique 
scale used to measure SEL. The fact that the scale 1s devoid of "achievement" 
or "ability" Items suggests that "self worth" (Implied by the Instrument) 1s related 
to academic orientations. Ability 1s likewise a facilitator of such orientation, 
for, as noted, 10 is also a significant antecedent of AC. This set of paths 1s 

************ 



Contributors: Richard R. Butler and Andrew W. Balrd, Social Science Research 
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also supportive of McCarthy and Yancey's (1971:659) contention that an Intrin- 
sic relationship exists between academic orientations and self-concept whatever 
the measure of the latter. 



Table 3.1. Dependence of Chill's Academic Motivation (AC) on Independent Var1 
ables by Sub-Groun and Sex: Standardized Partial Reqresslon Co- 
efficients in Hundredths 



Independent 


Urban 


Black 


Rural 


Black 


Rural White 


All 


Variables 


— J22JL 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


MED 


15+ 


- 5 


8 


15* 


9 


6 


10*+ 


7+ 


MOC 


-13* 


- 1 


- 3 


4 


0 


0 


- 4 


3 


SEL 


24** 


30** 


35** 


26** 


40** 


26** 


31** 


28** 


FATK 


6 


2 


- 1 


- 8 


- 3 


20** 


0 


7+ 


MOTK 


5 


5 


3 


- 6 


7 


1 


6+ 


2 


COM 


1 


22** 


10* 


9 


6 


-11 + 


7+ 


8* 


PU 


-13 + 


-13* 


7 


0 


11* 


- 5 


3 


- 5 


DM 


25** 


6 • 


6 


30** 


12* 


9 


13** 


10*+ 


IV 


6 


5 


5 


10 


12+ 


21** 


7+ 


12** 


CHA 


- 9 


12* 


- 3 


- 1 


- 7 


- 8 


- 5 


- 0 


OUT 


- 3 


5 


- 2 


- 8 


-10 


- 5 


- 5 


- 1 


FST 


- 4 


- 6 


- 6 


- 4 


5 


2 


- 1 


- 2 


IQ 


17* 


5 


- 2 


17** 


12* 


8 


11*+ 


9* 


ACV 


0 


3 


- 2 


-13 


- 5 


- 8 


- 4 


- 4 


ANO 


1 


5 


-10 


- 5 


- 3 


9 


- 3 


4 


FBK 


-11 


8 


1 


- 8 


9 


3 


1 


- 2 


HOZ 


7 


4 


- 6 


8 


1 


14* 


0 


9* 


NOH 


3 


9 


- 9 


6 


4 


3 


- 2 


6 


WEL 


- 7 


- 6 


3 


- 3 


6 


-11 


1 


- 6+ 


Mon 


-11 


-20** 


- 7 


- 1 


1 


- 0 


- 6+ 


- 6+ 


** t p - 


005 * 


♦ = P .006 P 


.01 * = 


P .02 P 


.05 + 


* .06 • 


P. .10 
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While these antecedents of AC are consistent with the literature 1t 1s 
Interesting to note a lack of support for other variables that have been so 
identified. Not only is there an absence of influence from significant others 
(FATK, MOTK), family background (FBK), but also no influence from mother 's 
achievement value orientations (ACV), or anomla (ANO). On the other hand the 
level of the mother's more specific educational plans for her child does appear 
to influence AC except for the rban girls. Among the urban groups, mother's 
aqe seemed to depress AC. The lamer size of household, interesting enouqh, 
may positively affpct AC at least for rural white girls. 

",evera1 additional racial -resident ial differences are to be noted. The 
relationship o f COM fo AC is most characteristic of the urban black girls and 
the relationship |$, j n fact, neoative for rural white girls. This 1s, perhaos, 
congruent with the apparent " independence" or "autonomy" of the urban black girls 
that 1s mentioned in other papers (see Coleman, Paper 2, and Butler and Balrd, 
Paper 1). other statistically significant differences are father's influence (FATK) 
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on rural white girls'. AC and a negative relationship between a punishing mother 
(PU) and urban black boys' AC, while the relationship 1s a positive one for the 
two groups of rural boys. 

Sel f -Concep t 

The significant antecedents of SEL for both boys and girls give strong 
support for Coopersmi th's (1967:164-234) summation of the Influence of parental 
behavioral orientations on the child's self-esteem (Table 2). The positive In- 
fluence of LV and DM, coupled with the negative Influence of PU, confirm the Idea 
that parental warmth and high expectations enhance positive self-regard while 
parental rejection, domination, and severe punishment depress self-regard. 

• There is some evidence that IQ is one of the variables affecting the boy's 
self-esteem, however, this relationship 1s strong only for urban black boys. 
Most of the influence of IQ on SEL for boys 1s an Indirect effect which 1s medi- 
ated by the maternal behavior variables LV, PU, and DM. • 

The only other varfable related to SEL 1s father's Influence (FATK) for 
boys/ tt is of Interest tlv.t not only 1s mother's Influence (MOTK) lacking, 
but also mother's acrrevanent ^Mentations (ACV, ANO), FBK, no husband (NOH), 
household size (HOZ). and status (WEL) ha e little or no impact on 

self-concept. This litter point is congruent with McCarthy and Yancey's (1971) 
criticisms of previous literature that emphasizes the self-defeating environment 
of the disadvantaged. 



Test of elaboration for the antecedents of SEL for boys (not shown) reveal 
that a standardized partial regression value of .203 for SEL on IQ 1s reduced to 
a value of .106 when the effects of COM, DM, PU, and LV are ptrtlalled out. 

2 

'Noteworthy are the spurious correlations of FATK, MOTK with girls' SEL 
and MOTK with boys' SEL. Significant correlation coefficients (not shown) are 
reduced with the inclusion of COM, PU, DM, LV in the regression model. 
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Table 3.2. Dependence of Child's Self-Concept (SEL) on Independent Variables 
by Sub-Groupini) and Sex: Standardized Partial Regression Co- 
efficients in Hundredths 



Independent 


Urban 


Black 


Rural 


Black 


Rural 


White 


All 




Variables 






Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


FATK 


3 


8 


21** 


- 4 


12* 


2 


14** 


3 


MOTK 


0 


9 


2 


- 1 


6 


2 


2 


3 


COM 


16* 


21** 


10 


- 5 


0 


5 


8* 


6 


PU 


- 8 


-24** 


-20** 


-25** 


-30** 


-36** 


-21** 


-29** 


OM 


8 


18* 


9 


31** 


13* 


14* 


11*+ 


19** 


IV 


33** 


- 0 


34** 


22*+ 


27** . 


24** 


31** 


18** 


CHA 


- 8 


- 0 


- 2 


2 


10 


- 8 


3 


- 3 


OUT 


3 


- 4 


9 


- 3 


2 


- 2 


5 


- 1 


FST 


6 


3 


- 6 


9 


- 9 


1 


- 4 


4 


IQ 


18** 


-11 


7 


12+ 


4 


- 5 


10* 


1 


ACV 


-14 


2 


- 4 


3 


1 


13t 


- 3 


8 


A NO 


- 7 


3 


- 1 


1 


4 


9 


- 0 


4 


FBK 


1 


2 


5 


-10 


7 


- 1 


4 


- 3 


HOZ 


1 


- 1 


2 


- 1 


- 8 


-15** 


- 1 


- 6 


NOH 


- 8 


-16+ 


3 


2 


5 


- 5 


- 1 


- 4 


WEL 


1 


3 


7 


- 1 


4 


- 6 


4 


- 2 


MOG 


- 4 


7 


7 


1 


- 9 


- 1 


1 


- 0 



** = P .005 *♦ -- .006 P .01 * .02 P , .05 ♦ * .06 .P < .10 



Significa nt Ot her Infl uence 

The only persistent antecedent for both boy's and girl's reporting 
father (FATK) on mother (MOTK) as influential on their occupational and educa- 
tional future is a loving (LV) maternal behavior orientation (Tables 3 and 4). 
Perhaps this is indicative of the positive regard accorded parents when the 
mother's behavioral orientation is perceived by the child as "affectionate," 
'concerned," and 'suoporti v<«. " This is to say that the "designation" of 
significant other status (one who is assumed to have influence on attitudes of 
another, o' assumed to be a role model) is contingent upon the quality of 
parent-cnild interaction (see Furstenberg, 1971). It should be pointed out, 
nowever, that a "designation" of significant other status does not necessarily 
lead t„ actual influence on another, as revealed by the weak influence of FATK 
and MOTK on OCC and ED. It would appear that, for these students, the desig- 
nation of signi'.cant other status is, perhaps, more "honorific" than functional. 

The finding-, that COM is an antecedent of MOTK for both males and females 
is consistent with hteratu'e that indicates "participatory socialization," In 
contrast with 'reoressive socialization," is conducive to parental influence, 
(McClelland, H5v, J nsen, 19^4t>; Rosen and D'Andrade, 1959). Other significant 
relationships o< variables with FATK and MOTK are less simply patterned but those 
for 10 m Table 3.4 perhaps deserve some comment. There is generally positive 
association between 10 and MOTK for boys, while it becomes negative for girls and 
seems to indicate that mothers niay play a supportative role for girls but an in- 
spirational <o1*> for bo/i. Tms interesting cross-sex parental relationship has 
alread/ been noted m Paper 1. The fact that punishing (PU) behavior 1s positively 
related to '"ention-, of the mother, as seen m Table 3.4, shows simply that the MOTK 
o variable is sens it we to the sh^er volume of mother-child Interaction. 
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Table 3.3. Dependence ot Child's Reporting Father as Significant Other (FATK) 
on Independent Variables by Sub-Group and Sex: Standardized 
Partial Regression Coefficients in Hundredths 

rndependen t Urb'a h" BTack Ru raTTSTac k RuraT ~Wh Vte ATT 

ViQ5kl51 . Bo ii Girjs Boys _Girjs Boys Girls Boys Girls 

COM 
PU 
DM 
LV 
CHA 
OUT 
FST 

IQ 
ACV 
A NO 
FBK 
HOZ 
NOH 
WEL 
MOG 



* P 



J 


- 2 


9 


- 8 


g 

U 




0 


J 


8 


6 


. 9 


16* 


•j 


i 
i 


n 
u 


0 


17* 


- 8 


0 


8 


4 


- 9 


6 


- 2 


5 


14 


20* t 


12 


15* 


1 7* 






- 3 


•y 


S 


- 3 


-15* 


- 7 


- 2 


- 3 


- ] ? 


- 1 


- 4 


- 2 


- 3 


- 8 


- 4 
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- 1 


-11 


12* 


- 6 


6 


13* 


8* 


2 


0 


- 0 


- 7 


3 


11* 


- 4 


3 


1 


- 1 
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- 8 


3 


6 


- 1 


- 0 


- 2 


- 7 


- 1 


- 8 


2 


- 3 


5 


- 5 


1 


-11 


1 


12* 


- 3 


- 2 


5 


1 


3 




- 8 


- 1 


7 


5 


- 8 


3 


- 2 


-22** 


-41** 


-22** 


-23** 


-37** 


-18** 


-27** 


-26** 


- 9 


21** 


- 1 


- 3 


6 


- 6 


- 1 


3 


-12 


-11 


9 


4 


- 3 


- 6 


- 1 


- 4 


005 - 


006 P 


01 * 


* .02 P 


.05 t« 


06 P 


.10 





Table 3.4 Dependence ot Child's Reporting Mother as Significant Other(MOTK) 
on Dependent Variables by Sub-Group and Sex; Standardized Partial 

Regression Coefficients m Hundredths 



Independent 


Urban "Black" 


"RVaT Black 


Rural 


White 


All 




Variables 


Boys 


Girls 


Bqy_s 


Girls 


Bo,ys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


COM 


10 


1 1 


1 


1 


14* 


7 


9* 


10* 


PU 




2 


15* 


4 


4 


- 2 


7+ 


2 


DM 


- 3 


-16* 


- 5 


14 


7 


2 


1 


3 


LV 


35** 


36** 


18* 


25** 


13* 


14* 


20** 


22** 


CHA 


6 


- 1 


1 


- 2 


- 6 


3 


1 


- 0 


OUT 


0 


- 2 


1 


- 4 


- 3 


- 2 


- 0 


- 2 


FST 


14* 


9 


G 


-16* 


4 


10 


8* 


3 


to 


ia* 


-14* 


- 2 


-18** 


17* 


- 4 


11* 


-11* 


ACV 


\2 


20* 


2 


7 


- 2 


0 


3 


5 


a;io 


9 


- 5 


- 4 


7 


- 8 


11 


- 1 


5 


FBK 


- 1 


- 6 


1 1 


- 3 


0 


7 


4 


1 


HOZ 


3 


15* 


2 


- 7 


1 


- 5 


1 


- 3 


NOH 


0 


- 3 


2 


5 


- J 


12* 


. - 0 


7 


WEL 


1 J* 


19* 


2 


2 


5 


-22** 


6 


- 5 


MOj 


7 


- 4 


7 


- 9 


- 2 


2 


0 


- 2 


** * P .005 


*♦ i 


.006 P 


01 * 


- 02 P 


.05 * 


06 


P . 10 
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CHAPTER VI 

Paper 4... Child's IQ, Being Firstborn, Child's Perception of Mother's Behavior 

Mother's Values For Her Child, and Their 
Relationships With Other Variables 

Introduction 

u.i., T !)! d1 ; cu$s10n ^ this paper will be centered on two child variables, the 
child s IQ and an Indicator variable. denoting firstborn or an only child (FST) 
along with six others measuring mother-child relationships. These eight variables 
are placed midway 1n the hypothesized causal sequence of 23 variables (Table \$ t 
Chapter V) under the assumption that they Influence the aspiration and attlttt&f 
of the child but are 1n turn affected by certain more basic family characteristics. 
The position of FST 1n the causal ordering 1s not clearly defined by theory but In 
the regression analysis 1t was blocked with IQ, antecedent to the mothers' values 
for her child and subsequent to family background and the mother's anomla and 
achievement values. 

If a child's IQ score on the OtlSrLennon Mental Ability Test 1s Inter- 
preted as a measure of scholastic aptitude and of the child's current success 
in acquiring academic skills necessary 1n a technical society, then one might 
expect the score to be related directly and/or Indirectly to the child's occupa- 
tional and educational aspirations and expectations. A mother's plans for her 
child, 1f she tries to make them realistic, would also take academic skills into 
consideration. The meaning of the 0t1s-Lennon IQ score 1s discussed 1n some 
detail 1n Chapter IV. The authors of the Test Manual (Otis and Lennon, 1969) 
state that the score can be Interpreted as a predictor of academic success but 
they also stress that results should not be used to curtail educational opportu- 
nities of culturally disadvantaged children. 

The Importance of parent-child Interaction, especially the climate of 
mother-child relationships, 1n the chlTd's development of self-regard and of 
motivation for achievement 1s belno Increasingly discussed 1n the literature 
(e.g., Coopersmlth, 1967). Four of the variables 1n the present study which 
measure certain aspects of mother-child Interaction are based on the child's 
description of his mother's behavior toward him. These behaviors are grouped 
??L! abe l ed as Lo \ 1ng < LV)f D«wnd1ng (DH), Punishing (PU), and Communication 
(COM). Two variables are based on the mother's choice of characteristics de- 
sired in her child which are reflected 1n the factors labeled outgoing (OUT) and 
character (CHA). The Influence of these variables on the child's self-concept 
(SEL) and on his academic motivation (AC) will be of particular Interest. 



************ 
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'. - < ; .<■.'.; " f tv- .-feet ■* o: those variable* on those 

wni:'-. -ol'-v. • . i..-ii • ■ .v.! thr wcivs "n wucn each is affected by 

tnose »vh'.." " t »*-.s' - :\« -.o.-m.-l. 'he eagres of the strength of the 
rel a no'Vi -:.vrf»- ,".< n. -t ••, are tm "tandardiZcd partial reyr ession coeffi- 
cients, in.: ; -t- w . • -'at v ,; r-.» ..vis-! p«- ira.- 1 ' v on bignif icanee levels and 
on patters ■» ^i ;oe*''c:ents r .une**- "lan on che numerical values themselves. 



•°. ! 1 A'"/*?. A : L v: .°. 3?i_1 Relationships with Other Variables 

It .-<as - 4 i*vc-jit to olace th<* variable IQ, as measured on the Otis-Lermon 
Test, a', i'" y .. Kt'cZ-ar location m the hypothetical causal sequence since Its 
relationship' «'f. r.e-.era^ o f tne study variables .ire undoubtedly two-d1rect1ona1 . 
Ir. the r - r .3 1 r-: . . :n wal,ses, IC and the firstborn variable (TST) were both 
placed 1" jc V.l!, d-wdenl nn the five descriptive background variables 
(Mother's Vie, Afi'd'e v tatu;>, -io Husband, Household Size, Family Background) and 
tne two vf tables '•.j'mq -.others' attitudes (Anomie and Achievement Values). 
They are tu^n as ir-r.ecedert-.. of the occupational and educational status pro- 
jections ?♦ cot' and "-o-her a? well as of certain behavioral and attltudlna! 
variables . 

"r.-le lists the standardized partial regression coefficients which 
shew the I"> on each cf 14 variables after controlling for certain 

otner varooses. '!The independent variables in each regression eouation include 
ail vKM'n'es ' r ' the oloc.s following that of the dependent variable, as listed 
in Table 1.1, >ipte'- \ ). Not unexpectedly, relationships with the child's educa- 
tional objections HjJ am with his academic motivation (AC) are significant for 
the to^b'^ed t* a^os jn^ sceral of the subgroups. However, IQ has a statistically 
S"*«1fi;a*t e^ect or tno child's occupational aspiration-expectations (OCC) only 

t^e t«o ,r.:-i" :,'i>-zv "koups Trns f indmg, as y/as commented on 1n Paper 2, 
.~;ay ^e*'e.:*; tn^ c^i! 's knowledge of a greater variety of jobs and the 

relevar.:- ■ • e^citi-joT 'eg ji regents m getting them. The detailed analysis of 
the antfced'.-ft- :* "l! i-.d m p jper i shows that IQ also has an indirect 
e*'*ect .'• :.-,to tne m o tree's status projections and through 

pare"*.- ' ' ! '"^ it' ")' * . 

*-~t'>te tr* the ^elationsnip between 10 and occupational 

stit.t ■ f t * ■ v * •*, the i^es'ion o f tne attainability of the occupation named 
by tne : .» rc " > t."ivi account that child's 10 level. In order to assess 
tr.r-, ><■ j*t-* -•' .ii -vie -r„ ;j]ge for each o f the census categories of occupa- 
f '^s " r " 'i; - I "' «Dce"-1i/ '. the mimnal level of 10 required for 

oo/s :i r c c j o • t ' o ** a 1 cateio*"/. For example, Professional -Technical 

was at.*- r i' !'. -i* ' ■ a d Orc-'iti/e a . 30. It turns out that an average 
; .. /•! ;>■• T-'. j • ' 'r tn-': entire study population of boys to attain 

t-.e:' - r,: '- ' -:i k '/' :r ■ >' t r e"" expected one. These urn then be compared 
ti '..-'•>. ". ' - 'i ' ' :;0/S "his difference suggest that there 

/■(•'" '• •••'/ .-• .. :><■■'- " ■ *••» ■'..;; ~ r attaining tne occupations they aspire 

t , . e • . ■" - , ' • ••••••/ ••/:.«"•;*.. •;* r :)j'*se, the subjective judgement 

--it. 4 • <i . . ' . r i i ' . *''s.a' '!' ,r , j'de-" to enter a professional technical 

•• ' . •• • : ' r f ho "--)? h^ r ' t n I ins $! >f child, both 

■'• ! "' . , 1 • : f-'.-.-it' 'il Msr "'/, "» sfonn a ; if! positive. The mothers 
',.-•!- •. •••/■ • 1 !»i ■* k r r "r c'i' "d r er 's a^-i'ie-n': capatr. 1 1 1 ios as related 
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to the requirements for success In certain types of jobs and 1n pursuing higher 
education. There are probably reciprocal relationships here; high- expectations 
on the Pjrt of the mother may encourage better academic performance on the part 
of the child while low expectations may have the opposite effect. These possi- 
bilities have also been discussed 1n Paper 2. 

Another set of varlables.whkh shows significant dependence on IQ 1s the 
group describing the mother's behavior as perceived by the child. For boys 
there 1s a strong positive relationship between IQ and loving behavior of the 
mother (LV) aid a strong negative relationship between IQ and mothers' punishing 
behavior (PU) «iso, high IQ scores tend to be associated with high scores on 
the variable neasuMng mother's communication with her child (COM) for both boys 
and girls, but especially for girls. In order to Interpret those associations, 
1t may be helpful to discuss 1n more detail what 1s being measured by the four 
variables LV, PU, DM and COM. 

Table 4.1. Influence of Child's 10/ on 14 Other V*r1ab1*s-r Standardized Partial 
Regression Coefficients In Hundredths 



Variables 
Oep. Indep. 


All 

Boys 


Girls 


Urban Black 
Boys Girls 


Rural 
Boys 


Black 
Girls 


Rural 
Boys 


White 
Girls 


OCC IQ 
ED 


7 

16** 


2 

11* 


17+ 20* 
18* 13 


6 

2. 


2 

14* 


2 

20** 


- 6 
9 


AC 


11** 


9* 


17* 5 


- 2 


17** 


12* 


8 


MED 
MOC 


18** 
14** 


15** 
23** • 


20** 17* 
26**- -3?**- 


13* 
9 


16* 
16*- 


14* 

15*- • 


8 

20**- 


SEL 


10* 


1 


18** -11 


7 


12* 


4 


- 5 


FATK 
MOTK 


3 

11* 


1 

-11* 


8 0 
18* -14* 


- 7 

- 2 


3 

-18** 


11* 
17* 


- 4 

- 4- 


COM 
PU 
DM 
LV 


19** 
-17** 
- 4 

15** 


25** 

- 7 

- 4 

7 


13 30** 
- 7 8 
4 3 
18* 9 


7 

-20** 
- 8 

1H 


14* 

- 7 

- 8 

- 6 


25** 
-18** 
- 3 

13* 


19** 
-11 
- 9 

12* 


CHA 
OUT 


4 

0 


9* 
4 


- 2 18* 
15* - 3 


- 1 

- 5 


14* 
- 4 


11* 
- 6 


- 1 
9 


Significance levels: ** 

♦ ■ 


■ .005 or less, *♦ ■ 
.10 to .06 


.01 to 


.006, 


* ■ .05 


to .02, 



The first three measures of mother-child re1at1onsh1ps--Lov1ng, Demandlnq, 
and Pun1sh1ng--were derived from the child's responses about his mother on the 
45-1 tern Bronfenbrenner Parent Behavior Questionnaire. The fourth measure of 
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maternal behavior, Communication, was the child's score on a scale of five Items 
dealing with the amount of verbalization and type of decision making between 
mother and child. The Items In each category are listed below. The possible 
responses to most of the Items were: Always, Most of the Time, Sometimes, Hardly 
Ever, Never. (See Appendix A.) 

Loving: I can talk to her about anything. She 1s happy to be with me. 
She makes me fee! good and helps me when I have troubles. She says nice things 
about me to other people. She says nice things to me when I do something good. 
She teaches me things that I want to learn. She goes on pleasant walks and trips 
with me. She wants me to run errands or do favors for her. She helps me with 
my hobbles or things I like to do. She enjoys talking with me. She wants me 
to keep my own things 1n good order. She helps me with my school work when I 
do not understand something. She wants me to help around the house or yard. 

Demanding: When I go someplace for the first time, she comes with mt to 
mtke sure everything goes well. She says that I have to get her permission 
first when I want to go somewhere or play with my friends. She makes me work 
hard on everything I do. She 1s fair when she punishes me,. She seems to be 
upset and unhappy when I do not behave myself. She worries and 1s afraid that 
I cannot take care of myself. She wants to know exactly how I spend my money 
when 1 want to buy some little thing for myself. She tells me that I have to 
do better than other children. When I have to do something for her she explain! 
why. She makes me feel ashamed when I am bad. She tells me I can't roam or 
wander around because something might happen to me. She tells me exactly when 
I should be home. When she punishes me, she explains why. She tells me, "I 
don't want to have anything more to do with you", when I do not behave myself. 

Punishing : She punishes me by sending me out of the room. She telH mt 
that other children behave better than I do. She slaps me. She punishes m 
by making me do extra work. She punishes me by not letting me play with other 
children. She pesters me and keeps telling me to do things. She spanks or 
hits me. She punishes me by not letting me do things I really enjoy. She 
punishes me by sending me to bed early. She tells me I am bad and yells at mt. 
She savs she win spank or hit me 1f I am bad. She punishes me by taking my 
fa /or ite things away. 

Co mmunication : When she punishes me, she tells me why , 1f I don't know/ 
When she "decides things or makes rules for me, she tells my why . When I do 
something she doesn't like, she talks to me and explains or reasons with me, 
instead of punishing me. Does she let you decide things for yourself more ' 
than she did a year or two ago? How are most things decided between you and 
your mother? 

• 

Sieqelman (1965) described the factors of Loving, Demanding, and Punish- 
ment as follows: 

Factor I, labeled "Loving", depicts a parent who 1s readily available 
for counsel, support, and assistance. This parent enjoys being with 
his child, oraises him, Is affectionate, concerned, and has confi- 
dence In him. 

Factor II, "Punishment," shows the greatest amount of consistency 
on the scalp factor loadings. This factor characterizes a parent 
who often uses physical and non-physical punishment with little 
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conc^rn for tht feelings and nttds of hit child, and frequently for 
no apparent reason. Although rejection or hostility by the parent 
1s not explicitly noted 1n the Hems, It 1s strongly suggested. 

A controlling, demanding, protecting, and Intrusive parent 1s 
depicted 1n Factor III, "Demanding/ This parent Insists on high 
achievement, explains to his child why he must be punished when 
such discipline 1s necessary, and becomes emotionally upset and 
distant when the child misbehaves (p. 168). 



The Communication Items were modified from questions used by Elder (1962) 
with older students. He labeled the Items "Independence Training" because he 
felt that the more a mother explains, reasons, and talks about decisions with 
her child, the more likely 1t 1s that the child 1s being prepared for responsi- 
bilities of Independent adult life. Some Investigators use the phrase Inde- 
pendence Training with different, connotations so the acronym COM 1s used 1n 
this study to stress the element of explanations and verbalizations since four 
of the five items deal with this aspect of the mother's behavior. One reason 
for Including the f1ve-1tem COM variable was to ascertain Its relationship to 
the Bronfenbrenner variables. 

It 1s dear from an examination of the Individual Items making up tfeese 
four scales that there are similarities 1n some of these measures. Table 4.1 
lists the partial correlation coefficients between pairs of the variables after 
adjustment for 11 background variables. Loving and Demanding, Loving and 
Communication, Demanding and Punishing, and Demanding and Communication are 
strongly and positively related pairs of variables. Loving and Punishing, how- 
ever, are significantly related 1n the positive direction in only one group 
(rural black boys), while Punishing and Communication are significantly related 
1n the positive direction 1n no group. The positive relationships between 
Loving and Demanding and between Punishment and Demanding are not unexpected 
from a psychological standpoint and from study of the Items making up these 
factors. 



Table 4.2. Partial Correlation Coefficients^ for Variables Measuring Child's 
Perception of Mother's Behavior 





A11 




Urban Black 


Rural 


Black 


Rural 


White 


Variables 


Boys 


Girls 


Beys Girls 


Boys 


Q+Ms 


Boys 


84f4« . 


LV and DM 


.52** 


.56** 


. 55** . 56** 


.48** 


.64** 


.51** 


.47** 


LV and PU 


.06 


-.06* 


-.02 -.15* 


.15* 


.03 


.01 


-.12* 


LV and COM 


.41** 


.39** 


.46** .38** 


.37** 


.42** 


.43** 


.38** 


DM and PU 


.36** 


.22** 


.35** .10 


.43** 


.29** 


.30** 


.22** 


DM and COM 


.33** 


.35** 


.33** .25** 


.32** 


.43** 


.36** 


.31** 


PU and COM 


.04 


-.05- 


.02 -.03 


.06 


.00 


.03 


-.13* 


Significance levels: 


** a 


.005 or less, *t 


• .01 to .006, 


* ■ .05 to 


.02, 






♦ ■ 


.10 to .06 










t* Adjusted for ChA, OUT, 


FST, IQ, ACV, ANO, 


FBK, HOZ 


, N0H, 


WEL, M0G 
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The overall preponderance of positive correlation coefficients shows either 
that mothers wno are active in one area tend to be active 1n all or 1t may arise 
from a response set or response bias by the children. It 1s 1 1 kely that both 
phenomena occur. T he only variable with low or possibly negative association 1s 
punishing, and it is tied into the cluster of LV, DM and COM by way of DM. That 
1s, punishinq and demanding behaviors tend to occur together or to be absent 
toqether, whereas punishinq behavior 1s not affected or 1s even less when the 
other two types (LV and COM) are at higher levels. 

This link between PU and DM is notably less for girls than for boys 1n all 
sub-cultures. In general the Isolation of punishing behavior from the other 
three is more extreme for girls than for boys. This suggests the presence of i 
cultural norm to the effect that punishment for girls excludes loving behavior, 
while boys may perceive lovinq behavior as well as punishing behavior from the 
mother. Table 2 of Chapter V shows that girls tend to report slightly higher 
levels of all types of mother's behavior except for punishing. This flndln'g 1s 
remarkably consistent over the three study sub-groups. 

In general, the pattern of Interrelationships among the four variables 
shown in Table 4.2 is almost identical for the three sub-cultures. This finding 
was also. reinforced by factor analyses carried out on the Individual Items which 
showed that the same ^our variables (LV, DM, PU, and COM) appeared as factors 1n 
all sub-cultures. It suggests that we are dealing with four fundamental dimensions 
of mother's behavior as seen by the child, 1n that they seem to be unlversals 
even for these quite distinctive families (obviously non-upper middle class, 
American families). 

Likewise, the data in Table 4.1 on the Influence of IQ?ttase four variables 
show fairly consistent sub-cultural similarities. The child who has lower IQ 
reports also a lesser degree of mother's communications and of loving behavior 
but a hiqoer degree of punishing behavior. This punishment regime 1s more pro- 
nounced for the lower 10 boys than for qlrls and also 1s associated with IQ 
somewhat mce in the rural areas than the cHy, although these latter differences 
do not attain statistical significance. 

While it may be true that 10 level tends to Increase, all things being 
equal, under a climate of h laying behavior, 1t 1s also strongly suggested that 
children who 'unction at a)\IQ level thereby get more loving behavior and avoid 
punishment. It is logical that a mother might spend more time explaining her 
behavior when the child has a higher IQ. Whether 1n fact mothers do behave 1n 
the ways tnei'* ) f *<orir»g say they do 1s still a moot point but the children 
themsel/es seem to perceive their mothers as reacting negatively to low IQ. 

T here ; s some evidence that 10 is also one of the factors contributing to 
a boy's sel '-esteem (StL) although the direct relationship 1s strong only for 
urban bl^ck boys. Since self-esteem depends strongly on all four maternal - 
beh-3/ij^ vjrhble:, 10 does thereby have an Indirect effect on self-esteem. 
A1! of t.-ns ->i:"o"y says that children who have the abilities captured 1n the 
10 score tend to i that they do have such abilities. 

a -mx 'i i * once *r)s* r > with the effect of IQ on reports of talking with 
f-ot-ie** -no'it '-i^ire job or schooling. Whereas boys with higher 10 report more 
talk-, with t.vir mothers, girls with higher 10 report fewer. Possibly when the boy 
has *»n.>wn -Mr* -ibMtty the mother encourages talking about his career future, but 
tni-> may not u#? true for n hri^nt girl. There, may not be enough money to send 
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her to school or not enough Interest 1n a career for her daughter to encourage 
the mother to talk with her. On the other hand 1f the daughter has low ability, 
the mother may feel a disinclination to discuss a career. Of course, we do not 
know the content of the actual discussions so we should perhaps 11m1t the Infer- 
ences even more. 

Table 4.3 lists the standardized regression coefficients of-IQ on the five 
family status variables and on the two mother's attltudlnal measures, anomla and 
achievement values. The values of R z , the square of the multiple correlation 
coefficient, Indicate that these seven variables account for a significant amount 
of the variation of IQ scores for all groups except the urban black girls. This 
1s due 1n large part to the dependence of IQ on the composite family background 
variable (FBK), a measure of relative status 1n the context of a low socioeconomic 
level of living for all families. This family background variable Includes 
parents' educational and occupational status along with several other measures 
and 1n these generally low-Income sub-cultures, 1t may be an Indication of how 
closely the family environment 1s approaching middle-class status. Table 4.3 also 
shows that mothers with high achievement values (ACV) and low anomle (ANO) tend 
to have children with high IQ scores. 

Table 4.3. Dependence of IQ on Seven Variables: Standardized Partial Regression 
Coefficients in Hundredths. 



Variables 
Dep. Indep. 



All 

Boys . Girls 



Urban Black 
Boys Girls 



Rural Black Rural White 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 



IQ 



R2 



ACV 
ANO 
FBK 



HOZ 
NOH 
WEl 
MOG 



9* 

• 8* 
24** 



13** 
- 2 
23** 



2 
•11 
29** 



16 
• 1 
1 



- 5 

- 2 

- 2 
4 



- 2 

- 3 

1 



0 

- 6 
-16* 

11 



- 8 
-11 
2 
5 



.131** .152** .184** .045 



6 

-14 
19*+ 



32** 
5 

17* 



15* 
- 5 
25** 



- 2 

1 
7 
1 



- 7 
0 

- 8 
0 



-12* 
- 1 

2 
3 



5 

- 3 
40** 



-12* 
2 
0 
0 



.086** .163** .180** .251** 



Significance levels: ** • .005 or Tess, *«• -.01 to .006, * • .05 to .02, 

♦ « .10 to .06 



In terms of the nature-nurture controversy or the task of separating genetic 
effects on IQ from the environmental effects these data are not very useful. The 
'act that ACV and ANO do show some effects on IQ even after adjustment for schools, 
which removes race and residence differences, and after adjustment for FBK does 
arrjue for the influence of environment. That 1s, mothers who hold certain attitudes 
seem to be able to influence their offspring's IQ. 

Amonq the variables based on household characteristics 1n Table 4.3, larger 
household size (HOZ), and being on welfare (WEL) tend to be associated with lower 
10 scores for some groups, but the relationships are not strong nor consistent over 

all sub-cultures. 
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i on* IVPA ° f F i rs t.porn Variable wi th Oth er Variables 

The variable concerning the ordinal position of the child (TST) was scored 
one if the child was an only child or the oldest and zero otherwise. The position 
of FST in tne causal ordering is not clearly defined by theory, but in the re- 
gression analyses it was blocked with IQ, antecedent to the mother's values for 
her child and subsequent to family background and the mother's anomia and achieve- 
ment values. 

Table 4.4 shows the standardized partial regression coefficients of 14 
variables in their dependence on FST. Significant relationships are sparse. 
Firstborn boys tend to report more talks with parents about plans than other 
children while firstborn girls and their mothers have higher career plans. Among 
the sub-cultures, rural black boys show positive relationships between FST and 
OCC, MED, and Mu. Rural white girls show significant positive effects of FST 
on OCC and FATK. Negative relationships for rural black girls between FST and 
MOTK and the maternal -behavior variables of Loving and Demanding may Indicate a 
difference in mother-daughter interaction for this group of firstborn children, 
particularly in contrast to the urban black girls. 

Table 4.5 shows the dependence of the firstborn variable on seven background 
variables. The regression coefficients of FST on household size and mother's age 
are significant and negative as expected. The partial correlation coefficients 
between IQ and FST, after controlling for the seven background variables, are not 

significant. 



Table 4.4. Influence of FST on Fourteen Other Variables: Standardized Partial 

Regression Coefficients 1n Hundredths 



Variable: 


Al 


1 


Urban 


Black 


Rural 


Black 


Rural 


White 


Dep. Indep. 


Bo/s 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


OCC FST 


6 


9* 


- 2 


- 9 


15* 


3 


3 


24** 


ED 


Q 


- 5 


5 


- 5 


8 


- 6 


- 4 


- 6 


AC 


- 1 


- 2 


- 4 


- 6 


- 6 


- 4 


5 


2 


MED 


4 


1 


5 


11 


17* 


2 


- 8 


- 6 




5 


8* 


3 


8 


13* 


5 


- 4 


7 


SEL 


- 4 


4 


6 


3 


- 6 


9 


- 9 


1 


FATK 




-) 


- 1 


-11 


12+ 


- 6 


6 


13* 


MO"-' 


1* 


3 


14+ 


9 


6 


-16* 


4 


10 


COM 


- 1 


1 


- 5 


13 


- 2 


- 9 


2 


0 




) 


- ? 




3 


- 4 


- 6 


3 


- 4 


•;m 


? 


- \ 




13 


3 


-19*+ 


3 


2 


./ 


4 


- 4 


- 3 


10 


1 


-16* 


- 4 


- 3 




i 


. . 




- 4 1 


0 


2 


- 6 


11 


o<r 




1 

• i 


- 6 


IS* 


0 


- 3 


- 1 


- 9 




o / & • - ■ * * 


• :<m" 






TflTtif 


7o06\* 


» .05 to .02, 




' .\<i to 
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Table 4.5. Dependence of FST on Seven Other Variables: Standardized Partial 
Regression Coefficients 1n Hundredths 



Variables 


All 

Al 1 




Urban Black 


Rural 


Black 


Rural 


wni te 


Dep. Indep. 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Gins 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


FST ACV 


- 9* 


- 8 


c 

D 


• H 


-12 


-11 


-13* 


- 7 




2 


— C 


19* 


- 6 


m A 
■p ■? 




- 3 


2 


FBK 


- 1 


- 3 


• 6 


• 8 


- 1 


0 


- 1 


- 3 


HOZ 


-45** 


-42** 


-45** 


-42** 


-40** 


-36** 


-45** 


-39** 


NOH 


- 5 


-10** 


-13* 


- 7 


3 


- 9 


- 6 


-11 


WEL 


• 4 


1 


- 2 


4 


-12* 


10 


1 


- 5 


MOG 


-28** 


-29** 


-16* 


-25** 


-28** 


-30** 


-35** 


-31** . 


R2 


.242** 


.206** 


.244** 


.231** 


.253** 


.183** 


. 289** 


.248** 


Partial Cbrr. 


















IQ and FST 


-.02 


.03 


-.00 


.10 


-1.0 


-.11 + 


.01 


.09 



Significance levels: ** « .005 or less, *♦ ■ .01 to .006, * ■ .05 to .02, 

♦ « .10 to .06 



Relationships of Maternal -Behavior Variables with Other Variables 

The effects of the three Bronfenbrenner variables and the Communication 
variable on the child's and mother's educational and occupational status ptt- 
jectlons and on the child's academic motivation, self-concept, and reports of 
talking with parents about plans are shown -1n Table 4.6. The most striking re- 
sults of these regression analyses are the strong positive effects of loving and 
demanding and the strong negative effect of punishing on the child's self-concept 
(SEL). The relationships are significant for both boys and girls and for most 
of the subgroups. The commun1cat1on-w1th-mother variable 1s also positively re- 
lated to self-concept for some groups although results are not as strong nor con- 
sistent as with loving and demanding. This may be due 1n part to the strong 
1ntercorre1at1ons among these three variables. 

Another variable which 1s dependent on some of the maternal behavior 
variables 1s the academic motivation of the child (AC). The variables loving, 
demanding, and communication are positively related to academic motivation for 
both boys and girls. Patterns vary 1n the subgroups but each shows a significant 
relationship between AC and some aspect of mother-child Interaction as perceived 
by the child. 
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Table 4.6. Influence of Loving, Demanding, PunfsMng and Communication Variables 
on Eight Variables: Standardized Partial Regression Coefficients 1n 

Hundredths 



Variables 


All 




Urban 


Black 


Rural 


Bl ack 


Rural 


White 

fill 1 ww 


Deo 


Ind&o 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


occ 


COM 


3 


6 


0 


7 


- 5 


10 


13+ 


3 


ED 




- 4 


7+ 


12 


5 


1 


10 


-16*+ 


0 


AC 




7+ 


8* 


1 


22** 


10+ 


9 


6 


-11 + 


MED 




- 1 


- 6 


- 8 


- 8 


1 


- 8 


1 


- 3 


MOC 




1 


1 


- 1 


8 


3 


- 7 


1 


1 






8* 


6 


16* 


21*+ 


10 


- 5 


0 


5 


FATK 




6 


3 


3 


- 2 


9 


- 8 


6 


13* 


MOTK 




Q* 


1 ft* 


1ft 


1 1 
1 1 


i 


1 


14* 


7 


OCC 


PU 


- 2 


1 


13 


0 


-10 


9 


- 3 


- 6 


EO 




2 


- 6 


0 


2 


0 


- 4 


1 


-11 + 


AC 




3 


- 5 


-13+ 


-13* 


7 


0 


11 + 


- 5 


MED 




3 


- 1 


9 


- 4 


- 2 


- 2 


2 


0 


MOC 




- 7+ 


- 1 


- 6 


3 


- 4 


- 7 


- 5 


0 


SEL 

WWW 




-21** 


-29** 


- 8 


-24** 


-20** 


-25** 


-30** 


-31** 


FATK 




0 


6 


8 


6 


- 9 


16* 


5 


1 


MOTK 




/ T 


0 
L 


7 


0 
£ 




A 


4 


. 9 

w 


OCC 


DM 


8+ 


0 


- 7 


- 3 


17* 


- 6 


8 


8 


ED 




4 


2 


1 


2 


3 


11 


7 


2 


AC 




13** 


10*+ 


25** 


6 


6 


30** 


12+ 


9 


MED 




- 6 


- 6 


- 8 


12 


-10 


- 6 


- 1 


-14* 


MOC 




2 


0 


- 7 


- 9 


- 2 


4 


13+ 


6 


SEL 




11*+ 


19** 


8 


18* 


9 


31** 


13* 


14* 


FATK 




6 


- 2 


17+ 


- 8 


0 


8 


4 


- 9 


MOTK 




1 


3 


- 3 


-16+ 


- 5 


14 


7 


2 


OCC 


LV 


2 


- 1 


9 


1 


8 


- 6 


- 6 


• 

- 1 


ED 




5 


- 5 


-14 


- 4 


17* 


-13 


7 


- 6 


AC 




7+ 


12** 


6 


5 


5 


10 


12+ 


21** 


MED 




2 


1 


15 


-14 


0 


5 


- 2 


5 


MOC 




3 


4 


10 


- 5 


10 


8 


- 5 


5 


SEL 




31** 


18** 


33** 


0 


34** 


22*+ 


27** 


24** 


FATK 




13** 


14** 


5 


14 


20*+ 


12 


15* 


17* 


MOTK 




20** 


• 22** 


35** 


36** 


18* 


25** 


13+ 


14* 


Significance level 


3 : ** 


* .005 or less, 


*+ « 


.01 to .006, * « 


.05 to 


.02, 








.10 to 


.06 
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As a group, the four variables IV, DM, PU and COM account for a large 
proportion of the total sum of squares due to the regression of SEL on the 17 
variables 1n Blocks V through X and of AC on the 20 variables 1n Blocks III 
through X. The percentages are given 1n Table 4.7, For example, for a11 boys, 
78% of the sum of squares due to the regression of SEL on the 17 variables from 
MOG through FATK 1n the causal sequence can be attributed to LV, DM, PU, and COM. 



Table 4.7. Percent of Total Regression Sum of Squares for Self-Concept and 
Academic Motivation Due to Loving, Demanding, Punishing, and 
Communication 



Dependent 
Variable 


All 

Boys Girls 


Urban 
Boys 


Black 
Girls 


Rural 
Boys 


Black 
Girls 


Rural 
Boys 


White 
G1r1s 


SEL 


78.0 87.3 


64.9 


62.0 


71.1 


90.7 


69.9 


73.7 


AC 


48.5 58.2 


48.5 


59.7 


43.3 


61.5 


42.2 


48.4 



Children who rate their mothers high on the loving scale report more talks 
with mother (MOTK) and with father (FATK) about job and school plans. There 
are also significant relationships between the communication variable and MOTK. 

The four variables measuring mother's behavior show 11tt1e direct effect 
on the child's occupational and educational plans (OCC and ED) nor on the mother's 
occupational and educational plans for the child (MOC and MED). Their effects 
are Indirect through their strong relationships with SEL, AC, MOTK and FATK. 
The point was made 1n Paper 1 that, because of the lack of evidence of direct 
effect, tnese characteristics of the mother's behavior may 1n reality not be so 
important 1n fixing their- children's status projections. Another viewpoint 
holds that OCC and ED are far from perfect Indicators of a child's status pro* 
jectlons and perhaps SEL and AC contain valuable components of status striving 
themselves, even 1f they are not stated 1n the concrete terms of years of school- 
ing or levels of job prestige. Under this view one can recommend that mothers 
apply liberal doses of loving and even demanding with frequent communicating it 
a reasoning and rational level of discourse, but go cautious with punishing, 1f 
they want their children to have high self esteem and to be academically motivated. 

Examination of Table 4.8, showing the dependence of Loving, Demanding, 
Punishing and Communication on the eleven preceding variables 1n the causal model, 
does not reveal many dear-cut patterns of relationships. Boy's with higher IQ 
scores tend to rate their mothers high on the Loving scale and low on the Punish- 
ing scale, while the effect of IQ on Communication is strong and positive for both 
boys and girls. Boys' mothers with high achievement values also tend to be per- 
ceived as more Loving. 

It 1s not surprising to find that, for boys at least, Communication de- 
creases as household size Increases, but an Inverse relationship between Family 
Background and Communication 1s harder to explain. Absence of the husband 1n the 
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Table 4.8. Dependence of Communication, Punishing, Demanding, and Loving on 11 
Other Variables: Standardized Partial Regression Coefficients 1n 
Hundredths 



Variables 


All 




Urban Black 


Rural 


Black 


Rural White 


Dep. 


Indep. 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys Girls 


COM 


CHA 


4 


- 3 


6 


3 


3 


- 4 


4 - 9 




OUT 


1i *♦ 


- 2 


21* 


6 


7 


- 6 


8 - 8 




FST 


- 1 


1 


- 5 


13 


- 2 


- 9 


2 0 




TO 




25** 


13 


A AAA 

30** 


7 


14* 


25** 19** 








7 


- 2 


1 A 

10 


4 


11 


5 5 




MINU 


u 


i 
i 


- 2 


6 


- 6 


- 1 


*» A 

5 4 




CO 1/ 

r u\ 




o 

- c 




- 4 


-16* 


- 5 


-16* 7 






• | o 


- 0 


AAA 

-20* 


- 1 


A A A . 

-20*+ 


- 4 


-11 - 9 




INUn 




c 

- a 


- 4 


1 AA 

-19* 


A 

- 4 


- 3 


A m 

- 2 5 




UCI 
WtL 


D 


i 
I 


1 


10 


1 


6 


MP A 

6 - 8 






• 0 


0 


-13+ 


1 A 

10 


- 6 


- 1 


A A 

- 4 8 




R 2 . 


.064** 


.060** 


.095 


.168** 


.058 


.040 


.078* .086*+ 


PU 


'CHA 


2 


12*+ 


10 


12 


- 5 


7 


- 2 15* 




OUT 


7 


13** 


19* 


12 


3 


12+ 


- 3 14* 




FST 


3 


- 2 


16+ 


8 


- 4 


- 6 


3 - 4 




IQ 


-17** 


- 7 


- 7 


8 


-20** 


- 7 


-18** -11 




ACV 


- 3 


1 


- 1 


1 


- 3 


- 6 


0 5 




AfiO 


- 3 


5 


-13 


3 


2 


7 


1 2 




r BK 


1 


1 


1 


12 


-12 


4 


15* - 1 




HUZ 


7 


9* 


20* 


20* 


-11 


1 


18** 12+ 




NOH 


8+ 


1 


1 


6 


10 


2 • 


11+ - 3 




WEL 


- 4 


0 


0 


- 4 


- 5 


3 


- 2 - 2 




MOG 


- 5 


- 9* 


4 


-15+ 


- 8 


-10 


- 9 - 5 




R c 


.036** 


.039*+ 


.077 


.105+ 


.099* 


.035 


.084* .060+ 


DM 


CHA 


2 


- 1 


5 


0 


- 6 


- 2 


5 0 




OUT 


3 


8+ 


0 

o 


c 
0 


0 


12 


1 4 




FST 


2 


- 3 


3 


13 


3 


-19*+ 


3 2 




IQ 


- 4 


- 4 


4 


3 




- 8 

(J 


J - 7 




ACV 


9* 


6 


- 1 


0 


10 


11 


12* 5 




A NO 


2 


3 


-10 


- 3 


2 


9 


10 4 




FBK 


- 4 


- 2 


1 


- 3 


3 


- 1 


- 9 3 




HOZ 


- 7 


2 


-15* 


9 


- 8 


- 4 


4 4 




NOH 


7+ 


- 3 


- 3 


- 8 


13* 


0 


11+ - 1 




WEL 


- 2 


8* 


10 


13 


-*4 


' 0 


- 7 14* 




m 


- 7* 


- 4 


- 8 


7 


5 


- 7 


-18** - 7 






.024 


.019 


.055 


.045 


.043 


.060 


.070* .034 
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Variables All Urban Black Rural Black Rural White 

Dep. Indep. Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 

LV CHA - 4 - 6 

OUT - 1 4 

FST - 4 - 4 
1 IQ 15** 7 
ACV 15** 1 

A NO .6 -2 

FBK - 9+ 2 

HOZ -8* - 7 
NOH 2-5 

WEL - 1 4 

MOG - 3 - 2 



R 2 .035* .021 



- a 


- 3 


- 9 


- 2 


1 


-11 


0 


2 


- 5 


4 


1 


3 


. 9 


10 


1 


-16* 


- 4 


- 3 


18* 


9 


1H 


• 6 


13+ 


12+ 


10 


-16 


19* 


8 


12 


12 


- 4 


- 4 


13 


9 


8 


• 6 


2 


6 


- 3 


4 


-15* 


- 8 


-18* 


-10 


- 6 


-11 


0 


- 2 


- 5 


-12 


3 


-10 


7 


3 


7 


7 


- 1 


4 


- 5 


1 


- 7 


16* 


8 


-10 


-12* 


• 5 


.-86 


.083 


.048 


.043 


.048 


.058 



Significance levels: ** « .005 or less, *♦ ■ .01 to .006, * ■ .05 to 02. 

♦ ■ .10 to .06 

family Increases punishing behavior of mothers of boys, while a larger numbtr of 
persons 1n the household has a similar effect on mothers of girls. It seems 
plausible to expect a mother who favors an outgoing child to be rated high on 
Communication with her child; this 1s true for all boys and' especially for urban 
black males. Reasons for the strong positive relationships between a mother 
favoring an outgoing child (OUT) or a child with character (CHA) and the Punish- 
1ng variable for girls are not clear. ■ 

Characteristics Which Mothers Value 1n Children 

Another aspect of the mother-child relationship 1s shown by the mother's 
view of the Ideal child, as expressed by her choice of traits which she consL 
ders most desirable. Responses of the mother to certain Items of Kohn's 
Parental Values scale were combined for scores on the two variables labeled OUT 
for mother values outgoing child" and CHA for "mother values child with character". 
as commented on 1n Chapter V, scores on these two scales are negatively correlated 

?lf?/ a S^ oth ?r !? d ? *? scor§s on a th1rd scala '•btltd polish (POL, mother values 
ch Id with polish) which was not used 1n the final regression analysis. Traits 
valued by the mother that made up the variable labeled CHA were: Tries hard to 
!i!?5*U d i 1$ a 5! e t0 ? e ! ind , $el f i hM "I'-controli 1s honest; 1s dependable. Traits 
f^M!?!^ ! he var l ab1ft labalad ? UT were: Gets along well with other children; 
is affectionate; 1s happy, 1s considerate of others; 1s Interested 1n why and how 
tninqs happen. 
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The standardise partial regression coefficients of twelve variables on 
OUT and CHA are s^own in r aMe 4.9. It is of interest that mothers who favor 
outgoing children a* well as mothers who favor children with character tend to 
have children with hi;jh occupational aspirations-expectations (OCC). For mother- 
daughter pairs, fngh scores on either CUT or C!!A tend to be associated with high 
Punishing scores. Mother-son pairs show strong positive associations between 
OUT and the Communication variable (COM) and between CHA and mother's educational 
plans for the child (MED). 

Table 4.9. Influence of Mother's Values on Twelve Other Variables: Standardized 
Partial 'egression Coefficients in Hundredths 



- ■ T ■ ■ 

Variables 


All 




Urban 


Black 


Rural 


Black 


Ru**al 


White 


Dep. Indep. 


boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


OCC CHA 


13** 


8+ 


12 


4 


15* 


17* 


10 


0 


ED 


5 


- 1 


- 2 


-16+ 


7 


7 


8 


- 1 


AC 


- 5 


0 


- 9 


12+ 


- 3 


- 1 


- 7 


- 8 


MED 


12** 


6 


9 


13+ 


9 


3 


12+ 


1 


MOC 


0 


5 


- 1 


- 3 


4 


10 


- 5 


6 


SEL 


3 


- 3 


- 8 


0 


- 2 


2 


10 


- 8 


FATK 


- 2 


- 3 


- 8 


2 


8 


- 3 


-15* 


- 7 


MOTK 


1 


0 


6 


- 1 


1 


- 2 


- 6 


3 


COM 


4 


- 3 


6 


3 


3 


- 4 


4 


- 9 


PU 


2 


12** 


10 


12 


- 5 


7 


- 2 


15* 


OM 


2 


- 1 


5 


0 


- 6 


- 2 


5 


0 


LV 


- 4 


- 6 


- 2 


- 3 


- 9 


- 2 


1 


-11 


OCC OUT 


13** 


9* 


18+ 


7 


15* 


15* 


8 


5 


ED 


5 


2 


- 4 


-10 


- 3 


5 


11 + 


4 


AC 


- 5 


- 2 


- 3 


5 


- 2 


- 8 


-10+ 


- 5 


MED 


5 


1 


17+ 


- 1 


1 


4 


- 1 


- 3 


MOC 


4 


•> 


2 


- 3 


4 


5 


4 


1 


SEL 


5 


- 1 


3 


- 4 


9 


- 3 


2 


- 2 


FATK 


- 4 


- 4 


-12 


- 1 


- 4 


- 2 


- 3 


- 8 


MOTK 


0 


- 2 


0 


- 2 


1 


- 4 


- 3 


- 2 


COM 




- 2 


21* 


6 


7 


- 6 


8 


- 8 


PU 


7 


13** 


19* 


12 


3 


12+ 


- 3 


14* 


OM 


3 


8+ 


8 


6 


0 


12 


1 


4 


L7 


- 1 


4 


0 


2 


- 5 


4 


1 


3 
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Significance level-,: ** = .005 or less, *+ = .01 to .006, * ' .05 to .02, 

* -• .10 to .06 

Ta.Jp i.1 • t ^ *: 3 the standardized partial recession coefficients of both 

OUT and r ,«A nr ►nr> rirn va' tables nrece'Unq them in the causa! sequence as well 

as partial ^r,*T«lition co*» f * icierts and coefficients of determination. The small 

values ) ( 01 i'vf;.-.a'." »ha f . relationships are not stronq. Family Backqround has a 

nosit1/ a e f f»ct m O 1 ;? for >.hq t-r*\ whit* mothers. Hiqh achievement values scores 

(AC7) o' the notnors ,jrn ass'/, la ted with a desire for children w.Uh character for 

the f'jra 1 ^'to irrn:>s r»«j t w«tn -i 'l°sire f or out'ioinn children for the "others of 
rjral hUcV jirl*,. 

Ui4t 
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Table 4.10. Dependence of Mother's Values for Child on Nine Other Variables: 
Standardized Partial Regression Coefficients 1n Hundredths 



Variables 


A 1 1 

All 


V 


Urban Black 


ft m 

Rural 


Black 


Rural 


White 


Dep. Indep. 


ft 

Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


CHA FST 


0 


4 


9 


-4 


0 


2 


- 6 


11 






9+ 


- 2 


18* 


- l 


14* 


lit 


- 1 


ACV 


17** 


11* 


8 


- 1 


10 


3 


23** 


19** 


ANO 


8* 


- 1 


11 


-13 


- 3 


-14* 


8 


12+ 


r on 


1 
1 


- 0 


5 


6 


12 


- 1 


- 7 


-12 


HOZ 


1 


n* 


7 


4 


- 2 


18** 


0 


3 


NUH 


1 
1 


8* 


- 3 


20* 


7 


4 


- 2 


5 


WtL 


1 


- z 


- 4 


-12 


- 2 


1 


1 


1 


MAP 




z 


1 


0 


23** 


2 


ft 

2 


ft 

2 


K 


.028* 


/\ A ft t 

.023* 


.027 


.082 


.067+ .067+ 


ft m ^ » 

.057+ 


ft a ft 

.040 


OUT FST 


- 3 


- 1 


- 6 


15* 


0 


- 3 


- 1 


- 9 


t n 


0 


4 


15+ 


- 3 


- 5 


- 4 


- 6 


9 


ACV 


- 3 


11* 


- 2 


14 


- 2 


27*+ 


0 


0 


ANO 


-11* 


- 4 


-17+ 


7 


- 2 


- 3 


- 8 


-11 


FBK 


1 OA A 

12** 


14** 


8 


7 


- 5 


1 


ft • ^ ^ 

21** 


ft A ^ . 

24** 


HOZ 


3 


- 3 


1 


6 


1 


- 4 


4 


- 4 


NOH 


3 


- 8* 


14* 


-16* 


-14* 


- 8 


7 


- 6 


WEL 


2 


6 


3 


3 


14* 


14* 


- 2 


3 


MOG 


- 3 


4 


2 


3 


- 6 


1 


- 6 


5 


R 2 


.028* 


.057** 


.097* 


.059 


.034 


.066+ 


.063* 


.122** 


Partial Corr. 


-.49** 


-.47** 


-.48** 


' -.43** 


-.33* 


> ..41** 


-.60** -.52** 


CHA and OUT 













0 

Significance levels: ** » ;005 or less, *♦ • .01 to .006, * « .05 to .02, 

♦ ■ .10 to .06 



Summary 

One of the important results of this study of 1,412 mother-child pairs is 
the demonstration of a strong relationship between the child's perception of his 
mother's behavior toward him and the child's self regard. The positive Influence 
of loving and demanding and the negative Influence of punishing on self-concept 
are evident for both boys and girls. Degree of communication between mother 
a*d child plays a lesser role. There 1s also some direct effect of mother's 
bt.navlor on the academic motivation of the child as well as Indirect effects 
through the strong relationship with his self-concept. Although 1t seems evident 
that a punishing non-demanding and non-lov1ng mother will depress self-esteem 
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of her offspring, it 1s possible that children who have high self-esteem may 
just perceive any of their mothers' behavior as loving and demanding but not 
as punishing. 

The fact that the two variables describing the mother's Image of the 
Ideal child, outgoing and having character, are positively related to the child's 
occupational status projections provides further evidence of the mother's Influence 
on the child. Relationships between these two variables and certain of the 
mother's behavioral variables suggest that the mother's behavior to her child may 
be affected by her Ideals for the child. 

There 1s some evidence that firstborn children and their mothers hive higher 
occupational status projections than other groups. There are also significant re- 
lationships between being firstborn and reports of talking to mother and father 
about plans. 

Although the relationships discussed 1n this paper differ 1n strength ana* , 
detail among subgroups, the general patterns for boys and for girls are con* 
s1 stent. The results of this study show that mother's behavior as perceived by 
the child affects the child's self-concept, academic motivation, and talking to 
mother or father about plans for the future and 1s 1n turn Influenced by the 
mother's values, the child's academic ability, and to some extent bv family - 
structural variables. The academic ability (IQ) of the child 1s related to a 
number of the variables, but of particular Interest are the strong relationships 
with educational projections of the child and with both educational and occupa- 
tional projections of the mother for the child. 
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CHAPTER VI 



FINDINGS FOR THE BASELINE STUDY 

Paper 5... Status Characteristics of the Mother and the Household 

as They Affect Other Variables 

Since all the households 1n the study have relatively low Income, there 
is less variation on sodo-economfc and demographic variables than would be 
the case if a cross-section of the population had been studied. But 1n an 
economically homogeneous sample these variables become even more Important m 
the search for explanations of attitudes and behavior. This paper will examine 
five such var1ab1es--FBK, HOZ, NOH, WEL and MOG (see Appendix C) in their 
effect on other study variables. Because they are Interrelated, 1t 1s diffi- 
cult to separate the effect of one of these variables from the others, even 
when using partial regression coefficients as 1n this study. For example, 
FBK U negatively related to WEL and MOG; that 1s, households receiving wel- 
fare Income and with older mothers tend to have lower socio-economic status 
scores. Also, households without husbands are more likely to receive welfare 
income and to have fewer members than others. 

Family Background 

The regression analysis of these status characteristics as Independent 
variables shows perhaps less direct Influence of them on the main dependent 
variables and the other variables 1n the casual chain than might be expected 
from previous studies. Family background scores, however, rather strongly In- 
fluence the mothers' educational projections for their children, particularly 
for girls and for rural white boys (Table *.!).' Family background also 1n- 
fluences their occupational projections for sons but does not show a similar 
influence on occupational projections for daughters, probably because of the 
narrow range of occupations the mothers forsee for daughters. There also 
appears to be a direct Influence of family background score 1n the educational 
projections of urban black girls, but not on the children's projections 1n the 
other groups. These Influences of family background seem to be consistent with 
the often-noted tendency toward 1nter-qeneratlonal transmission of socio-eco- 
nomic status, even 1n such an open-class and achievement-oriented society as 
the United States. The lack of much direct influence of family background on 
the children's projections 1s probably a function of the uniformly high level 
of these projections, which 1s 1n keeping with other recent research showing 
that high aspirations characterise all class, ethnic, and social categories' 
(Chapter II). 



************ 
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TABLE 5.1 --Influence of Family Background on Other Variables 



Standardized Partial Regression Coefficients, 1n Hundredths, Showlnq Effects of 
FBK on All Variables Subsequent to It 1n the Causal Chain, by Subculture and Sex 



Dependent 


All Urban Black 


Rural 


Black 


Rural 


White 


Variable 


Boys GlrU Boys Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 













occ 


1 


8+ 


-4 


15+ 


-2 


5 


9 


4 


ED 


/ 


13** 


0 


32** 


4 


9 


6 


3 


AC 


1 


-2 


-11 


8 


1 


-8 


9 


3 


MOC 


22** 


5 


. 10 


3 


21** 


7 


25** 


5 


MED 


23** 


32** 


6 


32** 


16* 


34** 


35** 


33** 


SEL 


5 


-3 


1 


2 


5 


-10 


7 


-1 


MOTK 


4 


1 


-1 


-6 


11 


-3 


0 


7 


FATK 


1 


3 


-11 


1 


12+ 


-3 


-2 


5 


LV 


-9+ 


2 


2 


6 


-3 


4 


-15* 


-8 


DM 


-4 


-2 


1 


-3 


3 


-1 


-9 


3 


PU 


1 


1 


1 


12 


-12 


4 


15* 


-1 


COM 


-15** 


-2 


-4 


-4 


-16* 


-5 


-16* 


7 


OUT 


12*+ 


14** 


8 


7 


-5 


1 


21** 


24** 


CHA 


1 


-6 


5 


6 


12 


-1 


-7 


-12 


FSV 


-1 


-3 


-6 


-8 


-1 


0 


-I 


-3 


IQ 


24** 


23** 


29** 


1 


19*+ 


17* 


25** 


40** 



Significance levels: ** .005 or less, *+ .01 to .006, * .05 to .02, + .10 to .06 
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Famlly background also appears to Influence the IQ scores of the child- 
ren, except 1n the case of urban black girls. This topic 1s discussed 1n 
Paper 4. It influences the extent to which rural white mothers say they want 
"outgoing" children, but does not have such an effect on black mothers. Among 
rural white mothers, 1n fact, there 1s a tendency for the mother's Image of 
the ideal child to shift from emphasis on character to an emphasis on getting 
along with others (being outgoing) as family background scores rise. Sur- 
prisingly, a rise 1n family background appears to negatively Influence the 
mother's communication with sons, as they perceive 1t, but has little such 
effect on daughters. -A 

Household Size 

Household size does not show (Table 5.2) an Independent, across-the- 
board Influence on any variable, other than the expected tendency for small 
households to have more first or only children. There 1s a fairly strong 
negative influence of household size on the occupational status projections 
of urban black boys and on the educational projections of urban black girls, 
but it 1s not clear why onlv these particular groups should be so affected, 
since the feelli.g 1s probably widespread that a large number of children 1n a 
family makes their attending college less likely. Further research 1s needed 
to determine whether the findings 1n the present study constitute a valid 
specification of the negative relationship with occupational expectations re- 
ported by Haller (1960) and with educational expectations reported by Sperry 
and Klvett (1964). 

The frequency with which children report that their mothers punish them 
also varies with household size among urban black boys and girls and rural 
white boys and girls but not rural black boys or girls. It stems logical that 
physical punishment 1s such a pervasive norm that number of children makes no 
difference. There 1s a negative Influence of household size on the frequency 
with which boys perceive their mothers as communicating well with them, 
particularly among blacks, urban and rural. There are only slight Indications 
of such an Influence among girls. The time that mothers can spend with each 
child 1s obviously less 1n large households, but perhaps girls have more 
opoortunlty for communication with their mothers through sharing household tasks. 



Mother's Age 

The mother's age 1s negatively related (Table 5.3) to family background, 
probably reflecting the better education of younger persons. Age has a nega- 
tive influence on how much mothers value achievement, particularly among rural 
white mothers. .Whether this 1s a generational difference related to recent 
societal changes or whether mothers lose their achievement orientation as they 
grow older should be Investigated 1n future research. Among urban blacks the 
mother's age seems to Influence negatively the daughter's liking for school, 
and to some extent that of the sons. Why this 1s true 1n this group and not 1n 
others 1s puzzling. Similarly, 1t 1s not clear why the older rural black mothers 
should value character so highly 1n their sons, when such a relationship 1s not 
apparent for their dauqhters or 1n other groups. Among rural whites, the older 
the mother, the less likely her son will perceive her as demanding or loving, but 
amonq urban blacks the daughters' perception of their mothers as loving seems to 
Increase with the age of the mother. 
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TABLE 5.2 -- Influence of Household Size on Other Variables 

Standardized Partial Regression Coef f idents, In Hundredths, Showing the Effects 
of HOZ on All Variables Subsequent to It 1n the Causal Chain, by Subculture and Sex 



Dependent 


All 




Urban 


Black 


Rural 


Black 


Rural 


White . 


Variable 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


IPX* 


Girls 


Bo^s 


Girls 




ncc 










0 

c 


i 


o 


1 1 + 




1 

1 




c 


•fcO 


A 


i 


-*? 


-11 + 


AC 


0 


9* 


7 


4 


-6 


8 


1 


14* 


MOC 


1 


2 


•5 


o 




-2 


•8 


a 


MED 


-10 


-6 


-12 


-11 


-4 


2 


-11 + 


•6 


SEL 


-1 


-6 


1 


-1 


2 


-1 


•8 


-15*+ 


MOTK 


1 


-3 


3 


15+ 


2 


-7 


1 


•5 


FATK 


3 


-2 


7 


•8 


-1 


7 


5 


-8 


LV 


-8+ 


-7 


-18* 


-10 


-6 


-11 


0 


-2 


DM 


-7 


2 


-15+ 


9 


-8 


-4 


4 


4 


PU 


7 


9* 


20* 


20* 


-11 


1 


18*+ 


12* 


COM 


-18** 


-5 


-20* 


-1 


-20*+ 


-4 


-11 


-9 


OUT 


3 


-3 


1 


6 


1 


-4 


4 


-4 


CHA 


1 


11* 


7 


4 


-2 


18*+ 


0 


3 


IQ 


-5 


-9* 


0 


-8 


-2 


-7 


-12* 


-12* 


FST 


-45** 


-42** 


-45** 


-42** 


-40** 


•36** 


-45** 


-39** 


FBK 


-11** 


-12** 


0 


-7 


-11 + 


-9 


-20** 


-16** 


ACV 


-2 


-11** 


-6 


-12 


2 


-10 


•6 


-9 


ANO 


0 


8* 


7 


13+ 


-5 


3 


2 


7 


Significance 


levels 


** 


005 or less, *♦ 


.01 to .006, * .05 to 


.02 + .10 to .06 
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TABLE 5.3 Influence of Mother's Age on Other Variables 

Standardized Partial Regression Coefficients, m Hundredths, Showing the Effects 
of MOG and All Variables Subsequent to It in the C-jsal Chain, by Subculture and 

Sex 



Dependent 
Variable 


All 

Boys 


Girls 


Urban 
Boys 


Black 
Girls 


Rural 
Boys 


Black 
Girls 


Rural 
Boys 


White 
Girl f 

Mil 1 9 


OCC 


6+ 


4 "• 


2 


-3 


10 


-4 


2 . 


15** 


ED 


-6 


-4 


4 


-3 


7 


-2 


-6 


-8 


AC 


-6* 


-6* 


•11 


-20** 


-7 


-1 


1 


0 


MOC 


-3 


0 


-10 


3 


3 


-2 


5 


3 


MED 


0 


-3 


-1 


-3 


4 


2 


-5 


-9 


SEL 


1 


0 


-4 


7 


7 


1 


-9 


-1 


MOTK 


0 


-2 


-7 


-4 


7 


-9 


-2 


2 


FATK 


-1 


-4 


-12 


-11 


9 


4 


-3 


-6 


LV • 


-3 


-2 


-7 


16* 


8 


-10 


-12* 


-5 


DM 


-7+ 


-4 


-8 


7 


5 


-7 


-18** 


-7 


PU 


-5 


-9* 


4 


-15* 


-8 


-10 


-9 


-5 


COM 


-6 


6 


-13* 


10 


-6 


-1 


-4 


8 


OUT 


-3 


4 


2 


3 


-6 


1 


-5 


5 


CHA 


9* 


2 


1 


0 


23** 


2 


2 


2 


IQ 


4 


1 


11 


5 


1 


0 


3 


0 


FST 


-28** 


-29** 


-16* 


-25** 


-28** 


-30** 


-35** 


-31** 


f BK 


-20** 


-20** 


-9 


-11 


-29** 


-24** 


-20** 


-24** 


ACV 


-12** 


-14** 


-12* 


-13* 


-11* 


-4 


-15** 


-28** 


ANO 


4 


6 


-8 


-3 


10* 


1 


7 


15** 



Significance levels: **.005 or less, **.01 to .006, *.05 to ,02, ♦ .10 to .01 



Being on Welfare 

« 

Being on welfare seems to exert considerably more Influence on o*her 
variables among rural whites than among urban or rural blacks (Table 5.4), and 
the influence is greater for white girls and their mothers than for the boyi and 
their mothers. Perhaps this 1s due to the greater frequency of being on welfare 
among blacks than whites 1n the general society, and therefore blacks on welfare) 
feeling less "different." But even among whites the welfare variable shows little 
independent Influence on the majority of the variables following 1n the causal 
chain. Being on welfare 1s fairly strongly and negatively related to family back- 
ground and the mother's achievement values among rural whites and there 1s in- 
dication of a weak relationship of this type 1n the other groups, though the co- 
efficients are mostly non-s1qnif leant. Among rural white girls and their mothers, 
welfare negatively Influences the mothers' occupational and educational projections 
*nd the extent to which the daughters report talking to their mothers about their 
aspirations and plans, while U increases the mothers' anomla scores. Among rural 
blacks being on welfare increases the extent to which the mother values an outgoing 
child and tends to increase the children's educational projections. Among urban 
blacks 1t increases the likelihood that sons and daughters will have talked with 
their mothers about plans. Being on welfare seems to depress the occupational 
projections of girls and the 10 scores of boys" in this group. 
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TABLE 5.4 -- Influence of Being on Welfare on Other Variables. 

Standardized Partial Regression Coefficients, In Hundredths, showing the Effects 
of WEL on All Variables Subsequent to It in the Causal Chain, by Subculture and 

Sex 



Dependent 


nil 

All 




Urban 


Black 


Rural 


Black 


Rural 


White 


Variable 


B0*S 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Off 


U 


_ i 
- 1 


- j 


-1 7* 


7 




• Cm 


R 


pn 
cu 




n 




— / 


1 1 
i i 


10 


-10+ 


•6 




1 
I 




7 


-A 
-0 




•j 


o 


-11* 


nul 


u 


A 
-4 


-0 


*♦ 


D 


H 


.1 




ntu 


-J 


7 


_1 9* 


0 
-» 


9 
c 


1 
1 


n 
u 


-111* 


CCI 
JUL 


A 
t 


m p 
m C 




3 


7 

/ 


.1 




•6 


MOTK 


6 


-5 


13+ 


18* 


2 


2 


5 


-22** 


FATK 


-1 


0 


-9 


20** 


-1 


-3 


6 


-6 


LV 


-1 


4 


-f 


7 


-1 


4 


-5 


1 


DM 


-2 


8 


lb 


13 


-4 


0 


-7 


14* 


PU 


-4 


0 


0 


-4 


-5 


3 


-2 


-2 


COM 


5 


1 


l 


10 


8 


6 


6 


•8 


OUT 


2 


6 


3 


3 


14* 


14* 


-2 


3 


CHA 


-1 


-2 


-4 


-12 


-2 


1 


1 


1 


IQ 


-2 


-3 


-16* 


2 


7 


-8 


2 


0 


FST 


-4 


1 


-2 


4 


-12+ 


10 


1 


-5 


FBK 


-14** 


-16** 


-15+ 


-5 


-4 


-11 


-23** 


-25** 


ACV 


-16** 


-10*+ 


-21*+ 


-13 


-4 


-8 


-26** 


-13* 


ANO 


2 


12** 


-3 


1 


-6 


14* 


10 


19** 



Significance levels: ** .005 or less, *+ .01 to .006, * .05 to .02, * .10 to .06 
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No Husband 

Of the several status characteristics variables, the lack of a husband 1n 
the household (MOH) has the least Independent effect on other variables (Table 5.5) 
although n had been heralded as Influential by Moynlhan (1965) and others. Ex- 
cept for FATK, which has a "built-in" negative relationship to the absence of a 
husband or father, there are no variables that are influenced across the board by 
the lack of a husband. Urban black girls and their mothers seem to be more In- 
fluenced than any other group, with the girls' occupational status projections, 
their mothers' emphasis on character in ch1ld-tra1n1ng, and the mother's level of 
anomla Increased by the lack of a husband, and the girls' self-concept, their per- 
ception of the degree of their mothers' communication with them, and their mothers' 
emphasis on outgoing personality 1n their children decreased. Since 1t 1s among 
urban blacks that the lack of a husband 1s more frequent, the fact that 1t 1s 1n 
these households that the most Influence of this variable 1s apparent 1s 1n keeping 
with the Moynlhan thesis. But according to Moynlhan the main influence should 
have been on the boys, while the opposite is true of our data. The expected In- 
fluence on boys in these households (derived not only from Moynlhan but from 
Parker and Kleiner, 1960, and KMesberg, 1967) 1s Suggested only by a weak negative 
influence on the mothers' educational projections for their sons and an Increase 
in their preference for "outgoing" sons. The elevation 1n girls' occupational 
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asp1rat1ons-expect1ons as a consequence of being In fatherless households sug- 
gests that greater interest 1n the work world may develop m girls who see their 
mothers having to get along alone. 



TABLE 5.5 — Influence of Mothers' Not Having a Husband on Other Variables f 

Standardized Partial Regression Coefficients, 1n Hundredths, Showing tbe Effects 
of NOH on A11 Variables Subsequent to It 1n the Causal Chain, by Subculture and 

Sex 



Dependent 


All 




Urban 


Black 


Rural Black 


Rural 


mi i vv 


Variable 


Boys 


Girls 


Bovs 


Girls 




Ulrl 5 


Rout 


xLm 


OCC 


0 


10* 


-2 


27** 


0 


3 


-5 


5 


ED 


1 


4 


6 


6 




-4 


-3 


7 


AC 


-2 


6 


3 


• 9 




6 


4 


3 


MOC 


-3 


3 


7 


1 


•7 


3 


-10 


6 


MED 


-5 


8* 


-10 


4 




12* 


-4 




SEL 


0 


-4 


-8 


-16* 




2 


5 


-S 


MOTK 


0 


7 


0 


-3 




5 


-1 


12* 


FATK 


-27** 


-26** 


-22** 


-41** 


-22** 


-23** 


-37** 


•18** 


LV 


2 


-5 


-5 


-12 




-10 


7 


3 


DM 


7* 


-3 


-3 


-8 


13* 


0 


1H 


-1 


PU 


8* 


1 


1 


6 


10 


2 


1H 


-3 


COM 


-3 


-5 


-4 


-19* 




-3 


-2 


5 


OUT 


3 


-8+ 


14* 


-16* 


-14* 


-8 


7 


•6 


CHA 


1 


8+ 


-3 


20* 




4 


-2 


3 


IQ 


-2 


-2 


-6 


-11 




0 


-1 


2 


FST 


-5 


-10** 


-13* 


-7 




-10 


-6 


.11* 


FBK 


-4 


2 


4 


12 


-15* 


-13* 


1 


10* 


ACV 


-1 


-2 


-1 


-2 




-4 


-3 


2 


ANO 


7* 


3 


10 


15* 


8 


3 


3 


-7 


Significance levels: ** 


.005 or less, *♦ .01 


to .006, 


* .05 to .02, ♦ 


.10 to .C 



Summary 

The Importance attributed to status factors* 1n previous career research 1s 
not necessarily greatly diminished by the present research, but the findings 1n 
this study suggest that the process through which such factors exert their In- 
fluence 1s considerably more Indirect and complex than Implied 1n many studies. 
Further research will have to be carried out before one can be very certain about 
the relationships and paths of Influence for specific race, sex and residence 
categories, since some of the findings reported here seem to contradict previous 
research or do not seem explainable 1n terms of present knowledge or theory. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PHASE 



CHAPTER VII 

INTRODUCTION ANO JUSTIFICATION 

this research project differed from most other surveys 1n one Important 
way: the Initial proposal provided for a second phase designed to test certain 
techniques predicated upon the assumption that the effectiveness of low-Income 
mothers In Influencing their children 1n regard to desirable educational and 
vocational goals could be enhanced through carefully conducted learning ex- 
periences. Toward this end, 1n the seven states Involved 1n the research, small 
groups of mothers were asked to participate 1n three learning sessions concerned 
with expanding their knowledge of educational and vocational processes considered 
relevant in enhancing the life chances of their children. The sessions in which 
these mothers participated were concerned with (1) helping the mothers understand 
the variety of jobs available and the necessary education and training needed; 
(2) discussing ways mothers can heTpthelr children have the kind of job oppor- 
tunities to which they aspire by planning early, giving parental support, and 
fostering independence and feelings of self-confidence; and (3) helping parents 
obtain and transmit to their children a better appreciation of the value of 
education and the avenues toward obtaining an education. 

In each state a sample of at least 25 mother-child pairs was drawn along 
with at least 10 mother-child control pairs. A total of 112 mother-child pairs 
participated 1n all three sessions. Meanwhile, 98 mother-child pairs participated 
1n the research as controls. 

The reader, in subsequent pages, will be provided with the specifics of 
the three qroup sessions which were conducted with the experimental mothers. 
Here suffice 1t to say that the learning sessions were planned with great care 
and that the meetings in each state wer-: conducted according to a detailed sot 
of procedures calculated to maximize uniformity and Impact on the participants. 

Justification of the Experimental Phase . Why did the researchers elect 
to Include an experimental phase, and why did they decide to follow the above 
sketched model? In broad outline, the researchers were of the opinion that the 
results of the Initial survey of children's educational and occupational aspire* 
tlons and expectations and of mothers' educational and occupational aspirations 
and expectations for their children would suggest Implications that might be 
conceptualized as guides to a subsequent experimental phase of the larger research 
project. Additionally, the research committee had a feeling that survey reteerch 
1s necessarily somewhat static and that the already existing store of theory and 
survey data needed to be tested in a more dynamic setting, to see whether the 
relationships really "work" in practice. 

During the past several decades there has been a growing awareness that 
many of the human problems of the nation may be attributable to the structure and 
functioning of families 1n subcultural groups that are somewhat outside the 

************ 
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American ■: , j , -i,t >• . p^'.. tr.^' i so : a ted and deprived groups often 

have diffi-jU. •'!•.• t'--.: tn -.l.rr ♦ the \uiistredin oroups in the educa* 

tional -Owcuor. • ^ :1 "er,; 'h- ■■ « ■, s' , '. has focused on three such groups 1n 

the South, . i ' ■ i .i-M- [>; i. . .r.,t • A,u.a I -t< hi.i whites 

As bfi.wf 1 'j'J. .". r-. ^ r -.;, .i ot .-lecacies various problems and 

conditions ao^s*!/ j» v.t «r.| i.ie.* have been approached by workmq with and 
throuqh parent ». Y)i':» :•' t*v whuh parent educat'on has been attempted 

include: oa"*"* • : : ' ! ' i .' -eltt'on.-., rt- u-.; ab-j'>e, physical and mental disabilities 
of children, ,«•« jj 1 •• .sn'^'-s, md n": -i-.e^c: '•! "ariage'ient skills Various types of 
materials m.-* zw . -• ••»!*»* :s , <.*- , • adio, f ilm stnps, slides* paper back 
books, cor 1 c . p.! .Me-s Arid ,\:'fi,:) nave been involved in a variety of 
ways js ' r\i ; 4 ' \ - v a . . •'.'■> j^si-'-n ij*oup^, classes, and large audiences. 

The 1 r ..- ■) , iy. we *»••»• , 'S evec la! :,/ meager in regard to attempts to' 
influence tne educivorn 1 and oo.'-pa clonal a s i rations and expectations of children. 
And, as Co'ei r «n Has m-ncated m '.h« introductory statement of this report, usually 
efforts to e'..nanv.o the !•?-«» ■. n.-nces o* cnildren have focused on adolescents, wort 
especially, o- n:.jh -.chc-oi stuf.ents. Oesoite this situation, theories and previous 
research m -he v e^ o* .m u je«-ii,jfv~.e r t sforily indicate that children develop 
skills, attitudes «i'u*-or ientat 12ns at an eaVly age For example, Easton and 
Hess (1969; have stated -.hat. efforts tc intervene in the lives of young people should 
begin at an eariic '.han js u?:jals tne practice. In their research relating 
to the development j? politic il attitudes and concepts, they have observed: 

Our p' , e-test'. r g surest* that by the time the child 

has complete?, -en tar, school, man/ basic political attitudes 
a id .a lyes ha /e becve '1, established What is even more 
important, a^d d-a-.a t 1 ' i ■ < / cant* a'/ to e>pectations and lmpli- 
cavsrs o* p* ..t 'I'e aVi";, it looears that by the time the 
-.nilj ent^'S Mi 1 " .civ at tne aje of K, rvs basic political 
orient-j*. r w T a f ; p n j •_o , *n.n : t> nave become tirmiy en- 
f^cn^np.' , « n .* r 't-Vit iw-'tr*. j tne f O'ir years ot hiqh school 
' ' *. '. •■> ". / ^ \ *-.''*.' . n .i ' '■• / ' '. • e r ; 284 

ytv.y:-'- *• * *n:s ' ^ -r ^//"in.-; a 1 so ^uqnested by Bowerman and K1nch 
M969), '*e/ :;!)- t ftr /p.-: *.^it h - 1 1 '.' t^ows older, parental influence 

declines a r -' :^ee' ^ f i j^ * 1 -jav.es ^ r J , Jnd l for examole, that 87.1 percent 

of a saino!^ ; # ^/V;-^ vj^ •^I'i^r /.^re rented toward their parents while 5 « 9 
percent v r v ^ i fc -i^i1ies and 48.1 percent were oriented 

toward t'n*-' •°" y > "•■■-js, =. nci :> r ^;^r* at'^it :o influence relatively young 
childr'e^ *: r/ r-^vhe- s -noe'ir^ ic- r.p suuoorted by the literature. 

• r iinz^ 5 ,^ . r,. V) sut^J is 'p?"-t-d -n 'V-id and Douvan, 1969; that children's 
dev^loo^*^'^ f ^\v'\ !s ■ j^'V.c i -:m lidded mto thre'.; periods. These 

' a^e t r ;e *"ir. v. i j-? ; 1 ; *.'»nt^t.;/e period 11 to around the 

end "i* x ?\'' /'?:• . r ' * r - 1 s* .?e = jcI, in""-.-n"ich rather Mrm vocational 

loaU a^^ s^* >>*: • ' • , '■•:«•!• ^ y ■: > l -h^ '7m*. /ear. T h^ decision in the 

D'esent ' i ;:: f -^ - * • J 'r^ and -,i/th <)rade children and 
invol/p '.rv 1 ' ^ ■ *' • •■ • fc . , r -k- c ^ v#h^n thny w^re in the seventh and 

eighth 'j 'Tie i 1 ,ccui)-i t tonal rr.aturat^on seems in keeping 
wi th in ■ i 

>.i /'ov-i ■ * «■ • fc ■ :.. ■! s^ -•♦:♦-';/ o* mtorvpntion that would 

r ociS .in-v *; . '-.-y * * , 1 , I'ffw i^/ro md i Writes that the miHeu 
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in which young children are socialized, especially true of the low income, In- 
volves the family, kin, neighbors and peers. In a recent study of Appalachian 
families which had migrated from the mountains of Kentucky to urban areas, 
Schwarzwel ler , Brown and Mangalam (1971) stated: 

♦ 

Beech Creekers generally had acquired their Initial jobs 
from information supplied through the Informal network of 
communication among kin and friends in both the areas of ori- 
gin anu destination. 

The order to take cognizance of the crucial Importance of the family 1n 
, the development of basic goals, attitudes and values, the researchers made and 
executed procedures to capitalize on the role of parents 1n the development of 
their children. Specifically they elected to work with and through mothers. 
It Is generally known that a variety of family structures are often found among 
the subcultures under consideration. But a constant in most such families 1s the 
mother. Ideally fathers as well as mothers should have been involved 1n the 
experiment, but the realities of the situation indicated that the agency to bt 
employed in the attempt to reach the children should be mothers. 

Working with mothers permits the evaluation of results at an early stage. 
That is, one need not wait until children have completed school and entered the 
job world in order to assess the merits of the approach attempted here. This 1s 
a unique feature of the study and a justification for employing an indirect rather 
than a direct stimulus for children. On the other hand, a more direct Intervention 
would have given the researchers direct contact with children, but necessarily It 
would have been limited to a few brief and passing encounters with the subjects* 

In th» initial period of this research H was assumed that the educational 
and occupational aspirations and expectations of the children would need to bt 
raised. However, the survey data did not support this assumption: aspirations 
and expectations were observed already to be high, 1n many cases unreal 1st1ca11y 
high. Therefore, the decision was made to focus more on the educational process 
requisite to occupational preparation than on the expansion of aspirations. In 
brief, the researchers concentrated their efforts on an experimental model cal- 
culated to assist mothers 1n understanding more fully the educational steps 
necessary to the preparation for occupations other than those which children from 
the three subcultures traditionally have entered. 

Finally, the researchers had only modest expectations for this experimental 
phase of the research and the results are perhaps even more modest than had been 
hoped. Nevertheless and despite the usual constraints of time and money, the 
researchers believe that the logic of the approach, results, end experiences 
obtained warrant further Implementation on a more comprehensive scale. Perhaps 
the report which follows will encourage such efforts. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



Parent Education 



Parent education programs designed to help parents develop greater com- 
petence in child-rearing tasks have existed 1n the United States for many de- 
cades. This social movement to educate American parents 1n child rearing 
arose from two fundamental factors—the growing belief on the part of many that 
better ways of child rearing existed than those traditionally prescribed and 
the recognized needs of parents. Bnm (1959) defined this movement as "an 
activity using educational techniques 1n order to effect change in parent role 
performance. " 

Some have termed parent education as only a movement, while others give 
1t professional claim. Brim (1959) has written that because parent education 
1s poorly defined both as to content and method, 1t cannot claim a firm basis 
from which to proceed 1n orderly development. This characteristic may have re- 
sulted from the fact that parent education has liberally borrowed from several 
disciplines— psychiatry, psychology, education, sociology, social work, and 
anthropology as well as from the fields of mass communications and group dy- 
namics. Therefore, the field lacks a solid frame of reference in theory and 
t practice. Nevertheless, parent education has been concerned with engineering 
a fundamental change in a major role 1n American society. Thtt is, with trans- 
forming the parental role from one guided by cultural tradition and Internal lied 
values to one in which the parent must become his own judge of good and bad, 
and must seek to develop a highly conscious rationally determined role perfor- 
mance. (Brim, 1959). 

Varieties of parent education programs number m the thousands and have 
been used toward a variety of ends. According to Brim (1959), the primary 
objectives of parent education programs which are generally acknowledged at 
successful and of outstanding quality are to make the parent joore. conscious of 
his role performance, to make him more autonomous and creative, to improve Ml 
independent judgement, and to increase the rationality of the parent's role per* 
formance. Brim believes that the effort of such programs is to improve the de* 
dsion making processes of parents both 1n the parent's choice of ends in child 
rearing, and 1n his selection of actual child training practices. This objective 
1s sought by providing the parent with information both on children and on 
parents and by providing educational settings in which parents can discpss or 
individually think through with conscious deliberation the ends they will seek, 
and the means they will employ. 



****** 
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^grjcter^t *cs of Person s Keaciied by Parent Education Programs 

Sex, Grin' , 19->.<) concluded that while fathers are not untouched by 
parent education programs, proportionately more mothers than fathers are 
reacned According to Witmer's review of the literature up to 1934 (reported 
tn Brim, 1959) about 90 percent of parents who attended parent discussion 
groups were women. More recently, Rowland, surveying two samples of parents 
in New Orleans, found that the leadership of educational pamphlets mailed to 
parents of all first-born children in Louisiana was greater for mothers than 
for fathers (Brim, 1959) 

In reporting on parent education for low Income families, Kraft and 
Chi Inian ,19o6) noted that no fathers were encountered 1n any program recorded, 
tven when the leaders were men and the program was built around male Interest) 

few, if any, r'atners responded 

Ages of Chi ldren. Assumptions that parental behavior during the period 
of early chHJhood Ts more influential on the child's physical and mental 
neaitn tnan during later years, has resulted 1n directing parent education 
programs more frequently to parents of younger children This 1s especially 
true of tnose programs using mass media methods of education. 

Brim (1959) reported that unpublished data from the Child Study Associa- 
tion of Amenca indicated a decided preponderance over the past 50 years of 
books for parents which relate to care of the Infant and preschool child, 
However, ai tmer's review of discussion group membership showed substantially 
greater enrollment in groups concerned with pre-adolescense. Contradictory 
findings were -eported from a study of parents attending study groups 1n 
•linnesotj between 1926 and 1932. This survey showed enrollment about equally 
divided among study groups centering on preschool, school-age, and adolescent 
children. «it:i respect to mass med1a t the Minnesota survey showed that one- 
naif of ail "Hjtners enrolled in correspondence courses were studying the age 
■jroup one to *',e years and one-third the age group six to eleven years, 
• :> .rim, i ')5 J/ 

•>J.V : ' '■> - c '.> nf >[ ± - S t a tu s . Data spanning a 25-year period clearly demonstrate 
a d roc rVeTTtTorsrTpTetween socioeconomic status and amount of exposure of 
parent edu'i itior jct'vities, Brim (1959) reported that during the period 1926 
to 1)32. jjvs jnd Mciiinnis and Anderson studied characteristics of parents 
attending parent -,tudy groups in Minnesota During that perlodi two-thirds 
to tnref»- f ourtr»s o F the parent education participants were from the upper 'three 
soc 'oeconomif classes in a five-class breakdown, Only a fourth were from 
rural areas In \)3d t Anderson (reported in Brim, 1959) used data from the 
/jni?e •••ju*>»j vjrfe ence national survey of about 3000 families to compare 
percentages n* eacn social class exposed to various parent education techniques. 
■ ie found -.nit 'MD<r,ure to such educational techniques as books, pamphletSi and 
maga/iny-. r^i, radio talks listened to, articles on child care read 1n news- 
paDpr- ,ir<! •:,] j i; ■ n»s , and attendance at child study or discussion groups, 
/„^ed rj ■■■.».;►:/ „ith -.ocioeconomi c class, For example, about 80 percent of 
•>lr>s ' ' i ! rPd'i books nn cnild care within one year, compared to 27 percent 
of .'. .<:•<•> uh percent of Class 1 had been members of child study groupsi 

>o"ip-.»r"j •■?> 'i p"---';'nt of Class 7, 
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After a 20 year lapse in research ot this type, a recent study ot 24 
mother* found no class ditrerences in readinq parent education materials 1n 
newspapers and magazines; however, a significant difference favoring middle 
class mothers in the mention of specific books was found. (White, 1957). 
Stendler's (1951) data from a smaller sample suggested that lower class parents 
.-jnaj) more frequently refuse to go to school for parent-teacher conferences 

with renewed emphasis on rehabilitation as a major asLer. ui social 
policy and planning, interest was reawakened in the possibility of developing 
useful parent education programs, which along with other services might be 
effective m helping low income, culturally disadvantaged families break out 
of the cycle of defeat, despair, and social isolation (Chi Iman and Kraft, 1963). 

According to Kraft and Cm iman (1966), efforts to invol ve these parents 
• have met with varying degrees ot success. Parents at the lowest socioeconomic 
lev-el s often have deeply imbedded fears and anxieties about public programs of 
any kind and educational programs in particular, and they are reluctant to 1 
participate m any activities associated with such programs. Furthermore, 
individuals at lower socioeconomic levels are often nonverbal .and have difficulty 
with effective verbal communication. As a result, efforts that employ verbal 
skills and conventional teaching methods have largely met with failure. 

Chi Iman and Kraft (1963) suggested that because low income families ere 
often reluctant to attend meetings, parent educators must go 75 percent of the 
way, inviting them through telephone calls and home visits, perhaps beginning 
with a party, then developing programs which should ideally maintain a kind of 
open entrance and exit door for members, with these programs available to them 
for at least two or three years. 

Chilman and Kraft (1963) also stressed the value of usi. jcal Indig- 
enous leadership— leaders who possess such characteristics as a mature capacity 
for mother l mess, a sense of dignity and strength, creativity and flexibility, 
enthusiasm and energy, the ability to translate intellectual material into 
practical experiental terms, and an understanding of the psychological and 
cultural characteristics of the groups. Such local indigenous leaders serve 
as role models that group members can hope to emulate. 

i 

Ongomg "doing" projects such as sewing classes seemed to generate en- 
thusiasm, famly continuous attendance by more than halt of the originally •••• 
v;ted group, and incidences of chanqed behavior in some of the participant* . 
Chilman and Kraft (1963) found that di< :ussion groups went well when members 
were active participants in planning the program as well as m the discussion 
itself. Discussions that focused on member-perceived day-to-day problems 
seemed to be most popular. 

A survey reported by Chilman (1964) uncovered no projects with exper- 
imental groups which were desiqned to measure the effectiveness of parent educa- 
tion with low income families, but a few demonstration projects dealt indirectly 
with the effectiveness of such parent education programs. These demonstrations 

offered slight or no evidence that parent education' was effective m altennq 
att'tudes or behavior of low income families. 
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As repoited by nodson (1970) one of the goals of year long parent In- 
volvement activities planned and implemented for the Chambers-Tallapoosa 
County (Alabama) Head Start from 1 9fc>7 to 1970 was to provide a means of In- 
creasing the parents' understand inn, of their children and of themselves 1n 
relation to tnew cmldren from a list of approximately 630 families with 
children eligible to attend Head Start, 53 percent were asked to become parent 
group leaders ana were assisted in developing leadership skills by graduate 
students »n tne Department of Family and Child Development, School of Home 
Economics, Auburn university, Auburn, Alabama. The agenda for the meetings 
which were held renularly throunhout the year were decided upon by the narentl. 
In order to evaluate the effectiveness of this parent involvement program, t 
series or studies were mad«* ,iointly by the Department of Child and Family 
Develooment and the Tal laocosa-Chamber County Program. Parents' evaluations 
of their experience in ^rou.o meetings indicated that they saw them as valuable 
• and worthwhile In additior , Hereford's Parent Attitude Scale was adapted and 
used to measure changes in attitudes of parents toward their children. Results 
showed measurable changes in the parental attitudes of discussion grouo partlc*. 
i pants with more of their scores ranking near the uoper end of the scale. 
Parents who attended the parent-led discussion groups as contrasted to those 
who had attended none appeared to be more confident of their ability to deal 
effectively with problems; they viewed their children's behavior more as the 
result of environmental or parental influences and less as a result of natural, 
inherent, or predetermined causes; they were better able to accept their 
children's behavior and needs, and were less likely to reject their children; 
they were rr 0 re able to thrust th.?ir children and were TessHkely to feel that 
their children had to be watched and were not to be trusted (Hodson, 1970). 

Methods 'J bed 1 n__Ka ;_en t_ Education 

Hererord ( 1 363 ; gave consideration to the methods employed 1n parent 
education, hp maintained that the nam educational problem is not Information* 
giving, but r.ie -elated to the dm cultles arising from attitudes, feelings, 
and emotions. Thererore, he considered the prime goal of parent education to 
be f indir.c; the appropriate method that would .lead to attltudlnal change and, 
m turn, to benaviorai ciw.qe. AlUouqh he recognized the Importance of method, 
he further stated that no universally effective method exists for educating 
parents. He o, timed three basic methods which have been successful when 
aoproortate'y anr.hed These are mass media methods (television, radio, books, 
pamphlets, *ayjz i nes, newspapers;, individual counseling, procedures, and group 
discuss ion I'ethndo . 

"he -no'.-M method tor oarent education programs has not been sden* 
tttic'iiiy stored to determine effectiveness 1n achieving stated objectives 
under liferent condit-ons ot content and clientele. Brim (1959) tentatively 
concluded t h a* read ruj materials tor parent education had the greatest out- 
reach. ^e^r-;'d - . 9*> 3 / , on the other hand, noted the bask weakness in 
orm^ed r-atte'. E^er though the pamohlet is an efficient way to transmit infor- 
mation, tne t f) '. ■ o 1 en ts renam essentially passive, without the participation 
necessa^/ *o* I'Vtude change. Another problem with passivity of the recipient 
occurs «Mtf tne r,f> ot e/nerts as speakers. The experts, not the learners 
(oaren*/./, rta.e t h « 'esoonsibi 1 1 1/ for selectmq program content. Other draw- 
back wi f n »nr. at.nrO'V.h are e/oense nnd lack of trained personnel. An addi- 
tional t>".u'**v «! fr .»oth i«.*sn nedia methods and individual counseling procedures 
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1s that usually the method and content 1$ directed toward the middle class. 
This emphasis results m Ineffectiveness when applied to lower class cultures 
(Hereford, 1963). 

The group discussion method, frequently used 1n parent education, 1s 
based on two main assumptions. The first 1s that changes 1n parenting behavior 
can occur only when parents are aware of a problem, feel the need for solving 
it, and when they are provided with an opportunity to deliberate upon methods 
of attacking and solving the problems. The secono assumption 1$ that only when 
parents feel valued, accepted, and free from threat, when they feel competent 
and convinced that they can effect changes in their environmental situation* 
only then will they seek, find, and put mto action solutions to their problems 
(Hodson, 1970). 

These assumptions require that parents be organized Into small homo- 
geneous groups with similar interests, values, and needs and that competent 
group leadership be provided by persons who can help tht.m to Identify their 
needs, provide an information input concerning ways to meet the problems a,nd 
establish an emotional climate in which each person 1n the group 1s free to 
express his ideas and concerns. 

The use of group-discussion techniques 1n parent education was under* 
taken by the St. Louis Mental Health Association under the leadership- of Or, 
Margaret Gelden in 1959 (Brim, 1959). This discussion program was used 
primarily as -ne of the regular monthly presentations of an elementary school 
PTA and was centered around a nonprofessional discussion leader. In this study 
5 and in Hereford's study the approach proved successful and demonstrated that 
larger groups do respond to a nonprofessional discussion leader. 

Other studies which have successfully used the group discussion metned 
will be presented 1n the following section on evaluation of parent education 

programs. 

Evaluation of Parent Education Programs 

Although there have been scattered attempts to evaluate the effectiveness 
of parent education programs, such as those reported here, evaluation has come 
late to this field. In addition, much of the evaluation has been crltlied as 
unsound because the evaluation has relied heavily on participant assessment 
rather than on observations and reports by unbiased and unlnvolved observers 
(Endres and Evans, 1968). 

Recognizing that the amount of evaluative research m parent education 
was practically negligible and that the quality of this small amount tended with 
a few exceptions to be crude and superficial, Hereford (1963) and his associates 
set out to develop and establish in a community, a workable met bad. of helping' 
parents in their relations with their children. Their additional. goal was to 
evaluate this method 1n terms of the resulting attltudmal and behavioral changes. 
They conducted a four-year study 1n selected elementary schools 1n Austin, Texas, 
between 1955 and 1960, drawing subjects from three schools and assigning them to 
one of four categories. (1) Experimental Group (parents who attended at least, 
one meetinrj of a discussion-group series); (2) Lecture Control Group (parents 
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who attended at least one of a series of lectures by experts on parent-child 
relations, put did not participate in discussions); (3) Nonattendant Control 
Group (par nts who registered tor either a discussion group or a lecture serlts 
but did not attend-, and (4) Random Control Group (parents who did not register 
for or attend euher the discussion group or the lecture series). 

The researchers h>pothesued that parents who attend a series of group 
discussion meetings on parent-child relations would show positive change 1n 
the measurement of attitudmal and behavioral dimensions and that children of 
these parents, although not directly involved 1n the program, would also show 
positive change in the measurement of the dimension of child behavior. It Wit 
further hypothesized that positive change on the part of parents (and their 
children) would be greater among participants m the discussion groups than 
among participants or the Lecture Group, Nonattendant Group, or Random Control 
Group. The researchers also hypothesized that the numbers of discussion meeting! 
attended, the quantity of participation, and the frequency of personal refer- 
ences would all be positively related to the degree of positive change 1n . 
parents who attended the discussion groups. The group discussion technique was 
based on that used by the St. Louis Mental Health Association during the 1950's, 
using ronprofessional discussion leaders who were trained by a series of work- 
shops, limiting the size of the discussion qroups to encourage optimum partici- 
pation, and providing for a series of sucn programs. On the basis of the data, 
the authors concluded that the attitudes of parents who attended discussion 
groups showed significant improvement over those of the control groups. 

In a somewhat similar study, Endres and Evans, (1968) examined the effects 
of a parent education program on knowledge, attitudes, and overt behavior of 
parents and on the self concepts of their children. Three randomlied groupi of 
fourth grade children and their respective parents comprised the experiment!! , 
placebo, and control groups. Parents in the experimental group engaged in § 
series of eight study-discussion meetings which were held at two week Intervals 
and lasted for two hours each. The educational materials of Ethel Kawln wtro 
used in this group and such topics as feelings of self and adequacy, under- 
standing of self and others, and constructive attitude toward change were dis- 
cussed. Relevant films were shown and participants received 26 pamphlets rt- 
lated to the topics discussed. The parents in the placebo group attended throe 
meetings spaced one tionth apart at which programs included a travelog of Africa, 
unusual hobbies, and Christmas decorations. The parents 1n the control group 
received no treatment. At the conclusion of the study, the data showed that 
the experimental group parents manifested significantly greater knowledge, but 
showed no significant difference m overt behavior. The authors did, however, 
find a prominent attitude difference between those parents who had not had 
parent education and those who had. The children of parents 1n the experi- 
mental group were significantly different from the other groups m perceiving 
themsel/es as doing well m school, being happy, and being satisfied with 
themselves as they were (Endres and Evans, (1968). 

Anotner recent, experimental effort in parent education for vocational 
choice seems to ooint to group meetings as one effective technique. A group 
m Michigan piloted an adult education orogram called "Career Occupational 
Guide' bu*it a<ound the theme "youth development throuqh an action program 
for parents'' (Anderson, 'lawby, Miller, and Olson, 1965). Materials were 
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provided for parents of all high school students In a multl -county area. The 
program utilized radio, television, newspapers, direct mailing, small group 
discussions, and other adult education techniques. The overall objective* 
were: the transmission of existing knowledge about future occupational oppor- 
tunities simply and directly to parents; the supnlementlng of counsel \r*q and 
guidance efforts with youth already established 1n schools, colleges, and 
churches; and the setting up of alternative channels for transmission of Infor- 
mation to parents on a continuous basis. 

Brim (1959) affirmed that the issue of the effectiveness of parent 
education as a chanqe agent remains unresolved at the present time. He pre- 
dicted that in the absence of conclusive evidence, the arguments seem llktty 
to continue. Brim further suggested that the involvement of critics of . oirtwt 
education, parent educators, and Independent social scientists Interested 1n 
testing theory In this continuing debate may lead to Increased Interest and i 
deeper understanding of parent education as a modern social movement. 
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CHAPTER IX 
METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

Tht experimental phase dtHqn and procedures, including Instruments for 
cMldrtn and mothers, and the program plans for the mothers attending group 
MMtlftis were developed by a subcommittee with representation from Alabama, 
tyorth Carolina, South Carolina and Tennessee. Procedures for Implementing 
the programs and measuring Instruments, were outlined by the regional committee 
In eccordanct wttfc the objectives of the experimental segment of the study. 
(See information Series II, Southern Regional Research Project S-63, Program 
Mens for Group Meetings .) — 

Objectives 

The experimental phase overall objective was to test selected procedures 
for Increasing occupational and educational Information among low-Income youth 
and their mothers 1n three selected subcultures. The ultimate pel was to trj 
to Increase the level and/or realism of youth's career aspirations and pUm 
through their interactions with their mothers after the mothers experienced 
training programs. The rationale for the subcultures selected (urban and rt 
black and Appalachian white) and for the experimental design 1s presented 1ft 
Introduction of this publication ( p. 2). 

These questions, developed 1n the planning stage of the project, led to 
the development of the specific experimental objectives. 

1. Can the mothers' Information, attitudes, and aspirations con- 
cerning careers for their children be changed 1n desirable 
directions by group program-dlscusslonl on the subject? 

2. Can the children's Information, attitudes, and planning be 
measurably Influenced by the mothers' participation 1n such 
sessions? 

3. Are qroup sessions favorably received by mothers to the extent 
that tney become a practical and efficient means of Improving 
the life chances of deprived youth? 

Specific objectives derived from the aforementioned qut*t1ons were used 
1n planning the experimental deslqn procedures. 

I. To compare the responses to selected questions on Information, 
attitudes and aspirations for education and vocation of children 
and their mothers for them before and after the mothers had attended 
the qroup sessions, and to compare their responses with those of a 
control qroup 1n which the mothers had had no special treatment. 
************ 

Contributors; Sarah M. Shoffner and Richard H. Klemer, School of Home Economics, 
Department of Child Develonment and Family Relations, University of North Carolina 
at Greensboro, 27412; and Kathryn S. Powell, School of Home Economics, Wlnthrop 
Colleqe, Rock H111, South Carolina, 29730. 
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2. To design three nrograms for mothers of children 1n junior high 
school age groups (seventh and eighth grades) on educational and 
occupational Information that would: 

a. help the mother identify the unique characteristics of the In- 
terests and abilities of her child of this age. 

b. build an understanding that changes 1n the child's Interests 
and goals are to be expected and are a natural part of the 
developmental process. 

c. enlarge the mother's understanding and awareness of the world 
of work, types of occupations, job opportunities, and of the 
relation between school work a**d the world of work. 

d. explore possible relationships between the child's dominant 
interests and abilities and types of possible jobs. 

e. increase the mothers' Interest 1n guiding their children's 
career plannlnq, their knowledge base and ability to do so, 
and their group-reinforced resolve to do so. 

3. To evaluate the effectiveness of the programs and to ascertain wnether 
the methodology as recorded by observers' 1n sodogram format stimulated 
group interaction between the selected experimental mothers. 

Selection of Experimental and Control Groups 

Children and their mothers surveyed during the baseline phase formed tn« 
population from which the experimental sample was selected. In each of the Mv*ri 
states sixty to seventy mother/child pairs were chosen for the experimental phtii. 
From this group a minimum of ten were designated as control subjects according 
to the procedural guidelines established by the committee. At least 40-50 sub- 
jects were chosen for the experimental sample, to Insure that at least 25 mothers 
might attend the experimental group meetings. 

Whenever possible in each of the states, the entire experimental sample 
was drawn from one school and the entire control sample from another. If the 
number of potential respondents was larger than needed, mother/child pairs Wire 
randomly selected from one school. If the total number of available subjects 
1n a particular school was approximately equal to the desired sample size, the 
entire group constituted the sample. 

R andom Selection 

When the total number- of available mother/child pairs 1n a particular school 
was more than needed for the sample, random selection was accomplished 1n the 
following manner: numbers were assigned to all subjects 1n each unit; 25 mother/ 
child pairs were randomly drawn for the experimental group and listed according 
to the order 1n which they were drawn. By a similar procedure at least 10 con- 
trol nother/chlld pairs were drawn. In addition, a pool of reserves was drawn 
for each group and used m the order drawn to replace any subjects who were not 
located or who could not participate. 
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ln general, Individual participating states followed the guidelines for 
group selection. A few variations were reported. In one state the "before" 
Interviews included only eleven mothers 1n the control group, because of a prob- 
lem 1n administration of mothers' questionnaires by one Interviewer. Some 
mother/child pairs had to be eliminated from the Initial selection because of 
other problems such as dispersion of baseline respondents Into five different 
schools as a result of court-ordered desegregation (Mississippi— rural Negro 
population) and widespread busing (South Carolina). 

Sample Size 

The final regional sample consisted of 112 mother/child pairs in the 
experimental group with 98 pairs 1n the control group. In an additional S3 
the mothers had only attended two of the group meetings so could not be In- 
cluded 1n the final analysis. Of the 112 experimental subjects, 47 were from 
the rural negro subculture, 14 from the urban Negro group, and 51 from the 
Appalachian rural white population. Likewise, the control qroup included 28 
-from the rural negro subculture, 12 from the urban, and 58 from the Appalachian 
subculture. The small urban representation resulted from one sample group of 
urban Negroes being unable to complete the study. 

The range for the control group was 7-30 subjects. In the experimental 
group the range for those attending three meetings was 13-21 (See Table 16). The 
distribution of these experimental and control children by age, sex, grade level, 
subculture, and state 1s summarized 1n Table 17. 

Table 16 summarizes the total number of baseline mother/child pairs avail- 
able or randomly drawn for contact, the number of control and experimental 
mother/child pairs who completed the before and after-tests, and the number of 
experimental mothers who responded to the meeting invitations and attended ;wo 
or three group sessions. 

Data Collection 

A preliminary step for collecting data for the experimental phase was to 
establish the working agreements with school administrations, principals and 
teachers. It had been two years since the baseline data had been collected. 
Next, H was necessary to check names and locations of subjects who had been con- 
tacted during the baseline study and to record changes 1n addresses, grade and 
school enrollment. The measuring Instruments were shown to the school personnel 
and the orocedures for conducting the group meetings were revlewej. Since most 
of the school personnel remembered the baseline study and were familiar with the 
goals an I purposes of the research, a thorough explanation of background infor- 
mation was not necessary. Most of the time spent with principals was for sched- 
uling test administration and making arrangements for qroup meetlnqs. 

Admini stration of Before and After Tests 

Data were obtained from children through qroup administration of question- 
naires and from mothers through home Interviews. Two survey questionnaires were 
designed to be administered as the experimental phase before and after- tests to 
the exnerlmenta! and control groups of mothers and children. A "§urvey of Student 
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TABLE 16 

Experimental and Control Mother-Child Pairs 
by Subculture and State 



1 

1 

SUBCULTURE STATE 


NUMBER OF 
BEFORE 
-INTERVIEWS 


INVITED TO 
PARTICIPATE 
IN MEETINGS 


GROUPS 




Experimental (l) 
sessions attendee 


JL 


E C 


3 2 


Rural Alabama 
Negro 

Mississippi 

South 
Carolina 


35 20 
25 

27 22 


28 
25 
27 


20 2 
17 1 
10 5 


10 


SUBCULTURE TOTALS 


47 8 


21 


Urban Virginia 
Negro 


40(99)* 20 


60** . 


14 1 




Appalachian Kentucky 

North 
Carolina 

: Tennessee 


40(89)* 20(75)* 
10(16)* 


All 
29 


IJ 5 

21 3 
17 6 


ti 

13 


1 SUBCULTURE TOTALS 

, 


51 14 


U 


TOTAL REGIONAL N 


112 23 


n 



* Total number available from which "Before" Interview sample was drawn 

* 31 Indicated by card or telephone Intent to attend 
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TABLE 17 

Agt, Sex, and Grade Level of 
Experimental and Control Children 



SUBCULTURE 



STATE 



GROUP 



SEX 



Boy Girl 



AGE 



lT 12 T1 14 15 HP 



GRADE 



r 



RURAL 
NEGRO 



URBAN 
NEGRO 



I Control 



Mlislsslppl i control 
south 
Carolina 



IT 



T 

T 



T 



T 
T 



yrn — T 



rr 
r 



T 
T 



I control 



T7 T 



TT 



T 
T 



T 



T 
T 



T 
T 



T 
T 



SUB TOTALS 



44 31 



2 20 29 18 



Virginia 



"T 



I — r 



p — r 



T 
I 



SUB TOTALS 



It 14 



tf * H 10 



APPALACHIAN 



Kentucky 

North 

Carolina 



3=3 



"8 IT 



Tennessee 



Control 8 7 

sasr 1 ! i g — i 



T 



3 



T 
T 



SUB TOTALS 



56 53 



REGIONAL TOTALS 



112 98 



41 14 



s 



12 r# 



X3C 



5 22 62 22 0 2 



4; id 



5 45 104 50 3 5 



102 108 
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Plans for work and School" was designed for the children along with one for the 
mothers, "Mother's Survev of Job Knowledge and Occupational and Educational Goals 

for Children." (See Annendixes A ft B ) . 

Prior to administration of the before- test to children, consent of the 
school superintendent, the school orincipal , and classroom teachers for group 
administration of the instrument during school hours was obtained. School ptr- 
sonnel were advised that interviewers would be contacting families with an ex- 
planation that the activitv was the continuation of the project 1n which they 
had previously ccooerated. 

To equalize any influence of the mother's Interview upon the child's or 
vice versa, the administration of the children's guestlonnalre occurred at a 
point approximately half-way in the three-week period allowed for surveying the 
mothers nrior to the beginning of the first groun session. One state varied 
this procedure. In South Carolina children's before- tests were administered 
prior to interviewing mothers so that contacts could be reestablished and cur- 
rent addresses verified. Because of schools closing for the summer, after-tests 
were administered individually to each child 1n his home at the same time his 
mother wa; taking it. Also in this state, three of the experimental mothers 
and seven of the control mothers were administered after -tests by different In- 
terviewers than the ones who administered the before- tests. 

The children's before and after -tests were administered by university staff, 
many ti:nes by those who were members of the technical committee, and graduate 
assistants or project researchers. Locations 1n the schools such as cafeterias, 
libraries and gym n a tori urns were used for testing when whole classes were not tested 
m the classroom. Students were willing to go to the various locations, and since 
they remembered the research personne 1 and remembered responding to the baseline 
guestlonnaire, the process was well received in most states. Only one state 
(Mississippi) reported difficulty because school had suddenly been dismissed for 
the year, a w^ek earlier than scheduled. Students were not as eager to participate 
when their c'assmates were socializing. 

Absences among students on the chosen test day were not a nroblem. When 
absences did occur, the principal or a teacher asked students to complete the 
guesticnnaires on another day. Then they were mailed to the research personnel. 

Two states somewhat altered the Procedure. In Virginia the post survey 
was conducted at a centrally located YWCA during an evening about one month after 
the public sciool had closed. Children who did not appear at the YWCA later com- 
pleted the questionnaires (administered bv research assistants) at their home 
'of the 47 subjects invited, 19 attended the testing session -- 10 experimental 
and 9 control chi ldren; . 

A deia/ i" the ben inning of the group meetings 1n Alabama prevented group 
aiministrit'on of foe children's after- tests because of the closing of the schools 
fjr vjmner vacation.. : herefore, fnTervi ewers took guestlonnaires to the children's 
home-, ind 'eg-jested. that each child complete the instrument, working independently, 
•it the saipe time the verbal interview with the mother was being conducted. 
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Mothers' Survey Form 

The mothers' before- tests were administered 1n the Individual homes at 
conveniently arranged times during a three-week period prior to the first group 
session. Interviewers, hired from the community, or research personnel con- 
tacted the experimental and control mothers, reestablishing their association 
with the baseline survey. In some cases appointments were mad* by-telephone. 
When telephones were not available, the interviewer visited Initially and secured 
the Interview 1f possible; otherwise, a second visit was made. 

Each Interviewer was given maps of the community showing the location of 
respondents' homes by Identification code, and questionnaires for each case with 
the name of the family and the survey child. 

Plans for the three group meetings for mothers were Introduced by the 
Interviewer after questionnaire completion. Flyers promoting the meetings •• 
Indicating location, time of meeting, group leader and meeting topic — were 
left with each mother. The Interviewer explained the payment which was to be 
given to each mother as compensation for participation and the transportation 
and child care services to be provided 1f needed. The mothers were asked to 
return a commitment card Indicating their willingness to attend the meetings. 

The after-1nterv1ews with experimental mothers began three weeks after 
the third and last group. meeting. Out of the original experimental sample con- 
tacted, only the mothers who attended two or three group meetings were Inter- 
viewed. The Interview period for mothers 1n the control group began at the 
same time. Again, as 1n the pretesting period, mothers 1n both groups were In- 
terviewed Individually 1n their homes by the same Interviewers who had contacted 
them Initially. 

Interviewers 

Selection of Interviewers 

Local Interviewers were selected on the recommendation of school officials 
(local and county) and Extension personnel after personal conferences. In some 
situations members of the university research team administered the survey In- 
struments . 

Although patterns of selection varied amonq the states, generally people 
familiar with the communities and the school settings were selected to make the 
mmal contacts with the mothers and 'administer the Interview schedules. One 
to four Interviewers were used 1n each state. Educational qualifications and 
other characteristics of Interviewers varied from subculture to subculture as 
well as within subcultures.and »ven Individual schools. 

Training of Interviewers . 

Most of the Interviewers, having been trained by the university staff, 
had conducted Interviews during the baseline study two years prior to the ex- • 
peHmental phase so that they were familiar with the project goals. However, 
additional training sessions were held to review the Initial procedures and 
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acquaVnt them with tne purno^es ot the experimental phase and procedures for 
admin1stermq the Derore and ar ter-tests. 

A manual ror interviewers was developed by the regional technical 
committee. This included sections on understanding the project qoals, respon- 
sibilities as an emoloyee, mterviewinq techniques (based 1n part on "Training 
Guide for the June 1954 tnumeratlve Research Survey." USDA Marketing Service, 
Special Statistics Branch, May 1964;, preparinq questionnaires, locating sample 
homes and contacting participants, introducing the questionnaire, asking questions* 
recording the answers, checkmq schedules, informing mothers about the group 
meetings, and terminating the interview. 



Group Meetings for Mothers 

Program Outl m es ' 

The complete oroqram outlines developed to achieve the objectives 
mentioned previously are included in Information Series 11 (IS, II). A 
summary of each is presented below. 

Program 1 . (IS, 11, paqes 13-73) "The World of Work" was designed to 
help the mothers understand the variety of jobs available and the education 
and training needed for each and to help them understand that changes 1n their 
children's goals were to be expected. The career ladders developed by the 
technical committee and job posters showing, training needed were presented. 
The Widening Occupational Roles Kit (Science Research Associates) was also used. 
The mothers took home sections and read about jobs and training. (The kit da* 
scribes 490 different jobs ) Group interaction was stimulated by the making 
of "seamed glass' : bottles durmq Program 1. This activity helped the mothers 
understand changes in children and how mothers can Influence these changes. Re- 
search by Gist and Bennett (1963) has demonstrated a maternal influence upon 
occupational aspirations, particularly -•'rnong Negroes. 

Program U. { IS , II, panes 77-107) "Roads to Opportunity" urged mothers 
to talk about their children, tried to create an optimistic outlook that there 
are jobs available, and discussed ways mothers can heir their children have the 
kind of job opportunities to which they asolre. Caplan, Ruble and Segal (1^3) 
statf. that pupils need to learn to understand themselves and the world at large 
befor-; the question ot vocational choice becomes realistic. Speakers were 
chosen from the community, one professional person and one with vocational 
training, to tell what motivated them in early life, their feelings about their 
environment, significant persons m their lives and what they did to make sure 
they achieved their qoals. The speakers w*re also asked, "What things can young 
people in this -pmmunity do to help themselves?" "How can mothers help their 
chijdren?" A discussion penod followed with charts to help the mothers under- 
stand the need to plan early, how their children are unique, and the need for 
parental support, self-cont «dence and independence. 

Program U.\ H, paqes 127-1S5) "A Job * 0 r M V Child" helped oarents 

obtain a better appreciation of the value of education and helned them see how 
this value couM be transmitted to their children. A study by Sperrv and Klvett 
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(1964) provided evidence that boys appear unaware of the educational require- 
ments necessary for certain types of jobs, particularly those of a professional 
nature. Speakers from Industry and the vocational school In the area talked 
about jobs and training available 1n the community and answered specific 
questions from the mothers. Posters and charts from Program 1 and Program II 
were displayed for reference 1f needed. A flower making activity was scheduled 
to help the mothers understand that they and other people can be sources of In- 
fluence m a child's life, his coming of age and attaining maturity. The 
pu ing apart of the petals represented the world of work opemnq up to the 
children. 

Group Leaders 

Selection o f Group Leaders In states 1n which the research personnel 
did not conduct the group meetings, various agencies were consulted for sug- 
gestions in securing the group leaders. Groups consulted were school principals, 
county school superintendents, teachers, and county home economics and extension 
personnel. Table 18 presents descriptions of group leaders by state, subculture, 
race, sex, and background characteristics. 

Specific criteria were not established and followed 1n choosing the 
group leaders. However, factors such as skill 1n promoting group discussion, 
and ability to demonstrate warmth and to generate trust and acceptance were 
considered more Important than sex, age, or racial characteristics. Each state 
secured the person(s) who seemed best qualified to perform the assigned duties. 

Preparation of Group Leaders . A full account of the project history 
was revieweawnn thos^ leaders who had not been previously associated with 
the project. This review was done not only to help the leader understand the 
puroose of the meetings, but also to help m answering questions mothers might 
ask about the project. Each leader was provldld with a copy of "Program Pro- 
cedures Manual for Group Leaders" (Summary m Appendix Kj complete manual 1n 
Information Series II, pages 3-13) and a copy of each lesson plan with accom- 
panying illustrative and demonstration materials. Unless the group leader was 
a member of the research staff, the lesson plans were reviewed 1n detail, with 
appropriate explanations and suggestions supplied. Names and addresses of all 
subjects in the experimental group and names of other persons scheduled to 
participate such as speakers or panel members along with a brief biographical 
history of each resource person were provided. 

Group leaders 1n two of the states had worked with the pretest sessions 
and were helpful m securing other program participants because they were 
familiar with the requirements. In many instances the success of the programs 
was in part attributable to the skillful manner of qroup leaders 1n making the 
group members feel at ease. A11 the leaders had had experience 1n group leader- 
sMo situations and many had extensive records of teaching experience. 

Assistant Group Leaders . In all seven states someone served as assistant 
to the leader. This person arrived early to assist 1n preparation, distributed 
and collected name tags, assisted the women in performing the special interest 
activities, displayed Illustrative materials at the appropriate time, prepared 
(or supervised the preparation of) and served refreshments, and recorded in- 
formation about group interaction. Background Information, sex, and race of 
assistant leaders are summarized in Table 18. 
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Selection of Participating Speakers . Suggestions tor speakers were 
souqht from school principals, county superintendents, Agricultural Extension 
personnel, and representatives t>om other agencies accustomed to workinq with 
adult groups The most important sources were the group leaders, assistant 
leaders and/or interviewers. Many times, followlno a dlsucssion with university 
. personnel, the qroup leader or others made the initial contact with possible 
proqram participants after which a tormol letter was written to these people 
qlvinq them the oroqram outline a'nd background information on the project and 
askinq them to speak. Personal contacts were then made by the research staff. 
In other situations, the research personnel made Initial contacts either by 
letter or personal visit. 

One of the three sessions included a speaker from the field of education 
and another speaker from business and industry. Thus, educational as well as 
occupational opportunities from the local area could be presented and discussed. 
Another session included two speakers who presented autobiographical information 
relative to their own occupational and educational accomplishments. One of 
these two speakers was to have had a technical level occupation with the other 
having a professional background. A detailed outline of the speaker's presenta- 
tions for all lessons and general guidelines for selection appear in Information 
Series 11, oaqes 101-107, 143-155. 1 

Implementation of Experimental Phase 

Q om ? u - n . 1 t . v Reception of I nterviewers 

» 

The interviewers were well received and the mothrers were qenerallv coopera- 
tive in a 1 ! states. This cooneration was particularly true in the states in 
which the interviewers were residents of the communities within which thev worked. 

p . r ? b . 1 \ e . rr,s _ Encountered, in In tervie wing and Administering the Tests 

Cont Kt : rvj .Mothers^ In generai interviewinq in all states was conducted 
y*ouJ. ♦tvi-wV ♦.I i e^Tt "<7 " However < 1i)J^e* rural. Neqro/Sijbculture-, .k>r*tvn/i.,\he • . 
"iotners was i problem. Interviewers some'times spent hours tfvinn to locate a 
s?rnie individual. In some cases neighbors would not admit to knowinq the souqht 
indi/idua! even t h ough the interviewer identified herself. In some cases the 
n-ne on tie questionnaire was not that commonly used by the subject. Even thouqh 
:m Mren nad been asked directions to their homes and cards had been prepared, 
^ones were difficult to locate, uecause many of the subjects did not even live 
noK rod!".. 

Interviewing Situation. Althounh mothers were hiqhly cooperative, some 
►o'^jnrj '.ordi tVonV wVrVTar* from ideal when ten people were living in three 
ry.r->, i* di'Hcult to achieve riny kind of privacy with the interviewee. 
Soirn i'»M'/,!t/ H-Yi encountered in the student testing sessions in one rural Neqro 
s-jrve/ ko,j. Tne post-tests were conducted the last few days of school, during » 
»*\ir, tt:ne cl-isscs were being held and students were tree to roam the halls. 
V«»d !<'',*, to some students resented qiving up socializing t.r answer the 

•fO f, 'it : "■ r r i i re . 
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Admin Htratlo n and Framewo rk of Group Meetings 

Meeti ng Pl ace, Time, and Room Arrangement , Meeting places were selec'ted 
prior to" onset of tte~lnterv lowing so that subjects could be given Information 
about the olace of the meeting at the time they responded to the befpre-quiS- 
tlonnalre. Each state made the selection considering adequacy of ""facilities, 
centrallty, and availability of meeting sites. Whenever possible the group 
leader shared 1n this decision. The major concern was choosing a place that 
would be familiar to the women and comfortable to them. Locations for meetings, 
time, and room arrangements varied from state to state. 

Variations in location ranged from meetings 1n elementary and high school 
classrooms, cafeterias, and libraries to a YMCA Coffee House on a university 
campus and to a YMC4 Activity Room. One state conducted meetings on Monday 
evenings, two states on Tuesdays, one state on Wednesdays, one on Thursdays, and 
one state (Kentucky) held meetings on Friday mornlnqs. 

Plans for room arrangements utilized the existing facilities and equip- 
ment. Some tables were vertically arranged with the leader's table and a tape 
recorder longitudinally placed; others were placed 1n a semicircle so all partic- 
ipants faced the leader and the charts: one state arranged rectangular tables 1n 
a large circular shape with chairs around the outside; and another state had 
participants sit at desks, but found this arrangement a disadvantage. In ordtr 
to make the surroundings more oleasant, one state divided a large area with 
folding screens. One side was used for a refreshment area;. and 1n the adjacent 
area a different U-shaDoed arrangement was made with rectanqular tables for the 
discussion sessions each week. 

Preparation for Meetings 



Meeting rooms were orenared ahead of time by research staff members, 
group leaders and assistants, interviewers or school J^soiTnel . '"Before each 
session, tables and/or chairs were arranged, Illustrative materials were d1s- 
* • *-t>1ayed* «**fre*hneri tH v >iac<*f. tov*er»fr them/were prepared* . • Tape recorders ' - * 
were o'aced and SRA materials were arranged for viewing and checkout. Whenever 
possible, rooms were selected which would accomodate 25 people seated 1n such 
a fashion that each faced all the others. The comfort of the women was always 
considered. It dossi ble, rooms were well-lighted and ventilated with sources 
of distraction removed. 

The leader(s) and assistant(s) arrived an hour before the anoolnted time 
(if they had not been responsible for setting un the room) to prepare the loca- 
tions and be ready to greet the women, many of whom arrived as much as forty-five 
minutes early. School custodians assisted 1n arranging rooms and restoring 

furniture tor regular school classes. 

Name tags were preoared ahead of time for each mother who was expected 
to attend and these were conveniently olaced in the meeting room or handed to 
each as she arrived. One state also nlaced a large card bearing the participant's 
name on the table in front of her. Name tags were collected at the end of the 
first two meeting',. For the Mississippi group meetings the suggestion to use 
the first names of the women was not followed because 1t was felt that the group 
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members would have been offended to have been so addressed by a younger white 
woman. Any decision regarding names to use should con?T&er the appropriateness 
in terms of the qroup's values. 

In each state a variety of simple refreshments was selected according to 
the known food and beverage preferences of people In the particular area and 
subculture. Two states printed recipes for foods served, thus adding another 
"take home" value for each mother. Refreshments were served 1n areas awa.v from 
the place of the group meeting. This arrangement permitted participants to en- 
joy more physical movement after an hour of Immobility. This also permitted an 
assistant to make necessary last-minute preparations for the break without dis- 
turbing the group. In order not to direct attention away from discussion activ- 
ities, the leader was not expected to serve refreshments. Break times were 
limited to fifteen minutes. Women were usually quite willing to resume the group 
structure. The mothers enjoyed the social opportunity but were sincerely Inter- 
ested in acquiring something helpful to their children. 

Publicity and Recruitment 

Publicity was used repeatedly as an Inducement for creating interest 1n 
group session participation. Notices were worded so that they attracted the 
attention of the mothers and provided Information, about the educational and. in- 
formal aspects of the program. (Copies of letters and publicity flyers described 
m this section are Included 1n the Appendix of Information Series II .) 

Mothers in the experimental group were given personal Invitations to attend 
.jroup meetings by the Interviewers at the time of administration of the before- 
test. A orinted flyer was given each subject describing the date, t1me,~place, 
leader's name, and nature of the first group meeting and stating that refreshments 
would be served. A letter was enclosed specifying the amount and conations of 
payment for attendance, 1n the states offering a payment. In some states a letter 
was enclosed from the researchers or qroup leaders Indicating how glad they would 
be to meet the women a no* have them attend the sessions. Second and third letters 
tv.. \ .v+ePoVre*.' to* t'se fttsfaW-ttedond •Version s>* * 1 ' * t. ' 

Each subject received a ore-addressed postal card to be signed and re- 
turned as a formal commitment to oartlcloate. The Interviewers served as 
"recruiting agents" 1n exol alnlnc, the programs to the women and In encouraging 
tnem to mail their "return cards" and attend the sessions. 

On the day precedlnq each meetlnq most of the mothers received a fiver 
3rv]/or letter reminding them to attend. (Two states provided no additional 
DMbHcUy after the first meetlnq.) In addition to the letter, on the night 
before the meeting 1n one state, the mothers were telephoned by the interview 
Vjoeryisor and personally Invited to attend the meetmq. Mothers who had been 
absent were also contacted 1n most of the states. In one state, two days before 
the meeting, additional "reminder-type" flyers were sent to the mothers via 
tnelr chl Idren . 

Transportation 

All state?, working with rural Negro qrouos provided transportation for 
tre mothers to attend the grouo meetings. In one of these states all mothers 
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expressed a nee-!, but none call ad to make the arrangements. Thus, c?oh 
interviewer drove bv the nome of each of her intorv iewees and broug* t those who 
needed rides to the reetinq. This mvolvei several hundred miles of drlvinq eve 
gravel and dirt roads, but as it turned out, 12 of the 10 wno attended were ex- 
nectinq rides, in another state car pools were arranqed tor mothers Hvliuj near 
each other. 

In tne .trban Ne«iro sample transportation was not needed. Car pools were 
usual lv irranqed bv t;ie not hers in the Appalachian areas. 

Pa vnien t f a r 1-1 a r 1 1 > . i pa n t s 

I. idua! dirt-eren.es in state funds. ar1 in local conditions thouqht to 
affect tit sirjbihtv of comoensatmq various narticioants made uniformity 
impossible. 

Each state followed established guidelines as closely as possible with 
reqard to source and amount of navment. Generally, states were to have allowed 
experimental subiects 510 00 for attendance at all sessions and participation 1n 
the interviews, with ihsences prorated. Each mother was to have been suDnlled 
with a wit ten agreement nronisinq the check for attendance at all sessions 
{ Appendix F ). T he ororated conditions of payment were to have been fully 
disclosed prior to tne meetmqs. Control subjects were not to have received 
payment. Interviewers were to have been paid $5.00 - $6.00 oer experimental 
and control interview with no additional anounts allowed for travel . Group 
leaders we»*e to .ave been paid $15.00 oer^V&flon (total included some planning 
ti"-e; plus trave' t ten cents ner mile; and&ther participants were to have 
served on j vol unseen ousts. 

'juiJe'mes in summary *orm appear in Table 19 along with a state and 
subculture report o* the various patterns of payment. Other statements per- 
taining tc mdwid.iil state differences are summarized in the remaining part 
o* tnis section. 

One rese-K.-;<i unit stud/inn a r u ra1 Negro sample was asked by the ccnty 
Extension agent «n >ne surve/ area not to pay participants because of possible 
1 nter fe^er^e f n*n future "nonpaying" programs. However, after poor attendance 
at S ? s > ' o i rjotie'-s were sent letters telling them that a small qlft would 
:;e V* 1 ? 0 t; ea:." no' >or. attending Sessions 11 and 111. In other states, although 
tne -eider, jfe's initially had doubts about the payment, they later felt' 
:t "il :)°-' ,r > % in * ' ant in insurinq attendance. 

;•• jvs f «e nror.jtinn pattern was not followed for those mothers 

ft'-, i tto?'. !-»•: ;r ' , t./u ses i or.s . r; e r iularl/ enrolled women were paid for all 

►"rvn- "/en • ♦ '-if / f.sed one. isuallv the absences were caused by 

,: ''•»•,*, i- i ,-in- »-ri Mid "••i!e special efforts to tell someone that they could 

:.<> i r : .«• / f.e ' "id f .o ne jbsent. 

V. ,» .'.)'•■', -.ide nrovisions for ch1 IH-care services, even though 
i ; • --d r - vi ..';en "".'jied in the research manual. Ourinn inter- 

/•••.•.:' ; :. ,, , ' */ ' !/•'-; ,m ' d-oi^e services was presented, but none of 
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TABLE 19 

General Guidelines and State Practices 
for Payment for Participants 



Guldel ines 




Rural Negro 


Ur^an 
Negro 


Rural White 


Tla. 


MISS. 


S.C. 


' Va. 


Ky. 


N.C. 


Tenn. 


Experimental Subjects 
$10,00/3 sessions 


yes 


yes 


no 


yes 


yes 


yes 


W» 


Written agreement 
re: payment 




no 


ho 


no 


no 


yes 


no 


Prorated absences 
$6*2 meetings; 
$3 » 1 meeting 


no 
all 
paid 
$10 


no payment 
1f absent 
any ses- 
sion 


no 


yes 


no, 1f had 
excuse ($10 
for 2 ses- 
sions—none 
for 1) 


no, 1f 
had 
excuse 


no 


♦ transoortation 


no 


no 


no 


MA 

no 


yes, $1-$2 
(gas money 
for drivers) 


no 


$1 pir 
parson to 
mothtfi 

bringing 
others 


Control Subjects 
payment 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


$5 for 
2 Inter- 
views 


Interviewers 
$5-$6 per ex- 
perimental and 
control 1 r * 2.-- 
v^ew completed 




$6.00 
per 

t- * v..*,*.,.. 


* 

. ♦ • « * 


*** 

No, 
paid 
$2.50 
per hr. 


Grad. Asst. 
monthly 
silary plus 
expenses 

# . . ft ft ft « ft 


$6.00 
per 

• * 


$6.00 
per** 

• 

.... ... 


Group Leader 

$15.00 per session 
. ♦ transportation 

• 

i'V : ' J , 




Trans- 
portation 
only 


* 
* 


$3.00 
per hr. 
♦ trans. 


Time 

donated by 
Extension 
Service 


yes 
yes 


* 

* 


Meeting Participants 
voluntary basis 

i 


yes 


yes 


paid 

$25 

per 

meet- 
ing 


yes 


yes 


yes 


$25 
each 
(student 
$10) 


Custodian j 


no 


School 
sup- 
plied 


no 


no 


gift 


$10 
per 

session 



*No compensation If member of research staff 
** Interviewers received $3.00 for a contact that required much driving and 

discussion even if no interview schedule obtained 
••♦Interviewers and group leader paid by the hour because of university policy 
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the mothers requested this service. However, some interesting things happened 
in several states, in one state, an average of 15 or 20 children came with their 
mothers each night. They were restricted from the meeting room and allowed to 
play outside the building or in a large adjoining room. In another state, two 
children were allowed to stay m the meeting room for flower and bottle-making 
activities but were asked to leave before the discussion began. In one evalua- 
tion a mother commented that child care was not a problem, but that she would 
have enjoyed brinqinq her children to the meeting. 

Conducting Group. Meeting. Programs and Accomplishing Objectives 

Leaders followed the program outlines prepared by the technical committee 
as closely as possible (refer to Informati o n Ser ies II). Variations in the states' 
presentations o» sessions and an evaluation of methods and materials used 1n tht 
programs 1s presented m tne findings section. 

Program 1 - The world of Work 

Five objectives were identified with Program i. These were carried out - 
in the group meetings through the learning experiences listed with the objectives 

as follows: 

1. An interview question was used to help the mother Identify the 
unique characteristics of her junior high child's Interests and 
abilities (see Aooendix B, Mother's Survey, Question 65). 

To ac omphsh this objective mothers were asked to answer 
a sur,c»y question on which of the child's characteristics 
should be acceptea and which ones could be changed. 

2. Grouo interaction through creative activity was chosen to en- 
courage group participation and to build an understanding that 

• . • charges, in .the eta 1-d ' s^iatsr.ftsju .and ^oa.H. are.. to »he. expected.. 
%:t 4 ' 1 a'ncfVe a haturaf hart "of the *deve1o*pme'nfT process" 

A bottle-decorating activity was chosen to encourage group 
participation. The stained-glass bottles, each one as 
jifferent as the mothers wished to create them, were used 
as analogies to understanding differences 1n children's 

■ interests and goal s. 

3 ind Career ladders, job family charts and SRA kits were used 
to enlarge the mother's understanding an<j awareness of the world 
of work, types of occupations and job opportunities; and to 
deve'op the mother's awareness of the relation between school 

tnr'' and the worM of work, 

5fir*.ei job r.nart posters (Health Careers, Ml 1 1 work , 
viiipn.) Trades, Aerospice, Sales, and Secretarial) were 
presented and discussed according to (d; how one can move 
*r-r , )h to .'/ith similar basic training and (b) how a 
o*" -or r-m r.,,'1'1" on this basic training and "advance on 
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n!fiS b *i adder ;"* A i econd poster 1n Mch of th « categories 

iirtt \n w and the training required f ° r ewh 

5 * ^ C fl n S tIrrM?H^ 0 ? ? er V? e J t0 exp1ore poss1ble relationships be. 
posilbw! jobi! dom1nant 1nter «ts and abilities and types of 

^h^f^!!?!; g1ve ? 1 sheet w1th four QUtitloni to think 
ur1 S? the ! i,k » an$ wer, and bring back to the second 
meeting. Discussion with the child was encouraged 

Program 11 - Roads to Opportunity 

euttw 1 ^!?* 1 ?! 1 ! dent l f1ed " 1 * h Program II were carried out through dis- 
cussions, use of visuals and presentations of speakers from the community 

1 an rrLJ!^T!i d1 ;l ogue and d1 *cuss1on participation were used to 
create for the mother an atmosphere of belonging to the group by 

om U So 2L a ,< ? CUSS1 °I °r h ! r < h1ld ' and * mak « the t?anilt Xn 
drnnH L«f« US ! 1on ^Phasls 1n the first session to that of the 
second session by urging mothers to talk about their children 

I5l?!!fl«l n fi3! 1 d1a ] oque a$ f he w «"«" arrived, the leader, 
assistant leader, and research personnel were able to start 

rRiJIil ?L y s ! 1mula H; g the mothers t0 talk about their 

2)i Si! «5ilS!r SRA mattr1als * Job charts from Sass1on 1 

The leader making reference to the four questions given out 
children " 1 Urged the motherS t0 talk about the1r 



4 * ♦ * * • ♦ • « « 



3. 



4. 
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lltl Ml IL? help the mother create an optimistic outlook or atti- 
tude that there are job opportunities for her chlld(ren). 

InS n^3l!!? ant i People from the community represents vocational 
u>Z I eS ? ? ndl /!' e ! s told the1r personal access stories re- 
M S 9 J U ! 11ty of llfe ex P er1 ? nced as a ch1ld » flings about 
ful an! i JnT'M* J?! perso !;^) wh0 motivated them to be success, 
Thi'nJJLSllM^ d1d 4 io ma ^e. sure they achieved these goals. 

1*1 SJi!« at1o ?J fl° v l?! d J n example of enlevement with which 
the mothers could identify because the speakers related well to 

group Zbers" the speakers were known t0 some of the 

Picture charts and summary discussion were used to present ways In 

2l5«J! t JTL.ff!! !S lp the ! r ch1ld <™) **• ^ kind " job llpll 

J! y h h ! c I„ the y JJPire, to present characteristics of children 
ulinlt Jh I pr ? p ; rat l on « nd a ttamment of successful job opoor- 

fnllil Ji. 32 5 1 S V n 2 2 1sc,JSS spefl1f1c th1n <J s mothers can do to 
foster the development of the desired characteristics 1n their chlld(ren) 
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Eight charts deplctlnq roads to opportunity, early career 
planning, early success 1n experiencing achievement, the 
uniqueness of each In^vldual, parental communication. and 
support, determlnatio.,, self-confidence, ana Independence • 
were presented These were viewed throughout the discussion 
of ways in which mothers can help their chlld(ren) have the 
kind of job opportunities to which they aspire and during the 
discussion of characteristics of children valuable 1n the 
preparation and attainment of successful job opportunities. 

Program 111 - a Job For My Child 

Five objectives identified with Program III were accomplished through 
discussion, use of visuals and a panel-type presentation with speakers from In- 
dustry, a vocational/mechanical school or community college, and a student who 
was 1n hiqh school or community college (or a recent graduate) and who was em- 
ployed. (Refer to the section on "Selection of Parti :1pat1ng Speakers" for a. 
detailed discussion of the participants' qualifications.) 

1. Group interaction through creative activity was chosen to provide 
continuity from Programs 1 to 111 that children grow and develop 
into adults -- what the child 1s, the man will become. 

Materials for making paper flowers were provided and each 
mother prepared these as the leader discussed the growth 
of children toward an occupational goal. The flower repre- 
sented the individuality of each child. Pulling apart 
layers of tissue Daper represented the world of work "opening 
up" to children'. This activity also provided another oppor- 
tunity for the mothers to feel comfortable with guest speakers 
who had not been present at the first two group meetings. 

v t.e h 7r*es«f itetne fm.iaaupfcyjipefre'-to tl^wHn order' to pro- 
vide information on availability of Jobs at various levels of 
skill and to illustrate openings 1n the Job market — locally and 

regi onal ly . 

Even tnouqh representatives from Industry varied 1n background 
ir each of the seven states, they talked about different Job 
ooportuni ties in the specific areas, how students can apply 
and qualify for jobs alonq with some of the qualities needed 

to be successfully employed. 

3. A representative from education spoke to the group 1n order to pro- 
/ide information on educational channels to job preparation and Job 

attainment. 

Pepresentati vet. from vocational and technical schools, com- 
munity colleges, or hiqh school counselors talked about 
scholarships available, job opportunities for college and 
non-college graduates, hiqh school work proqrams available 
to students, and economic ways to "survive' while 1n co11eqe. 
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In addition to their verbal descriptions many educational 
representatives provided booklets of educational offerings 
available to specific areas. 

4. A panel discussion method was used to- relete Ideas discussed by the 
previous speakers to the mothers' specific situations. During the 
paneL.sess1o.i mothers were given the opportunity to listen to and 
question the Industrial and educational speakers and a student who 
was 1n high school or a community col lege. (or a recent graduate) 
and who was working. The students provided information about the 
ways they had handled specific educational and vocational problems. 

5. An Illustrated talk was presented by the group leader 1n order to 
summarize the key points of all three group meeting programs 1n order 
to review and give the mothers an opportunity to see all the Ideas 

1n relation to the total vocational process. All visuals from the 
preceding programs were displayed and key points of each were reviewed. 

Follow-up Contacts 

After all data were obtained, letters of appreciation were written to 
all Individuals who participated 1n the program or were involved 1n some way. 
These were group and assistant leaders, Interviewers, mothers and children 1n 
experimental and control groups, school superintendents and principals, class- 
room teachers, speakers for Group Meetings '1 and 111, and others who provided 
Identifiable services. 

Observers' Records of Interaction 

An observer kept records of group activity during each of the three group 
meetings 1n four of the states. The checksheet was devised so that 1t permitted 
the observer to record a frequency count of kinds of participation by various 
••••• sublets. ••™-f%VmVwer* pMptfeflMtf atoarfitf wtth' thermos oT&ir part Iclparfts* v * ' 
inserted. If the observer did not know the group participants, seats were assigned 
or name cards were displayed on the table 1n front of the participants so that the 
observer could easily Identify each one. 

As an Individual spoke, the observer marked 1n the appropriate column 
by the name or number of the speaker. Then, on a separate sheet of paper, a 
narrative entry was made Indicating the substance of the contribution. 

A sample of the page used for recordlnn participation follows 1n Table 20. 
Some of the narrative entries are shown below the chart. 
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•RevOffl or Meetinq Par tic i nation 



\ n ' 

Group Member, ■ Viswored Contributed 
and }u e > t nm Into mia t i o n 
Number bv Lt-vMer ; 

0' other b ! 

- i- ' — 1 

► . - ;•• • ■ - - - - t 

! Participant* ! 5 

1 MO) 

i . „ ....... 

f Participant 2 1 


C 

Shared 
personal 
' experience 


D 

Asked 
question 


E 

Expressed 
Interest 
or concern 














1 

U- - 


2 




t f- .— . „ 

i Participant i j 

! (H) 
i 




1 


1 


i Participant 

(9) ! I 









Narrat.ve entr'es: 

1:3 - "How mi cn !onqer '■Joes it take to make a surqeon than a doctor?" 



13' 1 - '! tuUed with ny loiM this week about " 

OA : '[ # tdlked witn ny daunhter, but 1 can't speak U." (Dauqhter 

• wMfit e*jf !u* be* j pV/chiatVi it and' mother' could 'ftofc'trt'onoor.ce %t, . 

•flakes we*'*, used dunnq the sessions, but omitted for renortlnq purposes. 



C-/-l1 : Jjticr.s o* OrOuj) '!f?»t 1 r,,j$ 

Mothers' " v a i j 1 1 1 on Sheets At the end ot the third session the women 
were to-1 tnit t*e leHe'aVf.n directors wanted them to report what they liked 
be*/ jn<! //hie' 1 "'at'f'aij and r»arts of the meetinns were most helpful. During 
tf>e Post- "iter / le.'/s t'tf:v «'. j ek., after the last nrouo ineetlnqs, the iritervlewers 
aved Tj*s" 1 »• . t.j :»,«ftair th«j mothers' ideas about the success of the pro- 
T*j»-» '• * " '.>") )C'y: qva!'jation aonears in Appendix L, 



,'ir'. .i", '■ . * I'd r ,*»qa ',.:). A theory of education and vocational 

- r .' ' . "pr.omqi .jnd Guidance Journal, 1963, 4?, 1929-135. 
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CHAPTER X 
FINDINGS FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL PHASE 

.I5f 4 !l nd1n ?J °L th ! •*P € r1"»ntt1 phase of the study w111 be reported in 
three sections. The first section Includes an analysis of the changes 1n 
responses measuring educational and occupational Information gained, and a 
report of the children's academic motivation and levels of occupational and 
educational aspirations and expectations as well as those of thelr.mothers for 
them. Lie second section considers the Intervention program for mothers. Tht 
scores and other statistics found to be significantly related to Intervention 
are reported for each objective of the experimental phase - Identification of 
chlid^n s unique Interests and abilities, understanding changes 1n children's 
nte'ests as a developmental process, awareness of the world of work and its re- 
lationship between f.chool and work, understanding the relationship between In- 
terests and abilities and occupations, and guiding children's career planning. 
The last section presents an evaluation of program effectiveness. 

Changes 1n Responses Measuring Information . 

Aspirations and Attitudes 

*u T 5 e .! 1 r st ob J ect1v « was to compare responses of experimental and control 
^HtuJoc lJllJ!l 0 l h * r l on J efo r e an , d Slter tests of Information, aspirations an* 
attitudes related to educational and vocational consideration for the youttL 

Information on Educational and Occupational Facts 

Information about jobs and education was presented 1n all three of tt» 
KJ g !?!!^i f0 . r J he ?255? rs ];«e In f ormat1on Series II, Southern Regional Committee 
I? /!? VL\ ! e ' l* 7 M" The Industrial representative was to provide Information 
on availability of jobs at various levels of skill; and to Illustrate openings In 
the job market both locally ancf regionally. Observers 1n all states noted thtt 
industrial representatives were frequently asked specific questions Dr1mar11v 
concerned with programs and jobs for older children. 



The educational representative was to present educational channels to job 
preparation and job attainment. In some of the states booklets of educational 
offerings available 1n specific areas Including their verbal descriptions were 
llll* 1 ! 1 * i lt w " feU that these were very helpful and that more Information 1n 
hand-out form would have been well received. One representative discussed specific 
ways In which parents can participate 1n tfe school vocational program to motivate 
older ch.idren. Observers concluded that many local people can be resource persons 
on programs related to educational and occupational planning. 

Assessm ent of Information and Gain 

Information gained about jobs and education was tested by the numbe* of 
correct answers to 26 items in the questionnaires administered to the mothers and 

************ 

Contributors: Kathryn S. Powell and Nell Covington, Wlnthrop Colleqe, Rock H111, 
.outh Carolina, 29730; Sarah M. Shoffner, UNC-G, Greensboro, N. C, 27412 and 
Charles H. Proctor, NCSU, Raleigh, N. C, 27607. 
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youth {see Append 1 .* \ ror "Survey of Student Plans for Work and School," Items 
69-30; and Append i< 6 'Mc the 's Suwey of Job Knowledge and Occupational and 
Educational Goals r.- Children' 1 , items 53-64). Tne questionnaires were admin- 
istered oetore and arte., the experimental mothers had attendee' three group 
meetings. The same item* were presented to a control group of mothers who had 
not received treatment These items made un the variables entitled Mother's 
Information (acronym MINFD) , and Child's Information (CtNFD} (See Appendix C, 
Summary Information on variables ). The difference between the be fore sco^e and 
the afte* score was computed for the selected exper1menta1*ch1ldren and their 
.tictners . c «***>^ 

Tr.e gross scores for the experimental and control subjects on the before 
and after tests snowinq also tne percentage correct of the total >oss1ble $COrej» 
are presenteJ m 'able 21. The. total group of experimental mother-child pairs 
had a mean incea'e n gross scores of 4.6 percent on the after tests while the 
ccnfol :-otner-ch: i'j oai^s haa an averaqe increase of 1.6 percent. 

l Vtner attention was directed to the scores by sub-culture and the per- 
centage o* gam between the before and after tests for control and experimental 
•lothers and children. This examination revealed that the rural black experimental 
mothers showed tne largest gain (12 percent) of any of the mothers on the after 
test; whereas, the urban black experimental mothers reflected a loss of 0.6 percent. 
Tne analysis was handicapped by the small number of urban black subjects. The 
scores by sub-culture were not significantly different; but the trends Indicated 
a*-e that the experimental groups gained more than the control groups, and that the 
^ural ".'"o.ns gained more than the urban. 

Examination the »-aw data revealed that individual mothers' job Infor- 
mation sco^e n f "Vences between the before and after tests (MINFD) ranged from 
-T to *1- -'^oer.dix Cj. These data a<e presented in table 22. Calculations on 
these '••ethers' scores 1 MINFD) revealed that significantly more (P 0 « . 01 ) attained 
increases tr-a r iecreas fj s or. the after tests in both the experimental and control 
I'-'jps. 'Ircease //as denned as more answers correct on the after test than the 
oe^e test; :ecr»jase was dermed a> more incor'ect answers on the after- test than 
on" tne bef ;re test ; 

• • ».'%*"«*"«•» * • • * * * *«# «•»•♦* * . 4 . « * • * ^ * % » * - • ♦ 

••owe*?', there was no significant difference between the experimental and 
centre' wnen the student's t-tests were computed separately for boys and 

girls, ] - 3 I-;-,: significant difference (P 0 3 .06) between the before and after tests 

//as *o i r - i 'Others o* ocys . 

' si-i'j' D'ocel'jnp w as used to examine changes in job Information scores 
i t)l : f /i? cMi'dren on the before ana after tests. Differences between 
♦.-o s scopes ranged *rom -8 *o *12. Frequencies for each score according 

t . .ex '/« :r.il-s jno eoer i .-rental or contro 1 groups are presented in Table 23. 
"rr-jtati r " f » en- -soul's test did not reveal a- significant difference between 
ar.vi : r« 3 : •//•/,; jT^ns when boys and girls were combined. However, when 
.t >' vv:' ••'>, and boys we^e o^outed senarately, significantly more girls 
• 7:' ; > e/oe^*. him! than in the control group attained higher 30b infor- 

»h .' * *■ •; '^-.t' i *ents, the <?6 questions constructed and related to 
, ,o it s- rj Ap:j«.'-d !/*»-, A and B), we^e not refined measures but could 
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be assmed t', av^ss 
t i'"e ! -i t> s c * ■ <?e *.'< 

•3 'Ik; i n > *, * f > * « ; <* . * * r 
t I 'e r . 4 '•«"'*, 

ha^'l ! v 3 r.* r • ■ •• ; -'^ •, 



■at »c about joos which was a part of the objectives 



► r £ . v-Pntd! ^others It might be noted that the short 
'■V/ **2<>v$i between completion of mothers' proqrams and 
c. i tf .t>' -''a / "ot have permitted an adequate lenqth o* 

m»0' m'.iop named with their children; therefore 
, - ; ,i.-.r in l'lonjate measure of the impact of the planned 
h,, -. f rt , r , lv | fJ ^. / n heen t00 | onr) t0 exP p C t retention 

,r t '•.!>•'.'■ I'te-J I '"of '-.he ofon/an'S . 
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TABLE 23 

Differences Between Before and After Tests by 
Frequencies of CINFD Scores for Control and Experimental Groups 

of Boys and Girls K 



DIFFERENCES 



FREQUENCIES 



Boys 



-8 
-7 
-6 
-5 
-4 
-3 
-2 

-1 
0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 



1 
0 
0 
3 
1 
2 
2 



0 
1 
1 
2 
5 
2 
5 



11 
4 
8 
5 
4 
4 
1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 



9 

11 
7 
4 
6 
4 
3 

1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 



3 
6 

2 
2 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 

1 

0 

1 

2 
1 
3 

3 
6 

5 
7 
7 
3 
2 

2 
1 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 



Total 



47 



63 



51 



49 



Aspj rations for Education and Occupations 

The variables of aspirations and expectations for education occuoation 

A ?2 ^ ILZ T 10n T e 1nC W und ? r the ac ' on ^ of ODD, DUNCD, MOD end 
?H.J???,J??! nd1 J 5: "* SumMr y Information on Experimental Phase Variables" for 
iff? "1 "Jl 0 " of K ! ems on questionnaires.) The measures were analyzed b> the 
means of the gap between the scores on the before and after tests. 
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ACD - Child's academic motivation score on the after test 
minus the before test score. 

DDD - Child's aspired minus expected occupational attainment 
score on the after test minus the before 

DUNCO - Child's aspired plus expected occupational attainment 
score on the after test minus the before test 

MDDD - Mother's aspired minus expected occupational attainment 
after test score for the child minus the before test 

score 

Child's Level of Occupational Aspiration . The DDD mean for the exptff* — - 
mental youth was -0.82 while for the control group the mean was 0.32 which 
be considered an indication that the experiment decreased the gap between ttp*t» 
tlons and expectations. If this decrease 1n gap be taken as evidence of rw|t*t , 
then the experiment can be said to have promoted realistic thinking. The iMMNNMHl 
1s not, however, statistically significant. 

There was no overall experimental effect on the level of antldpatei ipfr 
prestige. This appears to have occurred because a positive effect for th**By* 
balance against a negative effect for the girls. Experimental boys showed 1% 
excess of 4.7 DUNCD score units (NORC points) above the control boys, whefiftf 
the experimental girls showed a 3.0 deficit below the control girls. This tmU 
mean that the experiment tended to Inspire the boys and "cool out" the g1rlf< 

The fact that the median educational asplratlonal level of the subjects 
1n this study was 1n the "finish college" category (See Methodology Section) tn4 
that the black aspirations were higher than those of the white's 1s 1n Unt with 
other findings and contrasts with the relatively low level of occupational aspire* . 

tlon. 

Mothers' Level of Occupational Aspiration for Child . When the difference 
between the before and after scores on trie mothers' aspired minus expected 910 
in level of occupation (MbDD) for their children was computed, there was no 
significant difference between the experimental mothers and the control mothtfl. 
however, In further reqresslon analysis of the mean values for experimental end 
control groups with adjustments for characteristics that might be associated with 
MDDD, significant differences In experimental effect were found between the sub- 
cultures at the .05 level (P Q -.03). Whereas the experimental effect was abttnt 
for rural whites, it was positive for urban Negroes and negative for rural Negroei 
(see Table 24). There 1s no ready explanation of these differences except that a 
decrease in gap between mothers' occupational aspirations and her expectations 
may be a logically expected developmental change and the experiment may have 
slowed down (depressed) this expected narrowing of the gap for urban black mothers, 
tjt not for rural black mothers, by exposing the urban black mothers to more 
acquaintance with the world of work and thus offering some hope for their children's 
occupational achievement. 

■ 

Ac ademic Mo tt /at ion 

The AGO means showed the change between the child's after and before scores 
on academi-. motivation. The mean chanqe for the experimental group was -0.35 while 
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the control group's mean change was 0.07. This difference between experimental 
and control means was not significant. Frequencies of children showing positive 
and negative changes 1n academic motivation were tabulated. These data are pre* 
sented 1n Table 25. No significant relationship was found between positive and 
negative scores and sex of child or between the experimental and control groups. 

TABLE 24 

Means by Subculture and Experiment for 

Mothers' Aspired Minus Expected Occupation Scores for the Children 
On the After Test Minus the Before Test 



GROUP 



CONTROL 
N«98 

EXPERIMENTAL 
N«112 

Experimental 
Effect 



MEANS 



N Urban Negro N Rural Negro N Rural White Tout 



12 -4.083 



14 -1.429 



2.654 



28 -0.357 



47 -2.489 



-2.132 



58 -2.052 
51 -1.922 
0.130 



•1 

•2.0112 



TOTALS 



26 



75 



109 



0 

Intervention Program for Mothers 

The second objective was to design programs for the mothers of junior 
high youths on educational and occupational information that would achieve spi- 
cule objectives concerned with the mothers' Identifying unique characteristic! 
of their children, understanding developmental changes 1n a children's interests 
and goals, enlarging awareness of the world of work and job opportunities and 
understanding the relationship between Interests and jobs and stimulating In- 
terest in guiding the child 1n career planning. 

This objective was deemed Important 1n light of previous studies which 
have recognized that the family 1s one of the major socialization agencies con- 
tributing to the transference of mobility orientations 1n the child (See Review 
of Literature). In fact several investigators assert that parental aspiration 1s a 
more important determinant of children's educational aspirations than 1s social 
class membership per se (See Review of Literature); fence the justification for 
the intervention program designed for mothers. 
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TABLE 25 



Chi Square Table for Academic Motivation (ACQ) of Girls and Boys 
by Experimental and Control Groups 



ACO 

Scores Boys* Girls 

C E C 



1 1 

-11 


1 


0 


0 


0 


-10 


0 


3 


0 


0 


- 9 


l 


0 


0 


0 


- 7 


1 


0 


0 


0 


- 6 


0 


0 


0 


l 


■• 5 


1 


3 


1 


l 


- 4 


3 


2 


3 


2 


- 3 


3 


3 


I 


0 


- 2 


5 


3 


2 


4 


- 1 


2 


15 


10 


10 


0 


8 


18 


15 


17 


1 


6 


6 


10 


2 


2 


6 


6 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


5 


/ 


4 


2 


0 


0 


0 


5 


1 


0 


0 


1 


6 


1 


2 


1 


1 


7 


0 


1 


0 


0 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 


14 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


47 


63 


51 


49 



* Boys ACO experimental and control Ch1-square significant at .0835 (p < .10) 
r,iris ACD experimental and control Chi -square not significant (.5655) 

Identification of Child's Unique Inter ests and Abilities 

"he intervention proqram planned for mothers was justified by the findings 
of the baseline stud/ that supported Coppersmith's summation of the influence of 
parental behavioral orientations on the child's self-esteem (See Chapter VI ♦ 
Paoer 3). Parental warmth and hi ih expectations were found to enhance positive 
sel f -reqaM while parpntal rejection, domination and severe punishment depressed 
sel ( -reqaM. I" nripr to impro/p the child's self concept it is important to 
help 3 mother understand her child's uniqueness. 
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A survey question (see Appendix B, Mothers Before Test, Item 63) required 
mothers to select characteristics which described their children's abilities and 
interests. Mothers responded to the Interviewers' questions. Lack of adequate 
measures and/or the time lapse after the experiment made It Impossible to eval- 
uate this objective effectively. Further study 1s needed of Intervention amrm 
and their Impact upon self-concept. 

Eight charts depicting "roads" to opportunity — early career planning, 
early success in experiencing achievement, the uniqueness of each individual* 
parental communication and support, determination, self-confidence, and 1ndi* 
pendence — were viewed by the women as things mothers can do to foster tht 
development of the desired characteristics 1n their children. These were pet*, 
sented as the leader talked about ways 1n which mothers can help their children 
have the kind of job opportunities to which they aspire and during the disdtifcn 
of characteristics of children valuable 1n the preparation and attainment of 
successful job opportunities. The reports of the discussion and contribution* made 
by tne mothers indicated that the groups understood the points to be learned* ifftft 
one rural Negro sample, this was accomplished by modification of the suggest** pro* 
gram dialogue to suit the educational level of the group. f 

Understandi ng of Changes In a Child's Interests as Developmental Process 

A bottle-decoration activity was chosen to encourage group parti c 1 pttffci end 
to Illustrate the child's developmental process. The activity was well-rectfrtcl 
and the parallel to differences 1n children seemed to. have been grasped. TnH 
experience served as a group mixer as well as to point out to the mothers tntt 
children are different. It was an excellent "venule" for beginning the discussion 
of variations 1n children. The bottle-decoration activity Interested the women to 
such a degree that in one group some mothers declined the request to terminate the 
•activity and continued to work on them as the meeting progressed. 

* To provide continuity 1n the ideas from each of the programs that growing 

into adulthood and growing 1n Interests and abilities related to educational and 
vocational choice, paper flowers were made as the leader discussed the growth of 
children toward an occupational goal. The flower represented the Individuality 
of each child. Pulling apart layers of tissue paper represented the "openlnf up" 
of the world of work to each child. The activity provided an excellent opportunity 
for the mothers to feel comfortable with quest speakers who had not been present 
at the first two group meetings. One state reported that although the women enjoyed 
the activity, the leaders thought the symbolism was not effective for the qrouo 
members. r 

Awar eness of World of Work and Relation Between School and Work 

Generally, mothers enthusiastically received the visual materials; however, 
an observer in one state (an Appalachian rural sample) thought the charts did not 
go o/er as well as the spoken word. Several states reported "lively discussions" 
of career ladders. One state modified ihe charts to suit the reading level of the 
group. Most group leaders reported that presentation of posters required more time 
than was scheduled, thus, In some groups only major categories could be discussed 
in the last three job groups. Even though these sessions had been pretested for 
timing, m the actual sessions e/tended discussions prevented detailed coverage 
of each job r jroup. 
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One 'eaJ'.v ar. \ ■ i*. Mian r'ur al -..vole) a»d nv[ seen: to ticcppt the visual 
materials aai -dsv-m :e r »kv. marts snould hav** featured more service and 
social se»'-. 1 \ m -Mijst'-n v..) r f |: i ; i o r loo I .mj^s. inc.lui.hnn t f;e aerospace 
industries ■ .i o*-.^ cnou»» so thr; uMder since unemployment was hi qh 1Y1 that 
area at the i^.- t: -i? i-m ^.^on--. rented, 

The Srtsive "*esea» v.n As-un »ates ' v n!e»vnn occupational Roles" kit was used 
by groups m :n^ee th-* s^ v e fi states. Another state hao the kit available in 
the meet 10.) ••■j-y; but liMle» did n:>: use or make reference to it until the 
project resear :Rer- ^ f e> to u as a sourer fo* answering one mother's question * 
In this sa!-e sta:^ ,^1 7 lwo ivottvrs borrowed materials from the kit. This Cfff- f . 
probablv br> a r r < o,/>si to the i ma that tno leader did not emphasize 't. Otw-'V 
states recorded s^.,; -^s -,.ith VIA latenais. Mothers chose material that 
interest to rhtv v\1 :».eir children. In one *>tate at least half the women Checked ■;■ 
out 5RA rater: jU, ^j ,,f, iq the- *ne second week and exchanqinq them for different 
10b descr'oti jr.?. v had renuest^d that their mothers select Sptciftc '. 

folders to Drinj hoi. e trer . Several woffen suqoested that they exchange matftritt* > 
during v v e w^ek the 1 * j:hool crvldren. In another state kits were left in 

:the scnoo 1 c-.\* ,, .s-;! <' , i^nce coring tne week f or -jse Dy all students. 

Relati onship 'ie'.we^n invests and Abilities ajvi Occupations 



?./ '-df :r : '^u er.ee to tne list of tour questions given out at the ertd of : ". ~ v 
Session 1, :re 'ed-le.- jrcjwi t\\v. mothers to talk about their child. Most partlcfpAfVtl- 
•made sor-e c ... r \« D;t oni > a few in each state returned the panes. If they brought 
them, the/ - 1 1 Tit v^ow "h-it mey had done so either by referring to them during th» , : 
discussvr; ><• p; 1 ^-; :o the qroup leader. Several did talk about their 
child^e* ■ r-r v 1 : 4 \ % 1 >■ tr.e leaders, tne researchers, or to other mothers. The 
leaders ' ^i- -.er : , ^ost 'j* the women wouM have benefited from 1nd1- 

vidua! . - w . -■> \'.v.' t\ vm** i.r 1 1 # :( f e r - ) . 

fjjidin-j . 1 ; -■>*' > v* 0 " '■' L ! \ r f \ ■ 

"n-.» ■ > o who^ner e.c talked with their children about 

the V i ^ ; J k , r ;r:t M/^ wr:"r -rr;wr. and with what frequency they talked 

'i 'jt, i f :^v -.o: -Mr - son netwe^n the Means on iters relating to 

mote's ^ s : - ; ir:-' ;^"r : she it :'}hs "ron r.ne before and after mothers 1 |4#t (MBO) 

rovei.^'! >r r. -r^n 1 rith'jr; ".rl a "ear increase or .0102. The t test 

showed • ■■.■.•-!'■ -'/.'lPr,' merlin was s i 'in i f icant 1 y more than the control 

-v;:h«f-s '•!-> !et-uU:d d.ita am '.nown in Tables 26 and 27. This 

i-i e / 1 !*■••■.- *••!-. .'•...•-i . s: = • «i**.e ,r : ?-ho -otner-: to talk more with their ch11dren# 

at !^as 1 ' '.n»w t-'^ ca'^e^ r-lanninr^ one of the most crucial 



:n.:i «ded f ,r.^ f .:uf»>Mon "Have you ever 
n j ' ■ v„ ut ? ■ JtJD) . The repl ies 
•nd r\ ,-jhon the replies 

' '. f '.n«/ Mili f h',uaht about 

• r : i '■ '.-•*/ v..j . . i'./! i'm I" f hn i. ean for the 

! .f» ' t '.♦.it^^;-. ho»wppn the qroupS 

»ntv..;»» * ■ • * . ./o'. .i , jt-' « * " j * ■ ' ' i " * * ' j * ( ".ti'ijlate the 

• ■ ' ■ ■ * • ■ ■ »• : . 1 ' " !' .-n ,v ■ : f ri^ s 'I i'i not participate 
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Table 26 



ChMouare Table for Mothtr Talking with Child 
about Jobs (HBO) for Experimental and Control Groups by Sex 



UDn 

MHO 




Control 




Experimental 




Boys* 


Girls** 


Boys 


* Girls** 




-4 


0 


3 


0 


0 


Decrease 














-1 


7 


5 


3 


4 


No Change 


0 


32 


32 


32 


22 




♦1 


8 


11 


20 


12 


Increase 










♦2 


0 


0 


8 


11 


Total 




47 


51 

• 


63 


49 



*Boys E and C CM-Square significant at .0056 
**G1rls E and C Ch1-Square significant at .0032 



Table 27 



Ch1-Square Table for Mother Talking with Child 
about Jobs (MBD) by Experimental and Control Groups 



Change 






1n MBD 


Experimental 


Control 


- Decrease 


7 


15 


0 No change 


54 


64 


♦ Increase 


51 


19 


Total 


112 


98 
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An examination of the differences between experimental and control fcoys 
and girls In terms of the amount of thought given to jobs (JBD) was made using 
ch1 -square. A 'chi -square value significant at the .05 level showed that the 
experimental girls thought more about jobs than did the control girls (set 
Table 28). On the other hand, there was no significant difference between the 
experimental and control boys. 

Table 28 

Chi -Square Table for Child's Job Thought (JBD) for 
Experimental and Control Groups by Sex 



Control Experimental 

JBD 

Boys* Girls** Boys* Girls 





-2 


3 


1 


2 


0 


Decrease 










1 




-1 


8 


9 


8 


No Change 


0 


30 


33 


40 


38 




+1 


6 


8 


11 


10 


Increase 














+2 


0 


0 


2 


0 


Total 




47 


51 


63 


49 



♦Boys E and C Chi -Square significant at .5893 
♦♦Girls E and C Ch1-Square significant at .0465 



E valuation of Program Effectiveness 

The effectiveness of the experimental phase was evaluated by observers' 
records oresented socioqran form, mothers' evaluations of qroup meetings* the 
researchers' observations of the nroup meetings, and the researchers' evaluations 
of all three program plans. (Descriptions of these procedures appear 1n the 

Methods And Procedures section of this report.) 

Obs er vers Reports ^L. Interaction 

^jimdries of several of the observers' records prepared in socloqram form 
indicated that lenerally two to seven women in each group (average size qroup was 
16; provided the largest portion of the individual verbal contribution? to the 
discussions. Ot^s aopeared keenly interested and would agree or respond "yes" 
or no' when asked a direct question permitting agreement or disagreement. The 
wonw»n taking the lead did not (monopolize the time unduly. Occasionally several 
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women asked each other questions or directed conversation to a specific person 
1n the group. The sodograms showed that women talked more as each successive 
session was held.. Perhaps as they became more familiar with meeting In groups 
with each other, they relaxed and thus talked more freely, (Example of Inter- 
action Record In Chapter IX). 

Evaluation of all Three Program 

Even though all states conducted the programs with only minor variations 
1n the suggested *ormat, some areas seem worthy of mention. For example, in * ■ 
one rural Negro sample, the extensive detailed Instructions prepared for tijtvv 
conduct of group meetings overwhelmed the group leader because of time limitation*. 
This leader felt that the amount of material could have been covered much wort . 
effectively in twice as many meetings. 

The fact that less than half of the mothers 1n another rural Negro sample 
could read inhibited the presentation of the program materials. With this group 
it was also necessary to simplify some of the vocalulary 1n the suggested dialogue 
of the proqram plans to suit the educational level of the group. Leaders ctfr 
cope with Illiteracy by not requiring any reading as part of the programs. 

In some of the states (rural Negro groups 1n particular) the leader* #1*0 
found it difficult to get the mother to focus attention on the seventh and eighth 
grade child. Several of the mothers had large numbers of children, many of whom 
were in the 10th, 11th, and 12th grades. Thus, it was difficult for them to tltftk 
in terms of the vocational future of a 7th grader when they had a 12th gradtr nil© 
needed a job next month and perhaps also has several children floundering on the 
job market. These experiences pointed out the necessity for teaching low- Income 
parents and children the advantages of long range planning, a concept with which 
they may not be very familiar. 

Mothers in a rural Negro group also discussed some problem areas 1n their 
attempt to focus on their young children. Some mothers felt that their biggest 
problem was job discrimination followed by lack of resources for higher education. 
Although optimistic about the beneficial role they could play In their children's 
development, they seemed pessimistic about being able to control the external 
factors in the larger society affecting job futures. 

Evaluation of Group Meetings 

During the post interviewing session, the Interviewers asked questions to 
ascertain the mothers' Ideas about the success of the group meetings and the 
program clans. Additionally, the researchers and the group leaders made some 

general observations. 

Mothers,.'.. Evalu ation Sheets . Interviewers reported that the mothers were 
v»ry wiTTTng to fin out the evaluations, and that they talked a lot about the 
group meetings. Most of the states reported that the mothers, In responding to 
the eva'uatlon sheets, tended to be very complimentary and to give the responses 
the/ thought. the interviewer wanted to hear. All tried to be very cooperative 
and nenenlly seemed to agree with ever/thing. A copy of the program evaluation 
apoean in Aopendi/ K. * 
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Eva^nieos '"r?L-.vfii r w al 1 i;;. 1 or tho mothers whose questionnaire 
data wero ana!,::*!. > -.Me -:»st it^ >t tne i?va!jdiion forp; thf? mothers were 
asked to ^vaiuatt: o* -v aieruls and tec^niqu^s employed in the qroup 
meetings as u its :ie!p'Ji e*s mi the'r jr Jerstandinq 01 the ideas presented 1ri 
the proaram (re>o^ut^ a* e very helpful,' ' sn^what helpful/' and "not very 
helpful.'). Toev 'dt^'ia 1 . a .-id tec h myues reported herein were ranked according \ : 
to the ^reouenc> w!t r ^hi/h t'V ..!Oth^«^ reported "most helpful " Of this 1 1st Of -; : 
nine i tens tne ■ up lei^r.. we' - * .10 st rreuert l reported, as "very helpful *" tW.$. 
next most he 1 p * 1 6a't-.> were tee ..peaKers v/ho presented information on educational 
opportunities, scnools, ocular ships and loans. The third most helpful parts ^flt*^ 
tMOSe speakers w m; elated their personal success stories, and the fourth Wi^'tAU 
speakers wr.o presented ;ob .ipoorturn* ie*. Least oUen reported helpful tp the 
women we^e the y;*r, j oeoul.; who toll their experiences after high school, tiri. v\~;* 
later sectvjn o f the -*vaU< it ion when mothers were asked throuqh an open-ended 
question to list tne :;est nart 0* the meet^ni, speakers were listed first through* 
out all the subcultures a*d leaders and discussions listed second and third re- 
Spectively. This .;e'vral information should not be interpreted to contradict tfce 
above statements. ■;' t 

One hundred \*i fc Nf? mothers reported job charts and career ladders as , 
"very helo^/ ard s*nl / ;ne nelson did rot find these helpful. Although thf 7- 
mothers enjoyed toe ^owe' and bott le-decoratinn activities for social reasons* > ; 'V 
only 3C reporter thes* acti/ities as beinq "verv helpful" in their understanding ; 
of important -deas the grouo meetings. Twenty-nine checked "somewhat helwtttV* 
while three reevte'j tnes^ utivitios as not very helpful." Later in the evil* 
uation several mentioned that akhounh they found these activities "least helpful* 
when compared to jtner :>a?'tc of tne meetinqs, they did prove a point* 

Two states 'i.j not o f 'c ::upies of pamphlets related to various jobs and 

career i-ooorvj^ ■' t'^s; v-w-ver, 0? t^ rothe's uS'wi the Kits about 90 percent 

f ound tr.e '■ate' i ! s t*, o» a ver/ heir, f jl" .source. Whil* the other 10 percent 
reoorte'l the-'". .is •/^■•■wi it nekVu! 

'n^ /. »^r^- ; :; o!es Kits were used in only tour of the seven 

states. In r*\ra» > ( r ti r ahr,ut t.-/o~tM'ds n f the women used and reported the 
materials . r ^ : ;k.-?'j ov. * ■ ; r : the "t5 as "very nelp'ul it seems that those 

wo^en w n c ti Lir >> vi ' ■ " r i V chec- out tne ^ateruls tound them to be very helpful • 
The k't wis 1. •* ■■^;'e f . Mrtic-cjnts the state which had a high percentage 
o* o'jo-^v i^r, ;< v;<'< * v'j'-f ;tite ir. wm:*. t/^e kit was not used, the leader 
lid not ^•.»-i r .- .o t-.. tit 1 :-' m Is discuss t^^ availability of the kits 

" r i- 4->'s ' ■ » ..-^/.^ t?.H ^rrj^r^i a-^d di sciss 1 or ?, ^a s evaluated by 

tnree ■ ,--s r-*/. f s h t"'.e rv Vu» ^-ju-vi was allowed for 

rscjss'; r !•■... " «j t'-- i.-j-'jr r /-t # h»fi? out of the total 

/if; , 4 ' ' • ^■•/'■•rs v ; fc ; -r!'v , t r ) navH filked more than 

tr*e/ : : ■■• : • . * *\\ l : * # i Li'ihtee n i-d ro-pond. Six 

sti"es • ' ;i ir . ; - ' i*i -»s, /i'i.''! /'n l a;«* i-redr-ore time to 

ta'^ , ' .t 1 " ■ ' " r:--i'.rdr : r ^ md 4^4 responded 

/- , t > k w - !o- a. •/ ; r.- *r-.v. • r.e.e v/^re reviewed 

b/ t '■• 'i-? 1 . , i' -i-r, '■•':!•■ 1 /'-s o^ten (range 

* ■ < . - - f " . tw ' tk -: /. . 'I'-'i,, '» '.,.»■! i 1 an white 
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The number of meetings (3) planned for the experimental phase were 
viewed as adequate by 73 mothers. Fifty-four would have been pleased with 
more than three meetings. Althouqh some of these said that three meetings did 
not seem enounh, it might have been difficult to have maintained the high deqree 
of interest for many more meetings unless the program format had been quite 
different. Field trips might have been desirable. 

When asked the best day of the week for meetings, respondents tended to 
answer the day on which their particular meetings were held. Night meetings 
seemed to olease all the mothers. • In one Appalachian county where very few 
mothers were working, the meetings were held in the mornings. As expected, i 
few mothers who worked during the day did not attend. 

The best way to let people know about meetings was through letters and 
announcements mailed to the home or by telephone. Announcements by radio or 
newspaper were not considered good information channels. Seventeen checked 
'someone go to your house and tell you about 1t" and fifteen thought "announce- . 
ments brought from the school by the child" would be the best way to let them 
know about meetings. 

Schools and centrally located meeting places such as the YMCA or YWCA 
were reported as the best places to hold meetings. Again, the mothers tended 
to report the places of the group meeting they attended. This, however, 1s 
reassuring, because each state made an effort to choose a location that would 
be widely accepted by those attending. 

Reoeatedly mothers suggested that similar meetings be held 1n the future 
and they indicated an Interest 1n supporting such programs on a continuing bests. 
This reinforces the possibility of extended uses of such programs— adapting the 
materials to PTA study-discussion qrouDS, Extension homemaker clubs, as well as 

4-H youtn grouos. 

Most women reported in the evaluation that they would have participated 
without receiving payment but this 1s open to question. In one state four 
respondents said they would have attended without receiving payment 1f they had 
known before going to the first one that the meetings would have been as inter- 
esting as they were. One state did not offer payment for attendance. 

G eneral Observations . There were a number of beneficial outcomes of the 
three sessions that were intended by the experimental design of the study, but 
which did rot lend themselves readily to statistical analyses. Perhaps most 
imoortant was the sheer pleasure most of the mothers seemed to receive from 
oa'ticiDatinq in the meetings and thinking about topics which they had not pre- 
vious' j considered. 

- s -rany the participants, particularly in the rural areas, coming into 
tow ■•>' the scnool was a rare outing, and to be the focus of the attention of 
Dooole involved in a large study really seemed to be an ego booster. It was 
Drobab'y thf 'i>st time that anyone had ever expressed an Interest in what happened 
to tner and to tneir children. In addition; for one Negro sample the Interviews 
md tie "►•et^'j" provided the women with what seemed to be a positive exoerience 
.•Mt« //h-te r.eoMe in the community--* still rare thing in some rural Southern 
states . 
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Researchers 1 Jbservcit'-^rs irH K«o\wp-!iition$ . Researchers from the, 
various ""s"caYe> " WW' tH "their olse"* /^t nr.V "fh'uo group meetings and made 
suggestions tj be r.^sdereu ,y ;m - >.r ( hur : ; to conducr. similar group meetings* 

Some juO'-jest i-vij + o»' ic:i\Ui^» c.ir : ..i<|,!t. be included in the qroup meeting 
plans were: to o^o/'-Je -J k^s 'J' t i parents early in the first year of a child's 
high school caree r..- rsv.ui 1 .. w.»w to juKif chiM»en in selecting educational paths i 
and to provide clause., t<k Wt;nts in: ch'Mnjr to allow quided discussion of edti* 
cational-occupatimal r 1 s jrvi r» ^l*! t-n-^ also suggested that parents and 

Students mignt Penerr. sro'jp nee'. c . -n^h ^epresentati ves of local buslntSStS 

and employment a kmki^; and chat daws in "methods of rounselinq" would help 
parents under^tan-J then fpildren 1 .^ m^iens. j.i.h activities should emphasize the 
importance o f i^v^l :-f M, i'. F.i^) rt '' r Petw^O'-. merits, children and eounselors f thus 
setting tone for ,v unde' stand j atrosphpre that would foster mutual 1nttrchtRfi« 

Mothers ipurr.eri that it was important to encourage children early and 
realized that s.^e or their older children had not benefited from things that mlynt 
have been c**e r ed. r he»eto r o, they tended tc emphasize the importance of working 
with the current -loner level hi»jh schoolers rather tnan with the younger children. 
A doss i b 1 e proq*\r would be to otter continued h elp to families throughout the 
school years. T s ie ob-ectivf-s could' i iclude motivating children to stay 1n school 
as wtll as how to help o.ie^ children suy in school. 

Mothers indicated an interest in several areas in addition to those 1n* 
eluded the oroq^a^ plans or in extending so^e of the planned topics with mort 
specifics. These areas are sun-ma ri zed in the event the programs can be expanded: 
tests required ♦or admission to a conrunu> college; specifics relating to training 
required 'or vvo^; ;oos; and on-the-job' training apprenticeships; projecting 
for new occ-joatio^s rM t wUfront'v Known in a particular area; and special qualities 
that co^oanie* look h r vihen hiring new employees, Sunnestions for extending Ideas 
presented i n t r e o-M-jrai* dans md-idea tre importance o* observing the child to 
find out ca r ti c : j1 i' infrests and how to find meaningful activities to maintain 
that interest; am 1 Jeas ^o/. suggest if; ways to give children opportunities to 
make choices, 

"oe use o* ! ">cal /»?ocne as r esource speakers seencd to be valued by. group 
meeting ja r tlc : oan'.s , !\* y were d*as°d t^at oeople the/ knew about in the 
community wodl sp**- -^bo^ tre^sd /es 'dating now they niade decisions and who 
in f 1«jercd V'-" 

M,, :r fnt( ; i r...r if.jf.. :.:o:rts ~d that helping deprived people improve 
thei r sel* -vay: «s : r uO'*tant to VK/.esdd program participation. One state 
with * r^r-jl ja iV d': "mi* jj-'i-ir ud -oif.^jres ear.h e/ner imenta 1 mother-child pair 
after jn : r .te r / ' °w • • -j V', r )i/i^ tno rof.nf^s the pictures seemed to give 
them tj i te a , : 

A'!. ■ ■ ' i .•'c-r-n, h ■ *. ; H :"'MfT) ♦ h* *ie r . * help to parents and 

■:hfl":rnr, -/-jj.: r-^-.w-wilv v ]^: fcy **.o')j' : " rn t f n g /nth school counselors and parent 
e d'jca t') r "» . ,, f «j' j . 'Ji ] iiss^r-mate ^^tenal j by offering a 

chec^*>i^ ' < ' ■> * ' *' a' w«! 1 Dar-m.s fn^ » r one way narents and 
childr-?r. k v- f " . r -vj^: v • r i^.. uvrji /)b r > . It r, -i 1 so suggested that 
•no r e ^ • ( ■ -if-: ^ t'^^^nf^ jrvi rnildrpn could keep. 
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The researchers recognized the attractiveness of'provldlng some things with 
tangible "take -home" value for the mothers. The products of the creative activities 
. sessions served as one thing; and 1n several states copies of recipes .for the 
cookies served were provided 1f the women wanted them. 

During a three-meeting series the attrition rate was a problem for a few 
states; thus, 1t seems necessary that group leaders would need to consider make-up 
sessions if attendance was not regular. Usually the women were sick or there wtrt 
illnesses 1n the family preventing them from leaving home. However, they con- 
scientiously reported these reasons to the group leader and Indicated strong inter- 
est in learning what had been discussed during the session they missed. 

The atmosphere of the group meetings was generally excellent. Leaders Wtrt 
accepted in non-defensive ways, were well -respected, and what they said was molt 
often considered as reality based. For some groups the suggested program conttnt 
seemed too much for the number of meetings; however, this varied according to tht 
situation. Perhaps more Individual contributions on tht part of the women could 
have been initiated by the group leaders. Generally, only a few 1n each grotip wert 
reported to nave contributed most of the Interaction. 

It is recommended that more useful Information relevant to the particular 
locality be presented rather than dwelling exclusively on generalizations. Tht 
mothers seemed to prefer down-to-earth specifics after they had grasped tht lata; 
and they would even ask for these specifics relating their questions to personal 

situations. 

A leader must be aware of the local situation 1n preparation for presenting 
the program plans. This will enable him to understand the questions and concerns 
of the participants such as local deterrents to occupational aspirations, partic- 
ular types of job discrimination, lack of resources for high education, pessimism 
about external factors affecting job future, and difficulty 1n controlling ctrtUn 
factors by the Individual. 

The results of this study are perhaps limited because of the inefficiency 
of the measuring devices. Test scores probably tell only a fragment of the Story. 
Some of the most important and most lasting facets of the group meetings cannot be 
expressed quantitatively with the data from this Study. Because of the limitations 
o' the research procedures employed, there may be a gap between testable results 
found in this study and the probable Impact of the personal experiences of mother- 
child communications. 

Evidence from this and earlier studies that-parental affection, Independence 
training and high parental expectations- facilitate the child's feelings of personal 
worth and need for achievement' supports the need for continuing education for 
parent; to assist them 1n guiding their children's educational and career planning. 
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Sunwa ry and J^j^l JCiitj^mis^ the Experi mental Phase 

An experimental group discussion program was designed to influence In- 
formation, attitudes, and aspirations concerning education and occupation among 
low-Income mothers in three selected subcultures, and Indirectly among their 
children as a result of the mothers' interaction with them. From the rural 
Negro, Urban Negro, and Appalachian rural white subcultures, 112 mother-child 
pairs were placed 1n the experimental group and 98 pairs 1n the control group. 

Data were collected from both students and mothers In a standardised 
questionnaire -- interview method before and after application of the experi- 
mental prograir. The experimental treatment consisted of three, two-hour, 
structured gnup-discussion meetings held in consecutive weeks. The meetings 
were designed to help the mothers understand the unique Interests and ab111t1tt 
of her child, the developmental nature of her child, the variety of work oppor- 
tunities for her child, the relationship between education and occupation, the 
relationship between her child's interests and career possibilities, and her 
own role In motivating her child toward career planning. 

Analysis of differences between responses of mothers and students on tttti 
administered beiore and after the experimental program revealed five important 
effects attributable to the intervention: 

1. As a result of the group meetings, mothers talked more to their 
children about jobs and career planning. Mothers 1n the experi- 
mental group had a significantly higher mean Increase In fre- 
quency of conversation with their children about career planning 
between before and after tests than did mothers 1n control groups. 

2. As an indirect result of their mothers attending the group meetings, 
children more frequently thought about jobs and career planning. 

A significant difference was observed between girls m the experi- 
mental and control groups in before and after measurements of the 
amount of time they thought about jobs. Although the difference 
between experimental and control boys was not significant, the 
direction of difference was the same as for girls. Overall, control 
students showed a decline in the amount of thought given to jobs 
wnile experimental students registered an Increase. 

3. As a res-ilt of the experimental program, both the mothers and 
childrer experienced an increase In job Information possessed. 
Taken as pairs, experimental mothers anu children registered a 

4.6 percent increase m correct scores assessing job information on 
the after test as compared to their scores before the experimental 
program was conducted, The control mother-child pairs registered 
an increase of a smaller magnitude, '.6 percent. 

-imong the experimental groups m the three subcultures, only rural 
Negro mothers exhibited a sizeable gain (12 percent) in correct 
scores on job information. p jral white mothers showed a slight in- 
crease and Urban Negro mothers a slight decline. 

""ie experimental children among the three subcultures exhibited a 
different pattern from their mothers. Both urban and rural black 
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groups had increases of 5 percent or more, and white children had 

a smaller increase of under 2 percent. 

With only one exception, both mothers and children 1n all ex- 
perimental qroups exhibited greater increase in scores on job 
information than did their counterparts in the control group. 

When viewed apart from mothers, however, no significant differences 
we^e observed between experimental and control groups of children 
in terms or changes in job information scores. When urban children 
were divided by sex, significantly more girls in the experimental 
than in the control group attained higher job information score! on 
the after test. 

4. As a result of the experimental program, there was a reduction 1n 
the distance between the child's level of occupational aspiration 
and his occupational expectation. The experiment had differential 
effect between the sexes as to the anticipated level of job prest1gt» 
with an increase in level for the boys and a decrease for the girl t. 

Occupational aspirations were high, but not unusually so for this 
socio-economic group. A majority of the total group aspired to 
professional occupations. Occupational aspirations of boys were 
more diversified than those of girls, of whom over 60 percent 
selected either teaching or nursing as a career of choice. 

5. The experimental program appeared to have no effect upon the 
children's academic motivation as a^lndirect result of Interaction 
with their mothers. No significant relationship was observed Dt- 
tween positive and negative scores and sex of the child or betwttn 
the experimental and control groups. Academic motivation seemed to 
be entirely independent of the experimental condition. With tht 
subjects of this study, educational aspirations were so high before 
application of the experiment that, the resultant low celling on 
aspirations permitted little noticeable change. 

Similarly, no significant differences were found as a result of the 
experiment between what mothers aspired to and what they expected In 
the level of occupations for their children. When adjustments Wire 
made for characteristics likely associated with this differential, 
a significant difference among sub-cultural qroups was found. A 
positive change was observed for urban Negroes, no change for rural 
whites, and a negative change for rural Negroes. 

Results of the experimental program have at least four Important Implications. 
First, conditions created by the experimental program have a demonstrable effect of 
increaslnq ^other-child interaction with regard to career planning. 

When Sarahs (196^ investigated the influence of parents on students' educa- 
tional plans, she found that high parent-child consensus on educational plans seemed 
to be independent of parent's educational background or children's scholastic 
standing. One aho ( ound, however, that na rent -'".hi Id consensus seems to depend on 
tne child's perc^otion of his parent's plans for him and that the parent's plans 
are one th»- -.Vonq*"' orprjlrfo^s of th« student's educational plans. 
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It is reasonable to assume that one outcome of Increased mother-child 
compiuni cation would be a clearer perception by the child of his parent's plans 
for hl.r in trie world of work as well as education. Regardless of the background 
characteristics of the parent, because of her importance to the child, a mother 
can be enuioped to exert an unequalled positive influence upon a child's career 
orientation. The improved cowujnlc-Ulon, regardless of the content, may serve as 
a reinforcer of the child's motivation to achieve. 

Secondly, these data imply that in the world of career planning mothers may 
exert a greater influence upon their daughters than they do upon their sons. A 
significant difference was found between control and experimental girls, but not 
boys, with renard to amount of time spent thinking about occupational possibilities. 
Perhaps the difference in the experimental effect shown 1s merely that mothers and 
daughters spend more time together, so that In a short period of time there is 
more possibility of communication. 

Moss and Kagan (1961) found evidence to suggest that maternal encourage- 
ments of intellectual achievement tends to have a greater Influence upon the In- 
tellectual development of girls than boys. As was pointed out by Walters and 
Stinnett (1972), most of the literature is concerned with mother-child relation- 
ships, but there is increasing evidence that fathers also exert considerable In- 
fluence uoon their children. 

In the particular sphere of work and its requirements, the data of this 
study imply that there are others more important to adolescent boys as significant 
persons t^an their mothers. The literature on adolescence generally seems to 
diminish the importance of parents and Increase the Importance of peers 1n terms 
of impact upon the adolescent's role learning. Some decisions of youth reflect 
oarental values and others reflect those of age mates (Walters and Stinnett, 1972). 
The mother nay not be the best Intervenor in the case of the adolescent male. 

Thirdly, it seems incontrovertible that parents engaged In the experimental 
program not only enhanced their canacity to assist and encourage children 1n 
career planning, but actually enjoyed the exercise and were themselves benefitted 

by it. "jie objective data results and the unanimous subjective assessment of 
leader aarticioants indicate that the ^others welcomed involvement in such an Im- 
portant ratter. 

The implication of this finding is that the more parents can be Involved 
m the conscious life planning of their children, the greater will be the benefit 
to the children These findings are in agreement with previous ones dealing with 
pa^t-child relationships. For example, in a study by W11 Imon (1967) it was 
obser/ed that oarental involvement in Head Start Programs aided In the development 
o* r.aderic achievement, and that higher oarental participation accompanied even 

Kme/erent. The implication is that anti-poverty programs geared to up- 
TM-Jing academic achievement in children should Involve the parents as much as 
poss-b^e and also provide an educatloral program for them. 

waiter-, *r j Stinnett (1972) concluded that parental warmth 1s a factor which 
ir« 1 jerre- y..r national choices among children as well as their academic achieve- 
•-e*t. E/'Je^cP obtained in this stud/ Implies that low-1ncome mother-, abound in 
tn* i4-T ,,fc / ■)< war-th as e/hibited in sincere interest in the welfare of children, 
in •.pi 1 .] o f tne difficulties of life regulated by lack of academic well-being, 
th*»se oa^ts na/e great resources of personal strength and sincere parental caring. 
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H1 qh aspirations of cirldren may reflect, this, however unrealistic they are. 
lackinq other re^our^e;,, low-income parents may use the warmth of their relation- 
ships with children to achieve as much as possible. 

The f ou**th implication of this study is that no experimental program can 
be expected to have undi sectional results, especially when the objective is to 
influence children throuqh their parents. In their ten-year review of research 
in parent-chili ''eiacionship-s over the 1960-1970 decade, Walters and Stinnett C6n- 
cluded that there is reason to distrust any simplistic explanation of causality 
in parent-child relationships. Children themselves are powerful influencers and 
an interaction effect between them and their parents is often operative even 1f 
unknown. The experimental condition in this study appeared to cause a variable 
effect amorq the three subcultures in several instances. 

To know wnat effect any variable may have upon children when applied to 
their mothers, one -u-ist be able to state the continqent conditions. As slight 
changes in a population occur, so may the outcome of parent-child relationships. 
It is unlikely tnat any experimental proqram would affect a variety of sub- 
culture, in a uniform way. 

The final assessment of the group discussions as a vehicle for affecting 
the educational an J occupational plans for low-income youth may be stated simply. 
Suc h a program is f »-aunht with difficulty. Too much must be accomplished 1n too 
brief a scan of t^e. The target population may have limited abilities, as tn 
reading, a'-d a-e Hkely to have more immediate and more varied needs than those 
on which tne discussions center. 

In soite of these dnwbacks, however, the group discussions worked. The 
stated objectives were achieved. The experimental program may not be the most 
effecive or tie most efficient possible. But the evidence seems clear that such 
group iiscjssions are one way in which direct, positive Intervention may occur 
in the life direction o f low-income youth. 
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CHAPTER XI 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS: WHAT HAVE WF LEARNED? 

When one comes to the conclusion of a research study and attempts to d1st11 
out of a mass of data the most significant and conclusive findings, it 1s perhaps 
almost inevitable that some of the objectives w1 1 1 not have been attained 1n the 
degree that had been projected a few years previously. It also frequently happens 
that there are serendipitous findings which turn out to be more Important than some 
of the anticipated results, and some of the simplest findings are more significant 
than those derived from complex analyses. Finally, no research ever answers all 
of the pertinent questions about the Issues Involved, so that one ends with pointing 
up implications and hypotheses for further research. 

All of the above 1s true of the S-63 studies; yet, as we look back and assess, 
we think that we have made some Important contributions to the understanding of the 
status attainment process. Substantive and methodological findings and Implications 
will be highlighted and discussed here 1n terms of bask knowledge, policy and applied 
programs, and the conduct of research. Following that, we look at what we hive left 
unanswered and make some suggestions concerning next steps 1n career research. 



What have we added to basic knowledge? 

Along with a number of other studies made during the past ten or fifteen 
years, the S-63 data confirm the high educational and occupational status projections 
of today's youth, almost regardless of socioeconomic status, race, age, sex, and 
rural -urban residence. In contrast to what studies 1n the Fifties and earlier showed, 
our baseline survey data show only small differences 1n the stated aspirations and 
expectations of youth who differ on these variables. Clearly, the problem 1s no 
longer that of raising the aspirations of lower status youth. No doubt the commu- 
nications, civil rights, and black "revolutions" have had much to do with this 
change. 

But despite the current "revolution" 1n the role of women 1n our society end 
the unisex trend, our data show substantial differences 1n the occupational aspira- 
tions of boys and girls, and of their mothers for them. Girls and their mothers 
focus strongly on three traditional "status" occupations for women t teacher, nurse, 
and secretary. But that change 1s 1n process, even 1n the relatively deprived sub- 
cultures that we studied, 1s Indicated by the fact that the daughters aspire to 
hlqher occupational and educational levels than their mothers project for them, and 
especially by the substantial differences 1n many respects between urban black girls 
and their mothers. The boys' projections ranged much more widely 1n status level 
than the girls' from the highest professions and professional athletics to semi- 
skilled and unskilled occupations. Their mothers were largely 1n aqreement with 
then, but tended to project somewhat higher status levels for the sons than the 
sons themselves projected. 
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va'n!!, ^m-.:?ph sanest that tht^'o is a status projection 

voces'- 1 'i ; .ro'n j.^ responder cs ♦ rath>r than separate processes for bovs 

and 'ji^'i, b\i,%s vi! viites, and rural ar. 1 u^an youth. Ttv sini lar i ties we 
found a^e Mr w -v. e^us tnan the ;J 1 1 fe r *t?nctv" f and wv. of the differences are 
not . \t* 1 'v j -i !vj f . c :i»vn sinn if i: is a correct view that America is 
one soc^?:, .vi : ^ .inivc'-sai culturt, with, such ^utaul tores as we have 
Shaping e l 1 ,- tn-v- !e» be^s in '\>*e Ivited ways. 

Sir^e :>>■'■.' M ;^uci r v o f career asn 1 nations studies vnonq youth below 
the hi ;:"v..^l we ,ere not a.i^o whe»» we nlanneJ the S - 6 3 studies how 

success*;;- \w. / : >• in orrunicatmq wi:h Hf f h and sixth (jrade children of 
tnese ra . ia ■ - » ^»i»t ; a 1 wvupin-is* nost of whom probably read well below their 
■"Kane ; e/^' , r i , e^n!'<r-j1 their responses concerning careers would be. . But 
jesoite :•>> ■ wei^a*., >o:"e cr our tools it apoears that we laroely overcame the 
coiTiuniur.i ti ,v, er. Moreover, <t is clear that these children, like the middle* 
class s-.no ■' ' v jt^ -os: o f ten studied, have internalized the almost universal 

status ni*rv*.j. -.cc^n-anons and the American values concerning formal educat1on t 
and we t-:!^:-. t^e 1 -- <^L>a1 ssatenents of aspirations reflect these nore than an>4ftfa| 
e-se. * 

or , : 0 * fh r : M 0s t i^oortant theoretical issues ot the study— 
*n«:i c* '••^.vc~ m» ra^er- process in qeneral . Smc« the publication 1n 1951 of 
Occupa v v\aj >os ':>/ ^nzberq et a!, the developmental theory, which says that 
youths 1 cwe»' ^ck.-s :o throunh a specific senuence of staqes and become more 

realise, as tney -a tare, has been dominant in this field. S-63 was designed 
within * i.' ewe r k of t:ns theory hut in the process of the study we came more 
anc: ^ cr ^ * 3 :: ^i+\ Z r x its assumptions ano have shifted somewhat to a cultural values 
integration , /.hicn say, that both asoirations and expectations mainly reflect 
tne irte^r ■ ■ -at s sn societal norrs and values as they relate to education and 
occjoa V'.vs . k 'd! , e'- anc: associates in a current (1974) ar ticle lend support to • 
t^e 'att*v i-^t^rrr otatior. th^juqh their factor analysis showing that Level of 
Occu?at -rj; ^ov-afon has only one underlying factor, which includes both 

aspi^ati a^; expectations ; 1 furthermore, their data show that LOA does not 
;>.ar-je yi-y t 1 . 

~r.-:ss zip n;i 'conceptualized asoirations and exnectations as separate 
/ariar/^s, ! oep ,rr ; with ruch of the research in recent vears, when our baseline 
'ata ir» ^ it ,7i s soon evident that :he children did not differ much in their 
^SDons^s to t'^e tw r ; types r )' question, so far as overall frequencies were concerntd* 
DrelH-- v\ ,r \ alio showed little difference in the correlation o^ the two 
•-easj^es «:t'- : fc r.e^ /a^iab'^s. ^orecver, oracticall/ no relationships to other 
* r-- J; ;c.r ;^' w^er the ^ao between aspiration and expectation was 

wi 4 :^ ■;t:!*'' "S t j i / /a^Mbles. Tne decision was then made, larqely on 
»tro j ! r^Js, to a/e^aqe asoirations and expectations into a slnqle 

■-pin'-' • ,' ii : ,.-;Mora ! ;?'0'r:tions one for occupational projections. The same 
.vis ■"■.<» ^ -i { ^v- :)thers' co actions, ever though the ^others 1 aspiration 

\ '* i v •! . r /, -,r';"s^-, ■ir.-.T'-r inn thpir children did di f ^er mrre than the children's^ 

'i • : • ' * 1 1 r ■ ^r ^etwe^n aso^ations and expectations ninht be inter- 
:i • ' * .' v •■ i ;*: 'i i' 1 /f. jth vv*n1e, and doijht it is, in some 
. * • \\ *-t> ••'■■p/-- dj i ■ *• *■ o-f»n 1 1 a t*» '//'^wnit ".ore--but Still 

• • \ r ; mw-.i-i-, "'^;d^s '"'-I '.,rrjf , 1 ( or the deve! - 

'»•■ ■ s \, -.it -itri*^ ^*^e°\ ',v*'!u", f/ 4 il ! f >r youth have 

1. • : ( ■ .r.i .•)■,*■ > f.r,* r/ r r M/f! ' children, 

. . ■ ■ , ■ • \ * " . ^i. ■ k - ,r i . i . ♦ i • i n the i r 
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projections as they grow older, at least not through the high school ages. We 
hope to test this on some of the subjects in the sample by re1nterv1ewing some of 
them as high school juniors and seniors in a planned longitudinal study. 

In contrast to the similarity of the children's stated aspirations and ex- 
pectations, our data suggest chat the origins of educational and of occupational 
projections are not as similar as has been assumed, and that they should not be 
combined into a single measure of ambition. While the levels of stated aspira- 
tions and expectations are rather uniformly high for both, educational and occupa- 
tional projections depend 1n our sample on somewhat different antecedent variables 
and paths of influence. Educational projections, for example, appear to depend 
more on measures of individual traits (IQ, self-concept, liking for school, and 
family background) than do occupational projections. 

The children's projections are closely related to their mothers' projection! 
for them. Presumably there 1s two-way interactive Influence, though we have 
assumed in the analysis that the mothers' projections are prior 1n time and Inter- 
vene between other influences, family background, child's self-concept, IQ, the 
characteristics the mothers value 1n their children, and the children's perception! 
of their parents and the children's projections. As already noted, however, boy- 
mother orojection patterns differ somewhat from the girl-mother patterns. 

Though the statistical analysis shows that the sex of the child 1s a greater 
differentiator of status projection patterns than are race or rural -urban residence, 
there are nonetheless some differences between the race-residence groupings. Tneie 
differences are more 1n the means of the variables than 1n the regression co-effi- 
cients. However, the lack of an urban white sample prevents a full assessment of 
what can be attributed to race and what to residence. Rural and urban blacks differ 
as often as they are alike, and rural whites and blacks differ. In general, the 
rural whites in the sample seem to conform somewhat more to the findings of other 
studies than do the other race-residence groupings. The two black subgroup! deviate 
from the 'indings for whites 1n the lower parental Influence disclosed, especially 
the lower influence of the mother's projections for the child. 

Despite the very real guestlons about the extent to which IQ tests measure 
basic ability as opposed to cultural learnings specific to one's class and back- 
ground, our data suggest that the 10 score 1s a "real" and Important variable, 
since it is related to a number of other variables, and the relationships conform 
generally to expectations. The Influence of IQ on the child's educational pro- 
jections is strong, but, surprisingly, it is not shown to be very Influential on 
the child's occupational projections. However, It 1s stronqly related to both 
the educational and the occupational projections of the mothers, Since we admini- 
stered our own IQ tests and the results were known only to us, this relationship 
indicates that the mothers' perceptions of their children's success related be* 
havior correspond generally to the scores. Moreover, there must be some awareness 
on their Dart4hefc occupational attainment is contingent uponrsSme dimensions that 
are measured by the IQ test. 

u>ban black boys and girls are an exception 1n that IQ has a direct influence 
on thei' occupational projections. This suggests that urban youth, more than rural 
/outh. may be aware of the relationship between occupational success and scholastic 
ability and attainment. This could derive from the nature of urban occupations. 
But. again, the absence of an urban white sample makes 1t uncertain whether this 1$ 
an urban characteristic cr is restricted to urban blacks. 
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school both Ji recti y and indirectly increases educational projections, but It 
does not show up as a significant influence on the child's occupational pro- 
jections. Why the mothers' behavioral values for the child — fccemphasls on 
"character" or "outqolnqness"— should have a direct Influence on occupational 
projections but onlv an Indirect influence on educational projections 1s not 
entirely apparent. 

In concluding these highlights of the baseline study findings, we raise 
without answering the question to what extent the statistical mother-child re- 
lationships found in the study represent real -life dynamic Influences that can be 
harnessed or manioulated to Improve the career attainment process? It was hoped 
that exnerimental phase of the study would throw Hqht on this kind of question. 

The exnerimental studv desiqn was first formulated 1n an atmosphere of 
committee "iisenchantment with the passive methods of survey research using pencil 
and paper cuestionnaires, and a wllUnqness to try a more active experimental 
approach to learning about the children. It was also born out of some lingering 
suspicion that low aspirations of children 1n poverty subcultures may be a* factor 
limitlnq their status mobility. The exact nature of the experimental variable— 
the group meetings for mothers— was to be decided as analysis of the baseline 
data allowed us to suggest just what variables might be most useful 1n raising 
aspirations or making them more realistic. As 1t turned out, the data analysis' 
not only proved to be more complicated than we had foreseen, but by the time we 
came to planning the details of the experiment, our theoretical and policy assump- 
tions were shifting, and the experimental phase design reflected these later 
changes in thinking. 

The data showed that the children, and their mothers too, held high expect- 
ations as well as aspirations. Thus, rather than being a limiting factor, the 
orojections began to be seen as holding the threat of future frustration. Addi- 
tionally, the results of the regression analyses showed only moderate correlation 
among the study variables. They were difficult to Interpret, and, thus, 1t was 
not clear which variables might be used to Influence the children's aspirations, 
even if we had been able to agree on whether to raise or to lower them. 

Other studies had shown that an increase 1n knowledge rather than mora 
basic attitudlnal and behavioral changes is the experimental effect most likely 
to be obtained from short-term treatments. Consequently, when 1t was suggested 
that improving the child's Information concerning career choices *ould certainly 
be useful no matter which direction his aspirations ought to go, the proposal was 
adopted, and the content of the experimental ohase treatment as well as Its major 
dependent variable were laid down. 

The exoerimental "treatment" given to a sub-sample of the mothers— the 
three 1esson-discussions--resu1ted 1n very little Increase 1n knowledqe about jobs 
and education, either on the part of the mothers or through them on the part of 
the children. But our "treatment" was, perhaps, too little and too general to 
exnect much learning about the specifics of education and jobs. We probably did 
not 'leasjre the most important kinds of potential learning, and our measures were, 
perhaps, somewhat crude. The fact that rural Negro mothers appeared to Increase 
their knowledge the most and they were the least knowledgeable mothers at the 
beginninq -ight be gratifying, except that the change could simply be due to their 
jndprs^ndinn, the questions better on the second asking. Girls appeared to qa1n 
"ore knowledge than boys throunh the "treatment" given the mothers, and this may 
be a real difference reflecting better mother-daughter than mother-son communication. 
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Jespite o *e. i^s ''o^tiarco and theory- -a»m some evidence in our baseline data-- 
that suige->ts j : fuss -sex r»ar:?nt-c*i Id influence, the experimental results open 
the Dossioi'itv that, in tms particular stage of the child's adolespnce, mother- 
daunhter coT'uniciMon 1 > mo»*e intensive and thus faster or more effective. It 
may be that >ore attention or soeciai procedures are required if the influence 
of mothers on sons 1 . to be increased at tnis stage or that other agents of In- 
fluence - !; nht oe i r ore effective than soothers in influencing their sons. 

And of course there are "anv reasons to believe that procedures to Increase 
the constructive influence of fUhers or adolescent males would be helpful. Since 
we did no: obtain information directly *-'ro« ; ' fathers we have no direct research 
evidence on tm*. But such procedures would be limited by the absence of fathers 

in many jr* the ♦•'a - i lies in these subcultures. 

"he exoerif.ental treatment brought little change in the status projections 
o f either ^otners or children. In view of the already high levels of these 
projections, an increase was not expected. The possibility that the projections 
might have become oore realistic" was complicated by the problem of deciding 
what is realistic and I in i tec by the low intensitv of the treatment. But If 
status projections Drearily re f lect cultural values, it would not be expected 
tnat tney wculd become more "realistic" and such a framework would be inappropriate. 

The treatment did increase substantially the number of mothers saying thit 
they had talked to their children about careers and the number of children saying 
they had talked to their parents and had thought about careers. While th1 S response 
•nay be ^ainly verbal rather than reflecting actual behavioral change, the lesspn* 
discussions nay have started or emphasized a orocess that will have more pay-off 1* 
the future. 

what have we le a rned conc erning methodological issues? 

There seems no question that having data for mother-child pairs rather thtn 
just fo r the criiicren has enncned our study, even though it ha~S made the analysis 
^ora complex. It would have been useful to have data for fathers also, but hind- 
sight con-'ir s the decision, given limited resources, to choose mothers over* 
fathers. We would like to see our findings tested by replication of the mother- 
child sa-'ole and the measures we used. 

concern the baseline suryev, there are a number of methodological Issues 
which ar* co« : ron t n "'any "other" recent attempts to examine the processes underlying 
status ?> rr > jections . There are also so~e rethodologiial limitations and questions 
that are -ore or less uni-a^e to this study. 

*>« ccron •••ethodo logical issues center around questions of the appropriate- 
ness 'ay the hypothetical senuence of variables depicting the status projection 
process, -by \*e n f regression analysis; and (c) the inclusion of a relatively 
large Wr,**- 0 f independent /ariable, to explain status projections. 

It ust r-e acknowledged that the cultural, social, and psychological pro- 
■•. n ss»s '.^ r ! / 1 ' ■) status oro;ections are, in reality, nipre complex than survey 
e- m/ ;ir ''e^onstr-j- " . The n/oothe f ical senuence of variables 1s merely an 
aprrc* !"at?*sr ) c - r> r» r oc<»\s n s . We cannot Drove from the data the time sequence 
a - *, j- (• ! , »«- : .' c-i'*'," o'.t c* fc hc' '«•• it 'orsh ips are bi -directional . Still, the 
.-»•; i«*"r:e / . r 'aiJos s-.ro ! ", r ot K 1 ^ Vir /, but is a V/steratic summary or 
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synthesis of research findings that are pertinent to the study of status pro- 
jections. Hindsight at the conclusion of the research does not suggest to us 
that we should have assumed a different sequence, 

We chose to use the methods of rearession analyslSAbased on measures of 
association. The usual measures of association--zero-order correlations or 
contingency table ch1 -squares-- would not have disclosed the large degree of 
spurlousness an' 4 the indirect effects among the variables. The fact that numerous 
"traditional correlations" were found to be spurious or the variables Indirectly 
Influential would seem to justify the continued use of regression analysis 1n • 
similar studies. Likewise, our results raise serious questions about future 
findings based solely on the usual measures of association. 

Whereas other studies have been criticized for omitting some relevant 
Independent variables, the "exploratory" nature of the present study has resulted 
in the Inclusion of most relevant variables Identified 1n aspiration literature. 
Although the number of variables becomes cumbersome at times, this Hchnesi ef 
variables may have enabled the ferreting out of true relationships for these tome* 
what atypical subjects. Because the literature on which this study was beted 
derives primarily from studies of older, more academically able, and more SOCio- 
economlcally diverse students, some of the hypothesized relationships were perhaps 
unwarranted. But we are inclined to believe that our exploration of numerous 
variables will be useful for comparative purposes. 

In view of the. relatively 1 arge number of independent variables, the ef- 
fectiveness of our model 1n explaining the dependent variables, especially 
occupational status projection, may be challenged. There are several reasons 
why the model appears to have low predictive value, as indicated by the low 
amount of explained variance 1n the dependent variables—that 1s, around 15 to 
30 percent. First, the coefficients of determination (R 2 s) are reduced 1n size, 
just as the correlation and regression coefficients are diminished, by the con- 
siderable amount of measurement error in some of the scales. It would be gftt- 
ifylng if we could eliminate artlfically depressed levels of association and know 
the "real," higher levels, but 1t. would be equally Important to be sure that some 
of the diffei -nces we found are real and not due to undetected error. 

The measurement error 1n the instruments and low explained variance 1n 
occupational and educational status projections may be attributed, 1n part, to the 
age and relatively low academic level of the students, and the low level of edu- 
cational attainment of the mothers. This Interpretation 1s consistent with the 
observation that in aspiration studies the amount of explained variance varies 
directly with age and socioeconomic characteristics of the respondents. A low 
level of explained variance, however, tends to be characteristic of most survey 
research, and 1n asDlratlons research samples of older, m1d<ile*class respondents 
often yield similar levels o f predictability. Given the subject of this study 
and the characteristics of the respondents, the amount of variance explained 1s 
gratifying. 

* 

Concerning experimental design, which has been little used 1n status pro- 
jection research, our experience has certainly demonstrated Its costs and diffi- 
culties. Analysis of the exoerimental data was hampered by the small number of 
cases in some cells, even though we had an adequate experimental sampling plan 
and an unusually large baseline sample from which to draw subsamples, Hindsight 
shows that we should have had mre rigid control over implementing the experi- 
mental Dhase plan. The cost', of e/ne Omental design are emphasized by the fact 
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that we ♦v-nj it -nv-'Sviry, in- designing, the experimental phase, to move down 
from our earlier ore 'irancnose plans, to an experimental treatment involving 
only three meet or the mothers, we knew when we reluctantly made this 
decision that we coula nor. realistically expect much measurable chanqe from so 
little experimental '"put. This forced us to project mainly change in knowledge, 
as opposed to cnanje in attitude- ind interests, and, even here, hindsight 
suggests i* was urobablv unrealistic to expect much chanqe. We probably should 
have followed jp the three meetings with periodic contacts and information over 
a period of six montns or \ y*»ar. 

Our expedience further reminded us of the difficulties of occupational 
coding f ry surve, data, particularly when children and adults of rather low 
education are tne respondents. This is mainly due to the problem of respondents 
not knowrn-j or gv, in«i enouah detail about the level of responsibility or com- 
petence involved i' 1 a ;ob or using occupational terms loosely, but it also 1s 
related to ambiguities in the available coding schemes. 

Asioe *?-yr. the specific problems of occupational coding, centralized 
coding .ind data .processing for' the entire study would have been more efficient 
and more desirable *ro»n the standpoint o' minimizing error and controlling 
variant interpretations of the coding system. Hindsight also suqgests that we 
should have had stronger centralized control over field procedures and time 
limits f r schedule a mini station , as well as experimental procedures. 

*e did not 'ale a conclusive test of the advantages and disadvantages of 
paying the mothers who enrticioated in the experiment. This was done 1n most 
of the states, and it did not se*em to damage relations, create an artificial 
situation, o<* set * bad precedent. But how much Incentive U actually provided 
is unclear, sine* we did not have a control grouD of uncompensated mothers. 
However, the nromised small payment did not seem to Insure regular attendance to 
the extent some of us had expected. 

*e f oun<j that low-income mothers are interested 1n career possibilities for 
the 4 r cnildren--or such interest can be kindled--but they are poorly Informed, and 
the sub.ect is not /ery salient. For better or worse, the mlddleclass tradition 
of parents projecting and planning careers for their children, and socializing them 
in terms of such expectations, does not seem very prevalent 1n these families. 
If the life chances of children in these families are to be equal 1zed--or the gap 
between them tne children of- middle-income families narrowed--1t seems clear 
that special attention and affirmative action" is required. 

Moreover, serious career-thi nk i nq is not very sal 1ent--e1 ther for children 
or mo the "S--. is rejards children of the ages we studied. This 1s particularly 
true of mothers who also have high school or college-age children who must make 
career c^oi-.^s /or/ ..jon. The elementary or junior high child's career 1s low 
priority "> this sitiJtiw. Yet so^e thinking, planning, and academic motivation 
and oerf o^ar.cM be f oro r,jqh school is necessary 1f the child's chances of 
•jchie/sng the nnh*?'- "status occupations— o"* even a personally satisfying occupa- 
tion--arp to be m/i Mzed. 'he relation of schoolinq and academic planning and 
stri/in'j to os . <r-i t i o r a I success nee'ls to be propogated. 

' r-i.t e schools an-] school counselors on the children's knowledge 
v.! t'M''i"; iv !* r^n.i»rs '.e*»"^d "•uch less than we had assumed, so far as these 
ire is K'l .. r '• y,?' i * !'» r fs .-i<\ r .<- condor n*»d. Most of the elementary schools did not 
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have cojnsel.n- ., .in.! rrvre was little evidence that classroom teachers had qlven 
nucn acton: 10- t.' .:.ireer education. Where counselors were present In the second- 
ary school, r.-vv wore or ten sprea i so thin that students had to ask for help 1n 
order to oe* it. :••>•,•:, *»«re i*. rlearly a need for other agencies and approaches 
to be mvoi^.], as well as ^o"- the .chools to be concerned with career education 
and to do a :oo«I job in 'mplemePtiiM such programs. 

Tne initial planning for our study was done larqely 1n terms of the as- 
sumptions and Hypotheses of developmental theory, but our findings and inter- 
pretations emphasize :ore the cultuial values basis of status projections. Thus, 
before a replication of our experimental phase or a similar study 1s undertaken, 
tne assumptions, objectives, and content of the program should be reexamined 1n 
the new 1i int. "he baseline study instruments also reflected the developmental 
theory onentation, but a new orientation would probably change them less thin 
would be .no case with the experimental phase. 

3oth for f^tner experimental studies and for programs designed to use 
the group lesson-discussion anproach to career education, the findings of the 
D'esen* study co^ld be used to tailor some of the content of the sessions to 
persons of Ji'ferent racial, residence, and class background, and to boy-qlrl 
differences and similarities as regards career thinking and possibilities. 

5Hila'-!y, attention in such proqrams could be directed 1n part to In- 
creasing tne accuracy of the child's perceptions of his parents' (mother's) 

aspiration- 'or ni:n. If this were coupled with devices to Increase the "quality" 
of the parents' projections, it could improve the career process, since the 
present st.jdy provides evidence that children-do tend to reflect their mother's 
projections and parent-child consensus on the child's career Hne should enhance 
the ocssib'litv o* achievement. 



■\ ? j '_ A^rL i mp 1 i cati ons for application? 

u:* we -io not have "proof" in the strict sense, 1t seems clear to us 
that a -:rr,j3 iporoa-h to career exploration "works" for mothers and that this 
)«#ers : -p r . a ,.. ans 0 f jr.flue/Kinq children's thinking. But such an approach 
will nave t; :r,olve :ore intensive "treatment," both 1n the sense of more 
-eef :n p/-." i ion ••;«»• period of tine, conveying and discussing more specific 
in'or-vrj :;•••/-;* oo { m procedures to secy e group commitment by the mothers to 
!eKn ao...i*. ive's in] discuss ther; with their children, and possibly some 1nd1- 
/idd-i: :n; ,;'*n '-otners rather than group meetings only. Further experl- 

-entat' :- ,"tji'-'. i"/"ivi! -:jch -ore intensive input and should assess the d1ff1- 
cu' f"i : -\i l^tanc;-, o* securing such involvement by the participants. 

' "ow*»-/er, nave been surprised at the seemingly low Interest 1n 
so'-e i'*-is ; r i v/!"/ of tne '/tension Service and counseling agencies 1n group 
■rroi'. 1 ;*". v. :«rfor pticntion, oased on limited experience during the study 1n 
!i v.j i'" .nnon 1 q< '^ch iqencies how our approaches and findings might 

be -ioo*-""!. ')/ .« -.'-.at w:n agencies will have to be "sold" before enough 

'•n l H, - r1y also be that reconsideration of including 



, i^Jt" - i , " *io i r 1 o j <j needed . 

*'••*.•••»•' s-.d/ -,p«v:- to ha/e demonstrated the availability and useful- 
res'. >* '■■ ■>:,'' "«•-.:• Dfr-.or-, in ^;r*f).jp approaches to career education. It does 
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not seen ihv t»r. a- .< t. onnu tv«.!^-'i>" in • roiv distant places when there are per- 
sonnel wor K'f-, m .iI :-i t r-.ti it'^ ikt counselors from local colleges who can be 
called on. 1-1 net, iv'iiivi *' nam theory and our experience In the experimental 
pnas«" o f t-.e jv \., u tn^i thr» iiKal hov or qirl "who made qood" to explain 
tnat he or vie :. r . »•*:»•! ••\n ,j:>iuit *h*» ( ><.v\o situation as the present youth in the 
area an! v.-: it »v I '■ ik«- i r ' sh^ld prorate the feelinq of "If* he can do 1t, 
I can. 

In ol.vmr> ; :"f i,» r-.t i m uss ions same members of the research group were 
dunious ai'o.t ump-; ve-- in.il v unrelated craU activities (flower-making and bottle 
decoration 1 to ». i-> interest «>t the mothers and illustrate points about child 
development mo -.a tnmHn.i. But in tne implementation of the experiment ill 
became convince-! "m* t-eso and ihe refreshments and socializing were functional, 

T he ij-oiiD .tpproach uui the techniques used In the present study might also 
be tried out *o»* 1 r. g !i recti/ with youth 1n career education, as well as working 
th^ouqn toe'.- -'others. They would seem to offer promise for 4-H clubs and similar 
youth -arw za "i .vr? 1 1 as 'or scnool counselors to extend their programs beyond 

the school ! 1 > . 



.Ji-dt cm v.e suggest for future research? 

It wo.': be irttifyinn to be able to lay aside the research questions we 
started out .-nth js substantially answered and recommend to future researchers 
that tne/ start wth tnese tacts" and move on to new questions. But like most 
researchers, we e"d tn recommending that future studies try further to answer 
sonie o f ;a*'e questions, by replication and/or new approaches. These unanswered 
or only ^a^t 1 , an-.wer*d igestions have been indicated 1n the first part of this 
chapter. 

> c-r.i\ , we ' e : that tnere should be many more career studies of children 
in tne e» ir:! mur nigh school aqes, especially longitudinal studies 

that foil v., •..-.».••: tnr^u-.jh mih s-hool and into the job market. To qa1n deeper in- 
sight into t^e c» f ee»' orientations and the career process 1n low-Income families 
a*d subc »' t j** 0 * , it .n J'i see<- important to have some 1n-depth Interviews and 
a^thropon ;i:ii -typo studios a-, well as survey research. We know that the life 
c nanr.*r, .".oil ^-t»r :nrn mto these families are lower than those 1n more affluent 
situativn-. , isr."* 'f.aity know to what extent Improvement 1n their life 

chances cm >s- :.«• i.riin/e! b/ alterations 1n the overall social structure and 
disfih.r.i »' r : w*r in dt' society as compared to attempts to change the sub- 
c/tjr^ A-v. .a, ir, net, viable subcultures corresponding to the racial , 

, { den t m I , V ' : -n'.-H :<> categories used in our study and to what extend are they 
re'evant .o tn»- -.j process? 

! subcultures, it seems Important to sort out 

r jr.i! - .r-.r r- : 1 .1 - v /h i >.»•• a. ; « torences, and this cannot be done without a low* 
'neve .-i'-i'" s j . rr«» thrf»e racial -residence categories of the present 

st« !/ /'^ r ■ . '.iiS' >r > / -K*' highly visible deprived groups In the Southern 

; : «»• ►••>♦ :,.-.w ".>.:..«.»••, o f re' ent national concern. For scientific 
rvav^'r, ;.» ■ «••*'•. . n-w«> bp>«n included. 

/,-• m ..< .- ■ r r. •»! a /•'••ini|pr age category that has been neglected 

; : r*t«/' .,- fi/i'"' r. r a' ton-, will provide the basis for a com- 

^•i.-i--/.. • , . ... ,-..!'•••• - k ,' l"r , disadvantaged youth. To further facilitate 
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comparative analysis some future research should also focus on the status pro- 
jections of elementary-school students from more affluent backgrounds. 

Although the current thrust In aspiration research 1s toward analytical 
studies such as ours, there is ample evidence of the need for more detailed 
descriptive studies. The qualitative differences 1n boys' and girls' occupa- 
tional projections raise several questions for future research. Given the heavy 
concentration of the qirls' responses on a few occupations, do girls' cholctl 
become more diverse through time? The parallel narrowness of their mothers' 
projections for them, however, suggests that a culturally ascribed definition 
of "women jobs" was operating on all our female respondents. Given the con- ' 
temporary changes 1n womens' roles 1n our society, longitudinal studies of young 
females of diverse socioeconomic backgrounds are called for. Longitudinal analysis 
could also indicate whether the more diversified responses of the boys becomo 
more focussed over time. 

We still believe that more pol 1cy-or1ented experimental studies should bt 
carried out, despite the paucity of definitive results from the present study. 
When we planned our study the main emphasis and expectations were on the txptfl- 
mental phase, with the survey seen primarily as providing a baseline for the 
experiment. The main results however were survey data and analysis. Does our 
experience indicate that experimental design 1s Intrinsically Inappropriate Of 
too difficult to Implement? Is the survey approach really the most valuable or 

most. Jmpor tan t, or are we and most other researchers simply more used to and 

more comfortable with static survey methods? Can we make the necessary Input 
and commitment to design and carry out a good experiment 1n this field? Besides 
the effort to influence the children through group meetings of the mothers, whit 
other methods of influencing the career process might be tested by experimental 
method? What about the possibilities of joint or coordinated efforts of school, 
Extension Service, and even church or civic groups? 

A rajor thrust in our Interpretation of the present study has been that 
youths' status projections reflect the internalization of cultural values and 
the societal status hierarchy rather than "planning" or a developmental choice 
orocess. But the study was planned mainly within the assumptions of develop- 
mental theory. Thus, we would urge that some future studies be designed on the 
basis of the cultural values assumptions, so that there could be further tests of 
these alternative explanations. 

Youth status projections are actually a part of a broader process of 
anticipatory socialization going on within children, and studying other aspects 
of this process could throw Hght on status attainment. Some parallel Issues 
concerning the age and socfal categories we studied deserve further research 
attention and might be studied 1n somewhat the same ways we tried or propose. 
Preadolescent projections for marriage and family, parent behavior, place of 
residence, public service, social participation, goals, values, and life satis- 
factions—and the changes in these over time as well as the factors Influencing 
thero--mirjht be incorporated in a broader anticipatory socialization model. 

Final!/, the^e is a big question relating to the goal of the career-choice 
process itself. In research terms this Is the conceptualization and operatlonal- 
Izatfon o* the dependent variable. In policy terms this 1s the Issue of whether 
it is socially desirable to promote universal striving and attainment 1n terms 
n f moving -jp in a status hierarchy, reflected by type of occupation and Income? 
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Practica'iv eve-'y study to da to, certainly including ours, has used status pro- 
jections or attainment as the dependent variable, apparently with little 
questioning of che assumption that this is the desirable end. But it is a con- 
tradiction of-' t«r"s to chink, of everyone reachinq high status. Clearly there 
are other definitions or -J Imens ions or success, life satisfaction, or quality of 
life that are \ part or the career process. Perhaps we ouqht to be working on 
new societal noms relating to careers rather than merely observing the internal- 
ization o"* the existing noms. We would like to see research address some of. 
these issues. 
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APPENDIX A 



STUDENT SURVEY FORM 



BASELINE QUESTIONNAIRE 
AND 

EXPERIMENTAL PHASE BEFORE AND AFTER TESTS 



The questionnaires in this appendix appear as they were used 1n the 
study except for the addition of some phrases which name the variables 
bemg measured and the source of the scale or items. These phrases 

are printed in italics (script style). 
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BASELlhlB PHASE 

SURVEY OF STUDENT PLANS FOR WORK AND SCHOOL 



ITEMS 1-7 
(&a&kg\Qurid Infcx/n&twn) 
1 . Name 



Statt 



School. 
Grade 



2 . 1 . Boy 

2 . Girl 

3. Parents' Name 



4. Address (give road or street and number 1f possible) 



5. Telephone Number 



6. How old are you? 

1. nine u 4. twelve 

2. ten 5 . thirteen 

3. eleven 6. fourteen 



7. Do you live with your mother (or stepmother)? 

1 . no 



2. yes What 1s her name? 

— ns5T ftiddli ror 



We are Interested 1n finding out something about your future plans, and would like to 
know your feelings about certain things. This 1s NOT a test and there are no right 
and wrong answers. I will read each question out Toud and you read 1t to yourself as 
I read It, then check the answer which 1s closest to your feeling. MAKE SURE THAT YOU 

ANSWER EACH QUESTION. REMEMBER, WE WANT YOU TO ANSWER EACH QUESTION IN THE WAY THAT 
SEEMS BEST TO YOU. 

I. FUTURE PLANS FOR WORK AND SCHOOL 

ITEMS i'H 

'OccixfjatwncU AipciAtwui and Exptctxtioft*) 

8. Have you ever thought about what kind of job you might have when you grow up? 

1 . yes, i lot 

\ , ~2. yes, a little 

'2 )< °o 

gk T ili.lja>X. U22t SSF, S-63, 1-69. p. 1 . 
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If you could choose anv job you wanted, what kind of job would you really like 

to hvtve when you grow up? 



b. How far do you have to go in school to qet that kind of job? 
! . Mm sh 3th grade 

/~2. finish 3th grade and qo to a trade school 
1~_3. nnisn high school 

"_.ir^ Mnisn high school and qo to a trade school 

I'll? ■ finish col lege 
6. don't know 

10. What kind of joo do you think you really will have when you grow up? 



11. Put a check by each of the people who have talked with you about the kind of job 

you might have wnen you grow up? (You may check more than one.) 

1 . mother 

2. fatner 

3. older brother or sister 

~ ~4. another relative 

5. teacher 

6. preacher 

"1 . adult friend or neighbor 

'8. other kids 

"9. other (Who? ) 

"0. nu one 

12. Whose advice is most important to you about your future plans? 

1. mother (Check only one.) 

2. father 

3. oHer brother or s.ster 

4 , another re I ltive 

5. teacner 

6. p^eacne-' 

7. adult friend or neighbor 
" "8 , other kids 

9. other 'Who? ) 

Q. no one 

13. If you had your choice, how far would you like to go 1n school? 

1 . : 'th grade 

.2. 1 jr ? yea^s of high school 

T J -° 3 trade school instead of finishing high school 

_] l . Mr > sh M 'in schoo 1 
~_ *). '"ms*. ngi school and go to a trade school 
! j '* ? /ears of c>l lege 
7 , ' t n ' >n •;'>'! ur ie 

14. "ow far you th'nk you roal ly will go in school? 

>?. ! 'f ■'. /e-irs of high school 
"""*•*• J0 ' r ' rle '^hool instead of finishing high school 

"4 * 1 r • ,h 'gh schoo 1 
~"" : >. f, --" J i - n?gh s-nool and go to a trade school 



f. 



I >,r / yei'S n' col lege 



/ . f : n ; *,n co ■ i 
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15. Put a check by each of the people who have talked with you about how far you 

should go in school . 

I . mother 

2. father 

3. older brother or sister 

4. another relative 

5. teacher 



_6. preacher 

7 . adult friend or neighbor 
~8. other kids 

~9. other (Who? ) 

"0. no one ~ ~~~™ ' 



16. How far do you think your parents would like you to go 1n school? 

1 . 8th grade 

2. 1 or 2 years of high school 

3. go to a trade school Instead of finishing high school 



_4. finish high school 
_5. finish high school and go to a trade school 
6. 1 or 2 years of college 
7- finish college 



17. How do your parents feel about your finishing high school? 

1 • they insist I finish 

2. they would rather I finish 



_3. they don't care 
"4. they would rather I didn't finish 
_5. they won't let me finish 



ITEM IS 

[Talking *-<.t'<i ^utenti abcut zductUion) 

18. Have you ever talked to your parents about dropping out before finishing high 

school ? 

1 . yes, a lot 



2. yes, a little 

3. no 



ITEMS 19-14 

II. FEELINGS ABOUT SChOOl. Read each statement as I read 1t and check one answer that best 

tells me how you feel about school. 

19. I am interested in my school work 

1- always 4. hardly ever 

2. most of the time 5 . never 

3. sometimes 

* 

20. I really try_ to get good grades 

1. always 4. hardly ever 

2. most of the time 5 . never 

3. sometimes 
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21 . I Study or read at home 

1. about every day 4. hardly ever 

2. two or three times a week 5. never 

3. about once a week 

-22. When the teacher gives us homework, I finish 1t 

1. always 4. hardly ever 

2. most or the time 5 . never 

3. sometimes 

23. When I get a grade I don't like, I try hard to do better 

1. always 4. hardly ever 

2. most of the time 5. never 

3. sometimes 

24. If 1 had my way about coming to school, I would come 
1. always 4. hardly ever 

2. most of tne time 5 . never 

3. sometimes 

III. GENERAL QUESTIONS. Read each statement as I read 1t and check one answer that belt 

t*1 Is how you feel . 

ITEMS Ib-U 
iWetnet -- Ao'iuv^uv.t , -L'tcv;iC<.,v.: 

25. I prefer 

1 . working with '.-th*rs 

2. working by r , -.el f 



26. I prefer jobs 

1. that I might «* )t be ^ble to do 

2 . which 1 'm sure I can 



27. I would rather 1ear»* 
1 . fun games 

2. games where 1 *o<, n learn something 

28. I prefer a game 

1. where I'm better man an<of« *1$e 

2. where everyone is auo*. the same 

29. I would rather 

1 . play a team game 

_ *_2. play against just one other person 

30. I would rather 
l . watt one or two years and have my parents buy me one big present 

~™2. have them buy me several smaller presents over the same period of time 

.31. When I dm sick, I would rather 
l . rest and relax 

tr y *° <Jo my school *or\ 
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32. i 

1- like giving reports before the class 

2. dor't like giving reports before the class 

33. Before a class test 1 am 

1 . often nervous 

2. hardly ever nervous 

34. When I am playing in a game or sport I am 

1. more interested in having fun than 1n winning 

2. more interested in winning 

35. when I am sure I can do a job 

I. I enjoy doing it more 

2. I become bored 



36. When I play a game 

1 . I hate to lose 

2. I love to win 



37. After summer vacation I am 

1. glad to get back to school 

2. not glad to get back to school 

38. I talk in class (answer questions or discuss) 
1. less than other students 

2. more than other students 

39. I enjoy sports more when I play against 
1 . one other player 

2. several other players 

4C. If I were getting better from a serious Illness I would like to 
I. spend my time learning how to do something 

2. relax 



41. I like playing a game when I am 

1 ■ as good as my playmate 
2. much better than my playmate 

42. I prefer classes in which 

1- the students were all as good as one another at the work 

2. I was better than almost all the others 

43. When I do things to help at home, I prefer to 
J . uo usual things I know I can do 

2. do things that are-hard and I'm not sure I can do 

44. I would choose as work-partners 

1. other children who do well in school 

_ 2. other children who are friendly 
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IV. MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. The following questions are about different ways that mothers 

act. toward their children. Read each statement as I read 1t 
and check the answer which you think 1s most like your mother . 

ITEMS 45-49 
{Udtx $caU>- 

(C*uW* Pet<it!pfc?»t cfi Mc't»u"t'i l^gtee c& Communication and Independence TKcUtUng) 

45. When she punishes me she tells me why, If I don't know. 

1 always 4. hardly ever 

2. most of the time 5 . never 

3. sometimes 



46. When she decides things or makes rules for me, she tells me why . 

1. always 4. hardly ever 

2. most of the time 5 . never 

"3. sometimes 



47. When 1 do something she doesn't like she talks to me and explains or reasons 

with me, instead of punishing me. 

1. always 4. hardly ever 

2. most of the time 5 . never 

3. sometimes 



48. Does she let you decide things for yourself more than she did a year or two efle? 
1. much more 4. a little less 

] 2. a little more p. much less 

3. about the same 



49. How are most things decided between you and your Mother? 
1 . she just tells me what to do 

2. we talk about u, but she usually does the deciding 

3. we talk about it, but I usually get to do what I want 
_~"4. I can do what I want no matter what she thinks 

ITEMS SO 94 

[Sn.oH^>ibn.iituu.t Pa*.*: at Bo'iauo'i Quationnavu) 

{Mccnet'i B^a'.tvi ja fVtcetveci bt/ (he. Cluld) [tovmg, demanding, and panicking) 

50. I can talk to her about anything 

1. always 4. hardly ever 

* "2 . mo^t ot the time 5. never 

~"3. sometimes 

51. When I qo someplace for the first time, she comes with me to make sure that 

everything qoes wel 1 . 

1 . a i ways 4. hardly ever 

~~ 2 mo ^ 0 f the time 5. never 

'3. -".omet-iTies 
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She says that I have to get her permission first when I want to go somewhere 

or play with my friends 



! . always 

2. most of tne time 

3. sometimes 



She makes me work hard on everything I do 

. 1 . always 

2. most of the time 

3 . sometimes 

I can talk her into most anything 

1 . a 1 ways 

* 2. most of the time 



3. sometimes 



She is fair when she punishes me 

1 . always 

2. most of the time 



3. sometimes 

She seems to be upset and unhappy when I 

1 . always 

2 most of the time 

3. sometimes. 



She is happy to be with me 

1 . always 

2. most of the time 

3. sometimes 



She makes me feel good and helps me when 

1 . always 

2. most of the time 

3 . sometires 

She worries and is afraid that I cannot 

1 . always 

2. most of the time 

j. sometimes 

She wants to know exactly how I spend my 

thing for myself 

1 always 

2. most of the time 

3. sometimes 



. hardly ever 
. never 



. hardly ever 
. never 



. hardly ever 
. never 



. hardly ever 
. never 



do not behave myself 
. hardly ever 
. never 



. hardly ever 
. never 



I have troubles 
. hardly ever 
. never 



ake care of myself 
. hardly ever 
. never 



money when I want to buy some little 

. hardly ever 
. never 



61 . She tells me that I have to do better than other children 
1 always 4. hardly ever 



i 



most of the time 
sometimes 



5. never 
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61. She lets -ne off easy when I am bad 

: . always 

?. most th* time 
1 sonet 'mps 



4. hardly ever 

5. never 
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63. When I have to do something for her she explains why 

1. always 4. hardly ever 

2. most of the time 5. never 

3. sometimes 

♦ 

64. She makes me feel ashamed when I nm bad 

1 • always 4. hardly ever 

.2. most or the tune 5. never 

3. sometimes 

65. She says nice things about me to other people 

I. always 4. hardly ever 

2. most of the time 5 . never 

"3. sometimes 

66. I feel tnat she is there for me when I need her 

1 . always 4. hardly ever 

2. most of the time 5 . never 

3 . sometimes 

67. She tells me I can't roam or wander around because something might happen to 

1 • always 4. hardly ever 

2. most of the time 5. never 

"3. sometimes 



SP.. She tells me exactly when I should be home 

1 • always 4. hardly ever 

2. most of the time 5. never 

3 . sometimes 

69. She tells me that I must get very good grades 1n school 

1 . always 4. hardly ever 

2. most of the time 5. never 

3. sometimes 

70. She finds it hard to punish me 

1. always __4. hardly ever 

2. most of the time 5 . never 

__2_3. sometimes 

71. When she punishes me, she explains why 

1. always 4. hardly ever 

2. most of the time 5 . never 

1_ J3. sometimes 

72. She tells me, "I don't want to have anything more to do with you," when I do 

not behave mysel f 

1 . always 4. hardly ever 

' 2. mos*. of the time 5. never 

3. sometimes 

73. My mother is very qood to me 

1. always 4. hardly ever 

'2. most of the time 5 . never 

3. inmet'mes 
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74. She says nice things to me when I do something good 

1 • always 4. hardly ever 

2. most of the time 5. never 



75 



78 



3. sometimes 



She punishes me by sending me out of the room 

1 • almost every day 4. only once or twice a year 

2. about once a week 5 . never 

3. about once a month 



76. She teaches me things I want to learn 

[' almost every day 4. only once or twice a year 

(-. about once a week 5 . never 

3. about once a month 



77. She tells me that other children behave better than I do 

!• almost every day 4. only once or twice a year 

2. about once a week 5. never 



3. about once a month 

She slaps me 

1 . almost every day 

2. about once a week 

3. about once a month 



4. only once or twice a year 
15. never 



79. She punishes me by making me do extra work 

1« almost every day 4. only once or twice a year 

2. about once a week 5 . never 

3. about once a month 



80. She goes on pleasant walks and trips with me 



J . almost every day 
~2. about once a week 
3. about once a month 



4. only once or twice a year 
. never 



81 . She wants me to run errands or do favors for her 

1 • almost every day 4. only once or twice a year 

2. about once a week 5 . never 

3. about once a month 



82. She punishes me by not letting me play with other children 

almost every day 4. only once or twice a year 

2. about once a week 5 . never 

3. about once a month 

83. She helps me with my hobbles or things I like to do 

1 • almost *very day 4. only once or twice a year 

2. about „e a week 5 . never 

3. about once a month 

34. 3ho pesters re and keeps telling me to do things 

1 • almost every day 4. only once or twice a year 

2. about once a week 5 . never 

3 . about once 3 month 



9 
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85. 



86. 



She spanks or hits me 
1. almost every day 

2 

3 



about once a day 
about once a month 



4. only once or twice a year 
"5. never 



She punishes me by not letting me do things I really enjoy 

1. almost every day 4. only once or twice a year 

2. about once a week 5. never 

3. about once a month 



87. She enjoys talking with me 

1. almost every day 

2. about once a week 

3. about once a month 



_4. only once or twice a year 
~5. never 



88. 



89. 



90. 



She wants me to keep my own things 1n good 

1. almost every day 4. 

2. about once a week 5 . 

3 . about once a month 

She punishes me by sending me to bed early 

1 . almost every day 4. 

'I. about once a week 5. 

3. about once a month 



order 

only once or twice a year 
never 



only once or twice a year 
never 



She helps me with my school work when I do not understand something 

l. almost every day 4. only once or twice a year 

~ 2. about once a week 5 . never 

3. about once a month 



91. She tells me I am bad and yells at me 

1. almost every day 

* 2. about once a week __ 

3. 



about once a 
about once a month 



_4. only once or twice a year 
"5. never 



92. She says she will spank or hit me 

1 . almost every day 

2. about once a week 

3. about once a month 



if I am bad 

4. only once or twice a year 

5. never 



93. She punishes me by taking my favorite things away 

1. almost every day 4. only once or twice a year 

\ 2. about once a week 5 . never 

3 . about once a month 



94. She wants me to help around the house or yard 

1. almost every day 4. only once or twice a year 

"2. about once a weeK 5. never 

about once a month 



ITEMS 95- 



[LiCiitt SU< Cjr'C'pt Scat? 
V. FEELINGS ABOUT /O'jR^lF. 



ERIC 



There are no right and wrong answers. Answer each 
question in the way that seems best to- you. Read each 
statement as I read it and check the answer that shows 
now you really feel about yourself ♦ not what others t§11 

you, but what you believe. 
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95. I am friendly 

1. not at all 4. most of the time 

2. not very often 5 . all of the time 

3. some of the t<me 

96. I am happy 
1. not at all 4. most of the time 

2. not very often 5. all of the time 



"3. some of the time 



97. I am kind 

1. not at all 4. most of the time 

2. not very often 5. all of the time 



3. some of the time 



98. I am brave (bold, courageous) 

1. not at all 4. most of the time 

2 . not very often 5. ell of the time 

3. some of the time 



99, I am honest (truthful ) 

1. not at all 4. most of the time 

2. not very often 5. all of the time 



3. some of. the time 

100. I am likeable (I am somebody that others like) 

1. not at all 4. most of the time 

2. not very often 5 . all of the time 

3 . some of the time 

101. I am trusted (people have faith or confidence 1n me) 

1. not at all 4. most of the time 

2. not very often 5 . ell of the time 

3. some of the time 



102. I am good 

J. not at all 4. most of the time 

2. not very often 5. all of the time 



3. some of the time 



103. I am proud 

1. not at all 4. most of the time 

2. not very often 5. all of the time 



3. some of the time 



104. I am 1a*y 

1 • not at all 4. most of the time 

2. not very often 5 . all of the time 

3. some of the time 



105. I am loyal (faithful, can be depended on) 

. 1 ■ not at all 4. most of the time 

2. not very often 5 . all of the time 

3. some of the time 
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1O6 I am cooperative (I work well with others) 

1. not at all 4. most of the time 

2. not very often 5, all of the time 

3 some ot the time 



107. I am cheerful 

1 ■ not at all 4. most of the time 

2. not very often 5 . all of the time 

3. some of the time 

108. I am thoughtful (i think of others' needs) 

1. not at all 4. most of the time 

2. not very often 5 . all of the time 

3. some of tne time 

109. I am popular (liked by most people) 

1. not at all 4. most of the time 

2. not very often 5. all of the t1mt 

3. some of the time 

110. I am courteous 

1. not at all 4. most of the time 

2. not very often 5. all of the time 



3. some of the time 

111. I am jealous (envious, hurt because others have something you don't have) 
1. not at all 4. most of the time 

2. not very often 5 . all of the time 

3 some of the time 

112. I am obedient (dutiful, I do as I am told) 

1. not at all 4. most of the time 

2. not very often 5. all of the t1mt 



3. some of the time 



113. I am poM te 

l. not at all 4. most of the time 

2. not very often 5 . all of the time 

3. some of the time 



114. I am bashful (shy) 

1 . not at all 4. most of the time 

~2. not very often 5. all of the time 

3. some of the time 



115. 1 am clean 

l. not at all A. most of the time 

_ "2. rot very often 5. all of the time 

"3- some of the time 

116. I am helpful (lend a hand, aid) 

1 . not at all 4. most of the time 

not very often 5 . all of the time 

3. some of the time 
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UKLRIMfVTAL PHASE 
BEFORE 'AFTER dUESTJOMAlRE 



SURVEY OF STUDENT PLANS FOR WORK AND SCHOOL 



ITE MS 1-" 

1 . Name 

State 

School 

Grade 

2 . 1 . Boy 

2. Girl 

3. Parents' Name _____ 

4. Address (give road or street and number 1f possible) 



5. Telephone Number 

6. How old are you? 

1 • eleven 4. fourteen 

2. twelve 5. fifteen 

3. thirteen 6. sixteen 

7. Do you live with your mother (or stepmother)? 



We are interested in Ending out something about your future plans, and would 11kt to 
know your feelmgs about certain things. You may remember that wt asked you soma 
questions similar to these 1n 1969. This 1s NOT a test and there art no right or wrong 
answers. I will read each question out loud and" you read 1t to yourself as 1 rtad It, 
then check the answer which 1s closest to your feelings. MAKE SURE THAT YOU ANSWER 
EACH QUESTION. REMEMBER, WE WANT YOU TO ANSWER EACH QUESTION IN THE WAY THAT SEEMS 
BEST TO YOU. 

I. fut'jre plans for work and school 

jOzcupatics.it Aip.'.Mfo'itj and tipictcttiovu) 

3 Have you ever thought about what kind of Job you might have when you grow up? 

I /es , a lot 
" I. yes, a little 



1 . no 



2. yes What is her name? 



TOT 



no 
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9. a. if you could choose any job you wanted , what kind of job would you 
reall y like to have when you grow up? 



b. How far do you have to go in school to get that kind of job? 
1 . 8th grade 

2. \ or 2 years of high school 

3. go to a trade school I nstead of finishing high school 

4. finish high school 

5. finish high school and go to a trade school 

6. 1 or 2 years of college 

7 . finish college 
8. don't know 



c. How likely do you think 1t is that you will be able to get that kind 

of job? 

1. very likely 4. not at all likely 

2. pretty likely 5 . don't know 

3. not so likely 

d. Why do you think that? * 



10. What kind of job do you think you really will have when you grow up? 



11 . If you had your choice, how far would you like to go 1n school? 
1 . 8th grade 

2. 1 or 2 years of high school 

3. go to a trade school Instead of finishing high school 

4. finish high school 

5. finish high school and go to a trade school 

6. 1 or 2 years of college 

7 . finish college 

12. How far do you think you really will go 1n school? 
1 . 8th grade 

2. 1 or 2 years of high school 

3. go to a trade school instead of finishing high school 

4. finish high school 

5. finish high school and go to a trade school 

6. 1 or 2 years of college 

7. finish college 

II. FEELINGS ABOUT SCHOOL. Read each statement as I read 1t and check one answer 

that best tells how you feel about school. 

ITEMS [jMj 
' tt d<A -~ Acad win MuUv&Uon) 

13. I am interested In my school work 

1. always 4. hardly ever 

2. most of the time 5. never 

'3. sometimes 
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14. I re«.My t'y to qet qood grades 

; • always 4. hardly ever 

2. most or the time _ 5. never 

i soiue wines 

15. I study o<- read ac hone 

' about every day 4. hardly ever 

p two or three times a weel ~ 5. never 

3. about once a week 

16. when tne reacner gives us homework, I finish It 

_ ; a ! ways 4, hardly ever 

2 :r»ost of the time 5. never 

"3 sometimes 

17. when i qet a grade 1 don't like, I try hard to do better 

'• always 4. hardly ever 

2. ,nost of the time 5. never 

3 sometimes 

18. If I nad my way about coming to school, I would come 

] • always 4. hardly ever 

._2. most of tne time 5. never 

3 sometimes 

i. FEELINGS ABOUT JOBS, SCHOOLING AND CHOICES IN LIFE 

Now i am going to ask you some questions about, schooling and choices young 
people may have. After I have read the statement, check whether you agree 

or disagree with each one. 

Parents should not try to help their children make a decision about a job 

for tne future. 

_ = • agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 



19 



20 



21 



a young, person should start thinking about a job before he 1s almost 

through high school . 

1 agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

The ?tn or 3th grade is too early to start thinking about one's life work. 
_ ] d 9 re e 2. disagree 3. undecided 

22. whether or not a person gets a good job depends very Uttle on luck. 

i agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

23. Most people can learn all they need to know about their jobs, without 

♦ i m shi ng niqh school . 

] agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

24. Nowadays oeoole have to get their jobs on their own because there 1s no 

one *:o he;u them 

1 agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

20. fi o n 'w'> chances of getting a good job become l<?ss If he stays 1n school. 
-»ree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

26. $:nro r .roM/ knows what things will be like when he finishes school, 1t 
dop n t io -my qood to plan for his working Hfe. 

2. disagree 3. undecided 
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27. Knowinq what ne enjoys doing and what he dislikes doing helps a person 
make a better choice of a job. 

1. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

28. Knowing wnat he is good at and what he 1s poor at doesn't help a person 
make a better choice of a job. 

1. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 



29. People who have a hard time with school should aim for simpler jobs. 
J. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 



30. If parents expect more from a child, he'll probably do more. 
1. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

31. It is easier for a young person to take a new job 1f he had learned to 
decide things for himself. 

1. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 



32. A person may have better jobs to choose from 1f he 1s willing to move. 
1. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

33. Mothers cannot help their children choose goals for their lives. 
1. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

34. If someone has faith 1n you, you're more likely to have a good feeling 
about yourself. 

1. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

35. Children need to know that their parents care about what they become 

when they grow up. 

1. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

36. One of the first things 1n getting a good job 1s wanting to get a 
good one. 

1. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

37. It is important for 7th and 8th graders to work hard 1n school now 1f 
they want to get vocational training later . 

1 . agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

33. Sometimes a person can't get into the job he wants because he didn't plan 
far enough ahead. 

1. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 



39. There is no need to prepare for a job because something always turns 

up sooner or later 

1. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 



40. A child may think a lot about what he wants to be, but he really doesn't 
nave much choice. 

1. 3gree disagree 3. undecided 

41. A person is foolish to keep going to school if he can get a job now. 
_ 1 agree 2, disagree 3. undecided 
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42. People who finish high school usually make more money later than those 

who do not finish hlqh school. 

; Agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

43. A mqh school education 1s worth the time and effort 1t requires. 
_J. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

44. Education is no help 1n getting a job today. 

1. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

45. Ever if a young person admires someone and knows something about him, he 

wil I not try to be like him. 

1 • *9ree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

46. How a person feels about himself depends a lot on how he has been treated 

by his parents. 

agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

ITEMS 4:-bt 

\Up4Ut -• $tii-£j,icipt Sccrte.) 

IV. FEELINGS ABOUT YOURSELF. 

There are no right and wrong answers. Answer each question 1n the way that 
seems best to you. Read each statement as I read 1t and check the answer 
that shows how you really feel about yourself, not what others tell you, but 

what you bel ieve. 

47, I am friendly 

1 not at all 4. most of the time 

2. not very often 5 . all of the time 

3. some of the time 



48. I am happy 

not at all 4. most of the time 



2. not very often 5 . all of the time 

3. some of the t' ie 

49. I am kind 

not at all 4. most of the time 



2. not very often 5 . all of the time 

3. some of the time 



50. I am brave (bold, courageous) 

1 • not at all 4. most of the time 

2. not very often 5. all of the time 

3. some of the time 

51 . I am honest (truthful ) 

. > • not at all 4. most of the time 

_ 2. not very often 5. all of the time 

... ... 1 • some o f the time 

52. I am liveable (I am somebody that others Hke) . 

1 • not at all 4. most of the time 

? not ver/ often 5. all of the time 

] some of the time 
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53. I am trusted (people have faith or confidence In me) 

1. not at all 4. most of the time 

2. not very often 5. all of the time 

). some of the time 

54. I am good 

1. not at all 4. most of the time 

"2. not very often 3- a ^ °f the t ^ me 

3. some of the time 



55. I am proud 

1. not at all 4. most of the time 

2. not very often 5. all of the time 

3. some of the time 



56. I am lazy 

1 . not at all 4. most of the time 

2. not very often 5. all of the time 



3. some of the time 

57. I am loyal (faithful, can be depended on) 

1 . not at all 4. most of the time 

2. not very often 5 . a11 of the time 

3. some of the time 

58. I am cooperative (I work well with others) 

1 . not at all , 4 . most of the time 

2. not very often 5. all of the time 



3. some of the time 



59. I am cheerful 

1. not at all 4. most of the time 

2. not very often 5. all of the time 

' 3 . some of the time 

60. I am thoughtful (I think of others' needs) 

1. not at all 4. most of the time 

2. not very of ten 5. all of the time 

3. some of the time 

61. ! am popular (liked by most people) 

1. not at all 4. most of the time 

2 . not very often 5. all of the time 

3 some of the time 

62. I am courteous i. 

1. not at all 4. most of the time 

'2. not very often 5. all' of the time 

"3. some of the time 

-J 

63. I am jealous (envious, hurt because others have something you don't have) 

_ 1 . not at all 4. most of the time 

■ not v9r / often - 5 - °* the t1me 

3 . some of the time 
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64. I am oo^l tent ^v.t'fj, 1 do as I am told) 

1 ,10t at o! i 4. most of the time 

not vers orten "5. all of the time 

3. some or fie time 

65. I am ue ; ' te 

1 • °ot -it ai i _4 most of the time 

_ 2. not very orten _J_5. alt of the time 

3 . sc ie of trie time 

r 66 . I am ba^Tu ' ( j-^y ■ 

_ J not - at all 4. most of the time 

2 n °t veo orten ___5. all of the time 

3 . ioi^e o r the t ime 

67. I am clean 

1 • *>t at .ill 4. most of the time 

2. iot very often 5. all of the time 

3. seme or the time 

63. I am he I p* j 1 vlend d hand, aid) 

1 nor - at ai; 4. most of the time 

2 - ve^> often 5. all of the time 

3 sone of the time 

V. JOB INFORMATION 

69. NOW*' HERE ARE SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT JOBS. PLEASE CHECK WHETHER YOU AGREE 
OR DISAGREE wITh EACH ONE AFTER 1 HAVE READ THE STATEMENT. 

I A mecnamc makes more money than a pulp wood driver. 

1 agree 2 disagree 3. undecided 

2. A waitress usually makes more money than a nurse. 

ar/ee 2. disagree 3. undecided 

3 A ca^psnter usually makes less money than a laborer. 

... ; ^gr-ee 2. disagree 3. undecided 

4. A teacner usually makes less money than a secretary. 

1 ag^ee disagree 3. undecided 

5 A oncic layer and a carpenter usually make about the same amount. 
*Q r ee 2. disagree 3. undecided 

6. Telephone operators usually make mor.e money than maids. 

1 anree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

70. "HE. fit < T QUES T !ONS ARE ABOUT JOBS AND EDUCATION OR TRAINING. RESPOND 

WHETr'cP f-y- AGREE OR DISAGREE. 

I -J r. jrse r.a to no to school as long as a doctor. 

*v ee 2. diSdrjree 3. undecided 

2. *n,,.p n^e'l for more skilled auto mechanics than we have 1n the 

f '.' t r ' / '■''jit now 

2 disagree 3. undecided 
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3. All a firemar needs to know 1s how to put out fires. 

1. agree disagree 3. undecided 

4. ' A person needs a colleqe education to be an artist. 

I. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

5. A barber or beautician needs a special license. 

I. agree 2. disagree 3, undecided 

6. A secretary needs as much education as a teacher. . 

1. agree 2. disagree __3. undecided 

How much education does a person need to get each of the following jobs? 
(Check one answer for each occupation). 



Job 

Carpenter 
Pi umber 

X-Ray Technician 

Teacher 

Pol Iceman 



Level of Education 



^College 
""College 
jCo liege 
"Col lege 
'College 



_H1gh School 
"High School 
'High School 
* gh School 
1gh School 



72. Which job requires the least training? 
I . nurse 

2. secretary 

3, maid 

73. Which job requires the most training? 
1 . carpenter 

2. plumber 

3. doctor 



8th Grade 

8 th Grade 
8 th Grade 
— "6th Grade 
ft Grade 



74. Which job requires the least training? 

1 . teacher 

2. scientist 

3. kborer 



75 



Which job requires the least training? 

1 . cashier 

• 2 . grocery clerk 
3. insurance agent 



76 



77 



Which job requires the most training? 

1 . bus driver 

2. truck driver 

3. airline pilot 

what Job earns the least money? 

1 . telephone operator 

2. secretary 

3. cook 



79. Which usually earns the most money? 

1. nurse's aide 

2. dietitian 



3. dentist 



ERIC 



78. Which usually earns the most money? 

1 . tenant farmer 

_J_"2. tree surqeon 
3. veterinarian 



80. Which Job earns the most money? 

1. shoe salesman 

2. dime store clerk 

3. athletic coach 
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APPENDIX B 
MOTHER SURVEY FORM 



BASELINE QUESTIONNAIRE 
AND 

EXPERIMENTAL PHASE BEFORE AND AFTER TESTS 



The questionnaires m this appendix appear as they were used 1n the 
study except tor the addition of some phrases which name the variables 
bemq measured and the source of the scale or Items. These phrases 

d'-e printed in italics (script style). 
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BASELINE PHASE 



MOTHER'S SURVEY OF OCCUPATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
GOALS FOR CHILDREN 



My name is . I am representing the University of . 

we are making a research study of how children 1n the 5th and 6th grides think 
about their future education and jobs, what they want to be when they grow up, 
and how much they know about different jobs. We would 11ke to talk to you for 
a few minutes about how y_ou feel about the future of your 5th and 6th grade 
child and ask you some questions about the family, the child, and current Issues. 

************** 



Name Date 



Address or location 



Telephone number 



Name of child 



School Grade £ounty 

ITEMS J-i, OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS ANP EXPECTATIONS FOR THE CH1LV 

iTcLikuig 'ALtk C, i c'nUd .ibou-t ^utuAz job) 

1. Have you ever talked with [nam, tunviy clvUd) about the kind of Job he (she) 

might have when he (she) grows up? 



lCccu.ca.tLu><.*t \iptXJ.Uon\ 

2. a. If you could choose any job, what kind of job would you most 11ke 
■jiam, .suti c^ zluZd) to have when he (she) grows up? 



b. How hkely do you think 1t 1s that {nam) w ill be able to get that 
kind of job? 

1. very likely 4. not at all likely 

2. pretty likely 5 . don't know 

3. not so Hkely 

c. Why do you think that? 



3. What kind of job do you think {nam} really will hnve when he (she) grows up? 
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4. Have you ever tdlked with kwj about how far he (she) should qo 1n school? 

1 . yes, a lot 

2. yes, a little 

3. no 



5. (HAND RESPONDENT CARD AND READ WITH HER.) If you had your choke, how far 
would you 11_ke toy I to go in school? 

1 . 8th grade " 

2. 1 or 2 years of hi qh school 



3. go to a trade school instead of finishing high school 

~4. finish high school 

~5. finish high school and_ qo to a trade school 

"6. 1 or 2 years of college 

"7. finish college 



(EduccLtion&i ExoectotU'Hi 

6. (HAND RESPONDENT CARD AND RfcAD WITH HER.) How far do you think (wgwe) mlly 
w111 qo in school? 

1 . 8th grade 

2 . 1 or 2 years of high school 

3. go to a trade school instead of finishing high school 

4. finish high school 

5. finish high school and go to a trade school 

6. 1 or 2 years of college 

7. finish college 

NOW. I WILL ASK YOU SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT SOME THINGS YOU DO. 

ITEMS MS, EXPOSURE TO LARGER SOCIETV 

7. Does anyone in your family take or read any dally newspapers regularly? 

1. yes (name or place published) 



2. no 



8. How often does someone in the family listen to a news program on the radio or TV? 

1 . every day 

2. 2 or 3 times a week 



J3. once a week 
"4, seldom or never 



9. About how many hours a day, on the average, do ^ou watch TV (all kind' of programs) 

1 . none 

5. no more than an hour (IF ANSWER IS "DON'T KNOW, "ASK: How 

3. 1 or 2 hours many programs did you watch yeiterday?) 



.4 . 3, 4, or 5 hours 
5. more than 5 hours 

10. How much time does Jj'am.s watch TV on a school day? 

1 . none 

.. 2. no more than an ho'ir 

3 . 1 or 2 hours 

~~4 . 3, 4, or c j hours 
__5. more than r - hours 
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11. Oo yoo belong to a church or attend reqularly? 

I. belong and attend regularly 

Z> belong but don't attend regularly 

3. don't oelong but attend regularly 

4. don't belong and don't attend regularly 

1?. Are you a member of any clubs or organizations, such as the Homemakers Club, a 
social club, the PTA, a church related organization, etc. 

1 . yes, one or more 

[2. none 

13. Are you registered to vote? 
1 . yes 

2. no 

14. Have you voted in any election or primary during the past two years? 

1 . yes 

2. no 

15. Do you happen to know who iacvz-xnox q& Atatz) 1s? 
1. correctly identified the governor : 

2. did not know 



(HAND RESPONDENT CARD.) This card contains a 11st of statements that some people 
agree with and some don't. I'll read each of them over slowly with you, and you 
tell me 1f you agree or disagree with It. (DON'T SUGGEST UNDECIDED AS ANSWER.) 

ITEMS n, 20, 22, ± 24 

i'!<; #te*.'i 4ricnu ji AIa.&\vUo>\) 
ITEMS >7, '9, 21 , 2- t 25, $ 27 

(Rcien _-- , ljt,:t , t'a \c'ru.zv<uwn£ Vaiuz OtucnteUon) 

16. Nowadays, a person has to live pretty much for today and let tomorrow take 

care of itself. 

1. agree 2. disagree 3. undeddad 

17. All a man should want out of life 1s steady work that 1s not too hard with 
enough pay to afford a nice car and home. 

. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

13. In spite of what some people say, the life of the average person 1s getting 
worse, not better. 

1 • agree 2, disagree 3. undecided 

19. when a person is born, the success he 1s going to have 1s already 1n the 
cards, so he might just as well accept 1t and not fight against 1t. 
1. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

20. These days a person doesn't really know whom he can count on. 

I. agree 2, disagree 3. undecided 

21. The secret of happiness 1s not expecting too much out of life and being content 
with what comes your way. 

agrre 2. disagree 3. undecided 
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22. It's hardly rair to brinq children into the world with the way th1 nqs look 
for the future. 

1. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

23. flothinq is worth the sacrifice of iriovinq away from one's parents. 
1. agree 2. disagree 3, undecided 

24. There's little use in writing to public officials because often they aren't 
really interested in the problems of the average person. 

I. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

25. A good son would try to live near his parents even 1f 1t means giving up I good 

job in another part of the country. 

1. aqree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

26. Planning only makes a person unhappy since your plans hardly ever work out 

anyway. 

1. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

27. Nowadays with world conditions the way they are the wise person lives for today 

and lets tomorrow take care of itself. 

1. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

28. People like me don't have much of a chance to be successful 1n life. 
1. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

ITEM 29 

[Kohn Pxuy.LU fa£u^ Scale.) 

(Chaiacte-'u^ u< cliUciien that mothtu vlUuc) 



29. (HAND RESPONDENT CARD AND READ WITH HER.) This card has sixteen statement!. 
I am going to read all of them first and then you tell me the three that you 
think are the most Important for a boy (qlrl) of 's age? 

qets along well with other children 
has good manners 
tries hard to succeed 
1s neat and clean 
1s Hked by adults 
acts 1n a serious way 
is able to defend himself (herself) 
has self-control 
1s affectionate 
1s happy 

obeys his (her) parents well 
1s honest 
is dependable 
is considerate of others 
is Interested 1n why and how things happen 
is a good student 



1. 


that 


he ("she 
he' (she 


2. 


that 


3. 


that 


he 


(she 


4. 


that 


he 


(she 


~~ 5. 


that 


he 


(she 


6. 


that 


he 


(she 




that 


he 


(she 


8. 


that 


he 


( she 


"9. 


that 


he 


(she 


10. that 


he 


(she 


11 


that 


he 


(she 


12 


.that 


he 


(she 


""13 


. tha t 


he 


(she 


14 


.that 


he' 


( she 


15 


.that 


he 


(she 


"16 


. tna t 


he 


(she 



inf.MS 50- j I 
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30. a. What kind of work does your husband do? (GET AS SPECIFIC A DESCRIPTION 

AS POSSIBLE.) 
1 . no husband 

2. unemployed (DESCRIBE USUAL WORK) 



b. If the husband's (or respondent's) occupation 1s farmer, classify his farm 
operation as one of the following: 

1. "Gentleman farmer" or landowner who does not directly supervise his 

operations 

2. Large landowner who supervises some of his operations 

3. Farm operator with one or more regular paid laborers j farm manager 

4. Small farm owner-ooerator with no regular paid laborer 

5. Tenant operator with no regular paid' laborer; hired foreman 



^6. Sharecropper or regular paid laborer 
ju Migrant worker, day laborer or squatter 



31 . a. Do you have a job? 

_1 . no, housewife only 



2. yes. How many hours a week? 

_3. usually work but unemployed now (DESCRIBE USUAL WORK BELOW) 



b. What kind of work do you do? (GET SPECIFIC DESCRIPTION) 



ttema 32-33 



[ReAidinci SZcU.ua Patent* ) 

32. a. Have you ever lived outside this county? 
1 . yes 2. no 

b. If yes, have you lived: (Check all that apply) 

1. 1n an adjoining county? 

2. some place else 1n this state? 

3. 1n an adjoining state? 

4. in another southern state, not adjoining? 

5. some place else? 



c. :0MIT FOR URBAN AREAS) Have you ever lived 1n a dty (25,000 or more)? 

1 . yes 2. no 

d. (OMIT FOR RURAL AREAS) Have you ever lived 1n the country or 1n a small 

town (less than 2,500)? 

1 . yes 2. no 

33. d. Has you husband ever lived outside this county? 

_____0. no husband 1. yes 2. no 

b. If yes, has he lived: (Check all that apply) 

1. 1n an adjolnlnq county? 

2. some Dlace else 1n this state? 

3. 1n an adjoining state? 

__4. in another southern state, not adjoining? 
5. some place else? 
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c. (OMIT FOR URBAN AREAS) Has he ever lived 1n a city (25,000 or more)Y 

1. yes 2. no 

d. (OMIT I- OR RURAL AREAS) Has he ever lived 1n the country or 1n a small town 

(less than 2,500)? 

1 . yes 2 . no 

ITEMS 34-35 

(Soutce* ca Fjjn-titj Income] 

34. What are the main sources of your family's Income? Do you or your husband get 
any Income from the followinq sources? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 

1. salary or wages from employment or work (wife or husband) 

2. profits or fees from operating a farm, business of profession (wife or 

husband) 

3. rents from property you own or Interest on savings or Investments 

4. board money or contributions from others who live 1n the household 

]5. money from children or relatives not 1n the household, Including allotments 

from children In military service 

6. Social Security or other pensions 

' '7 . government welfare (surplus foods, food stamps, Aid to Oependent Children, 

etc.) 

8. unemployment compensation 

~ 9. gifts or private relief 

10. other (specify) 

ITEM 36 

( family ccmpca c Ct c n ■ 

36. Now I'd like to list all of the persons living 1n this household everyone who 
eats and sleeps here as a part of the family or household. (List first the mother 
and hef husband, then the children of mother and/or husband In order of oldest to 
youngest, then other relatives, then anyone else. Include any persons who are 
considered household members who are temporarily away.) 






Aqe 


Sex | In School? 


Employed? 


Occupation 
or 

Usual Work 


M 


F 


Yes 


Grade 


No 


Last 
Grade 


Yes 


No 


Mother: 
i 






















Husband: 


». ■ - 




















Children: 


► i 
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1 ( Sex 


In School? 


Empl o v 


>ed? 


bccupatlon 
or 

Usual Work 




Age 


M 


F 


Yes 


, Grade 


JUL 


Last 
Grade 


Yes 

i 


NO 










































♦ 


















































< 


1— 


















Others: 














































» • 
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IKVl R/M( AiTAL WA.Sf. 

MOWS SURVEY OK JOB KNOWLEDGE AND OCCUPATIONAL 
AMD EDUCATIONAL GOALS FOR CHILDREN 

My name 1s . I am representing . We are 

makinq a research s'tudy of how c hi Idren in the 7th and 3tTT grades think about their 
future education and jobs, what they want to be when they grow up, and how much 
they know about different jobs. We would like to talk to you for a few minutes 
about different jobs. We would like to talk to you for a few minutes about how 
you feel about the future of your 7th and 3th qrade child and ask you some ques- 
tions about tie family, the child, and job Information. You may remember that 
someone came to talk to you about two years aqo concerninq your child . 

Now that ^ 1s a little older, we want to talk to you again. Some of the 

questions arVVimTlar to those we asked before. 

Name Date 



Address or location 
Telephone Number 



Name of Child Sex Race_ 

Schoo 1 m Grade County 

ITEM J, HUSBAHO'S CCCUPAUCM 

NOW, I'D LIKE TO ASK ABOUT THE WORK THAT YOU AND YOUR HUSBAND DO. 

1. What is the main kind of work that your husband does? 
(Get as specific a description as possible.) 



J. no husband 5. never employed 

~2. unemployed ' 6. disabled 

~3. employed 7 . retired 

"4. no usual work 



HULL' occupation 

2. a . Do you have a job? 
1 . no, housewife only 

~_"~~3. usually work but unemployed now 

Describe usual work below 

b. What kind of work do you do? (Get specific description.) 



mr; > *, -.v.-./urrvu wimicw am? rxpeemtOHS for tub chilv 

' ' 1 1'- 1 ,M / '.'-.•••it i>i(ti1V f/'bi 
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3. Have you ever talked with (now, iuivm child ) about the kind of job he (she) 
nrtqht have when he (she) qrows un? 

1 . yes, a lot 

2. yes, a little 

3. no 



[Occupational Xipi.xation) 

4. a. If you could choose any job, what kind of job would you most like (wage, 
aawet/ duid) to have when he (she) grows up? 



b. How likely do you think It 1s that (name. Wmu child) will be able to \ 
that kind of job? 

1, very likely 

2. pretty likely 

3. not so likely 

4. not at all likely 

5. don't know 

c. Why do you think that? 



no response 
ability 
motivation 

motivational contingency 
financial or economic 
financial contingency 
educational reasons or contingency 
encouragement of others 
family or general home environment 
_ _ discrimination 

{Occupational txpzctation) 

5. What kind of job do you think (name) really will have when ht (she) grows up? 



[Talking with c'nctd abou^t iducation) 

6. Have you ever talked with [name] about how far he (she) should go 1n school? 

1 . yes, a lot 

2. yes, a Uttle 

3. no 



( tducaJUu nal A 4 tie ha ) 

7. If you had your choice, how far would you like (nam) to go 1n school? 
1 . 3th grade 

2. 1 or 2 years of high school 

'3. go to a trade school Instead of finishing school 

4, finish high school 
"5. finish high school and qo to trade school 

6 . 1 or 2 years of college 
7. finish college 
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8. How far do you Mink i. uiwe ) really will qo 1n school? 
1 . 3th grade 

2. 1 or 2 years of hi qh school 

3. qo to a trade school Instead' of finishing hfgh school 



4. finish h i qh school 

~5. finish hiqh school and. go to trade school 

~6. 1 or 2 years of college 

"7. finish college 



I'M GOING TO READ SOME STATEMENTS TO YOU. WHEN I READ EACH ONE, PLEASE TELL ME 
WHETHER YOU AGREE OR DISAGREE. 

9. In order to help a young person choose a job for the future, parents should plan 
some time to take their children to see people working 1n various jobs. 
1. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

10. Parents should not try to help their children make a decision about a job for 
the future. 

} . agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

11. A young person should start thinkinq about a job before he 1s almost througn 
high school . 

1. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

12. A person should find a satisfying job rather than a job that just pays a lot 

of money, 

1. agree 2. disagree 3. undeddtd 

13. The 7th or 3th grade 1s too early to start thinking about one's life work. 
1. agree 2. disagree 3. undeddtd 

14. Whether or not a person gets a good job depends very little on luck. 

1. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

15. Most people can learn all they need to know about their jobs without finishing 

• high school . 

1. agree 2. dlsaqree 3. undecided 

16. Nowadays people have to get their jobs on their own because there 1s no one to 
help them. 

1. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

• 

17. Having self-confidence gives a person a better chance 1n life. 

1. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

13. When i't cones to choosing a job, the person finally has to make up his own mind. 
1 '. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

19. A person'- chances of getting a good job become less 1f he stays 1n school. 
1. agree t . disagree 3. undecided 

20. Since nobody knows what things will be Hke when he finishes school, 1t doesn't 
do any good to plan for his working life. 

1. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 
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21. If you expect more from a child, he'll probably do more. 

1« agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

22. It Is easier for a young person to take a new job 1f he has learned to decide 
things for himself. 

1. agree 2. disaqree 3. undecided 

23. A person may have better jobs to choose from 1f he 1s willing to move. 

1« agree 2. disaqree 3. undecided 

24. Mothers cannot help their children choose goals for their lives. 

)• agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

25. If someone has faith in you, you're more likely to have a good feeling about 
yourself. 

1- agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

26. Children need to know that their parents care about what they become when they 
grow up. 

)• agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

27. One of the first things 1n getting a good Job 1s wanting to get a good one. 
)• agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

28. It is important for a 7th or 8th grader to work hard 1n school now 1f he wants 
to get vocational training later. 

1. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

PEOPLE A MAY°HAVE T ° Y0U ^ 0UESTI0NS AB0UT J0BS ' SCH00LING AND CH0ICE $ Y0UN6 

20. Sometimes a person can't get Into the job he wants because he didn't plan far 

enough ahead. 

: )• agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

30. Even though the schools give help, every family should do what 1t can to help 
its children get ready for later life. 

!• agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

31. There is no. need to prepare for a job because something always turns up sooner 

or .later. 

_J- agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 



32. You can learn about jobs by talking to people you know, but you have to make 

your own plans. 

J. aqree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

33. A child may think a lot about what he wants to be, but he really doesn't have 

much choice. 

1. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

34. People who finish high school usually make more money later than those who do 

not finish high school . 

1. agree 2 . disagree J. undecided 

35. A person is foolish to keep going to school 1f he can get a Job now. 

1. agree J>. disagree 3. undecided 
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36 A hiqn school education is worth the time and effort It requires. 

__1. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

37. Education is no hoi p in qettinq a job today. 

1. aqree ?. , disagree. 3. undecided 

33. A child's norre lire helps to make him into the kind of person he'll be when he 

is qrown. 

1. agree disagree 3. undecided 

39. Even if a young person admires someone and knows something about him, he will not 

try to be I ike him. 

1. aq^ee 2. disagree 3. undecided 

40. How a person feels about himself depends a lot on how he has been treated by his 

parents. 

1. aqree 2, disagree 3. undecided 

THE NEXT QUESTIONS ARC STATEMENTS THAT SOME PEOPLE AGREE WITH AND SOME DON'T. I'LL 
READ EACH OF THEM OVER SlOWLY, AND YOU TELL ME IF YOU AGREE OR DISAGREE WITH IT. (DON'T 
SUGGEST U'iDECIDE.? AS AN ANSWER). 

ITEMS 41, 45, 4 3 '._J2j,JJI 

(Sic* i<£ AjtO'H.t Sejici 

ITEMS 4Z, 44 , 46, 4s, jQ , 5?, a 52 

IRcan •- MiMV-'-'i \£h,wtimoit Vxlut OtuintatLcn) 

41. Nowadays, a person has to live pretty much for today and let tomorrow take ctrf 

of itself. 

1. aqree 2, dlsaqree 3. undecided 

42. All a man should want out of life is steady work that 1s not too hard and enough 

pay to a* ford a nice car and home. 

1. aqree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

43. In spite o* what some people say, the life of the average person 1s getting wone, 

not better. 

1. agree 2. dlsaqree 3. undecided 

44. When a person is born, the success he 1s goinq to have 1s already 1n the cards, 
so he might just as well accept it and not fiqht against 1t. 

I. agree 2, disagree 3. undecided 

45. These da/s \ person doesn't reallv know whom he can count on. 

I. jqree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

46. The -,c"-' , *t o* haooiness is not expectinq too much out of life and being content 
/nth wh-it c >mes /our way. 

!. iT" p e 2. disagree 3. undecided 
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4/. It's n,ir!!/ f.pr to bring children into the world with the way things look for 

tno f'jVirc 

' !'!'•>•» 2. disagree i. undecided 
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48. Nothing is worth the sacrifice of moving away from one's parents. 

!• v "" ' 2. disagree 3. undecided 

40. There's little use in wrltinq to public officials because often they aren't 
f--Mlly interested In the problems of the average person. 
agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

50. A good son would try to live near his parents even If 1t means giving up a good 
job 1n another part of the country. 

h a 9 ree _2. disagree 3. undecided 

51. Planning only makes a person unhappy since your plans hardly ever work out anyway. 
a Q re e 2. disagree 3. undecided 

52. Nowadays with world conditions the way they are, the wise person lives for today 
and lets tomorrow take care of itself. 

—J' a( * ree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

ITEMS 53-64 

[Job ln&o f urk\tLon'Knou!itdgt) 

53. NOW HERE ARE SOME QUESTIONS ON A DIFFERENT SUBJECT. PLEASE TELL ME WHETHER YOU 
AGREE OR DISAGREE WITH EACH ONE. 

1. A mechanic makes more money than a pulp wood driver. 

1 1. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

2. A waitress usually makes more money than a nurse. 

. 1. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

3. A carpenter usually makes less money than a laborer. 

1. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

4. A teacher usually makes less money than a secretary. 

1. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

5. A brick layer and a carpenter usually make about the same amount. 
1* agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

5. Telephone operators usually make more money than maids. 

1. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

54. THE NEXT QUESTIONS ARE ABOUT JOBS AND EDUCATION OR TRAINING. RESPOND WHETHER YOU 

AGREE OR DISAGREE. 

1. A nurse has to go to school as long as a doctor. 

agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

2. There ^s need for more skilled auto mechanics than we have 1n this country 

riqht now. 

1 • agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

3. All a fireman needs to know is how to put out fires. 

*gree 2. disagree 3. undecided 
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4. A person needs a colleqe education to be an artist. 

1 . airee 2. disagree 3. undecdded 

5. A barber or beautician needs a special license. 

1. sqree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

6. A secretary needs as much education as a teacher. 

1. agree 2. disagree 3. undecided 

55. Which job requires the most training? 

1 . nurse 

2. secretary 

3. maid 



56. Which job requires the most training? 

1 . carpenter 

2. plumber 

3. doctor 



57. Which job -equires the least training? 

1 . teacher 

2. scientist 



3. laborer 



58. Which job requires the least training? 

. 1 . cashier 

2. grocery clerk 



3. insurance agent 

59. Which job requires the most training? 

1 . bus driver 

2. truck driver 

3. airline pilot 



60. Which job earns the least money? 

1. telephone operator 

2. secretary 



3. cook 



61. Which usually earns the most money? 
J . tenant farmer 

2. tree surgeon 

J3 . veterinarian 

62. Which usually earns the most money? 

1 . nurse' s aide 

2. dietitian 

3. dentist 

63. Which job earns the most money? 

1 . shoe salesman 

«.! 1.2 • ^ ' fne store clerk 
" * 3 . athletic coach 

64. How much education does a person need to get each of the following Jobs? 

(Check one answer for each occupation.) 
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Carpenter 
Plumber 
Policeman 
X-Ray Technician 
Teacher 



jCoTTeqe" 
Jo11eqe 
"Col 1 ege 
"College 
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Level of Education 



High 5chool 
H1qh School 
"High School 
"High School 



8th Grade 
"8th Grade 
5th Grade 
"8th Grade 
"8th Grade 



College High School 

ITEM 65 tau puiitoittd in tht Bejjate Tut only, 

GUIDE FOR LEADER 
65. Let's talk about . What 1s he (she) like? 

Identify his special characteristics, especially his Interests and abilities. 
As I mention different characteristics, you tell me which words describe your 

child. 

1 . Appearance 

a. What 1s the best thing about his looks? 



b. Circle characteristics that he has: 



Tall 
Thin 



Neat 

Attractive 



Short 
Fat 



Messy 

Unattractive 



Others (please 11st): 



2. Personality (check columns that describe him) 

Very much Fairly Not Very 

a. friendly — " J L 

b. generous 

c. honest 

d. lazy 

e. shy " 

f. others (please 11st): 



3. Abilities (check columns that describe him) 

Good Fair Poor 

a. artistic 

b. gets along with people 

c. music 

d. school 

e. sports 

f. others (please list): 
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4. Interests (check columns that describe him) 

Large Amount Average Amount Dislikes 

a. outdoor activities 

b. watcMnq games _____ 

c. reading ] 

d. public speaking 

e. school 

f. church 

5. Independence 

1. very Independent 

2. average 

3. waits for others to decide 

6. Knowledge about world of work 

1. knows about a lot of different jobs 

2. about average 1n knowing -bout work 

3. hasn't thought about work 

7. Faith 1n himself and his abilities 
J. likes to start new projects 

2. refuses to do things he has done before 

Now 1n view of what we have just discussed about . , whit J«fc 

do you think he (she) would be best suited for? 



\ 
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SUMMARY INFORMATION ON VARIABLES 
BASELINE AND EXPERIMENTAL PHASES 



SUMMARY INFORMATION ON DIFFERENCE VARIABLES 
• EXPERIMENTAL PHASE 
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RESEARCH PROCEDURES MANUAL 

1969 Baseline Study 

Instructions and Suggestions for Administration 

Selection of Location and Sample 

As agreed upon by the committee the subcultures which each state 1s to study II 

*1ts minimum responsibility are as follows: 

Rural White Appalachian 

Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 

Urban Negro 

Alabama, Virginia 

Rural Negro 

South Carolina, Mississippi 

The sample in each state for each subculture is to Include 200 fifth and sixth 

grade students (boys and girls) 1n at least 4 and not more than 10 schools, preferiMy 

1n two counties or school districts.. (Alabama may take fewer students but will hive 

at least 100 student-mother pairs of schedules.) The students should be approximately 

• evenly divided between fifth and sixth graders and normally entire classrooms will be • 

given the students' questionnaire and 1.0. tests, even 1f some students are to be 

eliminated before the mothers are Interviewed. Where white and Negro students art 1n 

the same classrooms, sufficient additional students will be Included to allow for the 

elimination of the race not needed in the particular state and still leave the needed 

200 of the race desired. 

In selecting schools the requirements of the experimental phase of the study 

should be kept in mind. Of the 200 students surveyed 1 t 1s hoped that the mothers of 

at least J_50 will be interviewed; it is from this group of mothers that the members of 

the experimental and control groups will be chosen. Since the exact design for the 

experimenta. phase is not yet determined, It seems desirable to have at least 50 

students per school *n order to leave open several options as to how the Experiment 

will be set yp. In selectinq the counties the availability of Extension personnel and 

teachers qualified for and interested in partldpatmq in the experimental phase 

erJc " shou!<1 '°* con<5id<?r ^ G26c 
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Whereas the sample will not be a proportional representation of any known unlverit 
1n the statistical sense, every effort should be made to have 1t as homogeneous as 
possible and as "typical," as can be found, of the particular low-Income subcultural • 
group assigned each state. Ability-grouped classes should be avoided' unless 1t 1s 
clear that combined with other classes 1n the sample from the same school they con- 
stitute a normally distributed group for the area. The states responsible for each 
subculture should confer among themselves to see that they are taking their staples 
from relatively similar situations. For example, the urban Negro sample 1n each state 
should preferably come from predominate Negro schools or else from well- Integrated 
schools 1n each state. The same should be true of the rural Negro samples. 

Suggested guidelines for selecting the samples from the three subcultures and' 
some general guidelines are outlined separately. The word "eliminate" as used below 
may mea„ "omit" after the survey administration. 
, Rural AppalacMa 

1. Avoid counties or areas having a town of 10,000 or more, or at least 
areas Immediately adjacent to such towns. Avoid areas closer than 
35 miles to large cities. 

2. Avoid heavily Industrialized areas where most people work 1n factories 
or 1n towns and cities. 

3. Give preference to areas where small farms still occupy a substantial 
number of people. Avoid areas that are very largely dependent on mining, 
or at least do not mix all-farming and al 1 -mining areas -- concentrate 

on one or the other. But mixed-economy areas may be used 1f they are 
frequent in the state. The several states responsible for this sub* 
culture should confer concerning the characteristics of their sample 
areas to Insure as much similarity as possible. 

4. Avoid or eliminate children living within the urban areas of towns of 
2500 or more. 

5. Avoid areas or schools (1f any) having substantial numbers of Negroes. 

Rural Negro 

1. Avoid counties or areas having a town of 10,000 or more or at least 
areas Immediately adjacent to such towns. Avoid areas closer than 
35 miles to large cities. 

2. Avoid heavily Industrialized areas where most people work 1n factories, 
in towns and cities. (However, 1f few Negroes work 1n such situations, 
this may not be an important criterion.) 
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3. Give preference to areas where farming, fishing, or forest industries 
still occupy a substantia! number of people. 

4. Avoid or eliminate children li ving within the urban areas of towns of 
25C0 or more. 

5. If possible, choose schools where most pupils are Negro. Eliminate white 
pupils after schedule administration. 



Urban Negro 

1 . Choose schools in cities of 40,000 or more, with 10,000 or more Negro 
population . 

2. Choose predominantly Negro schools 1f other criteria are met. 

3. Avoid schools which have significant numbers of rural pupils. 



General Guidelines 



1. Eliminate children with major physical disabilities, serious chronic 
diseases, or serious mental handicaps. 

2. Children whose background or living situation obviously and clearly 
makes them extremely unrepresentative of the Subculture and area being 
studied should be eliminated, provided not more than 5% of a given 
school's sample is so eliminated. Ask the teacher whether there are 
any students who should be so eliminated. Examples would be children 
of mqh status professional parents who both are college graduates or 
beyond, wealthy families, etc. 

3. Foster children wards of the state 1n boarding homes should be eliminated, 
as should other children not living with their mother, stepmother, or 
adopted mother. 

4. Any state may add additional samples or numbers over and above their 
minimum assignment. States may also add questions for their own purposes 
if this dees not distort or change the meaning of the standard section!. 



Student Survey Form and Otls-Lennon Test 
Genera 1 G uidel ires . It is hoped that most of the adm1n1strit1on can be carried 
out in February or soon thereafter. It is desirable and assumed that all student 
survey f orms will be completed by the children 1n their schools, with a member of the 
research team handling the administration. If any states find It impossible to secure 
permission for administration in the schools, the chairman will set up a subcommittee 
to advise wttn that state and approve alternative guidelines as to how the study may 
be completed. 

Ejfc 0271 
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The following are suggested guidelines for making arrangements with schools: 

1. Select scnool districts and schools according to suggested criteria 
and with advice of school and Extension personnel. It 1s desirable. to 
make personal visits to areas under consideration before final selection. 
Keep the requirements of the experimental phase 1n mind 1n selection of 
schools. 

2. Secure permission from the superintendent and/or board of education of 
school districts involved. 

3. Contact the principal, explain purposes and what 1s Involved, and make 
arrangements for specific time and place for administration. Avoid 
days when large numbers of pupils are absent. • 

4. Contact the teacher and explain what 1s Involved and what her role and 
the researcher's will be. 



U»i of Results . The giving of 0t1s-Lennon test scores or results to school 
personnel 1s discouraged; whenever 1t is necessary to do so to gain cooperation it 
should be done with extreme caution, as the scores are easily misinterpreted or 
misused". It 1s preferable when results are given that they be presented as ranges 
and percentage distributions rather than Individual scores. If 1t seems ntotttofy 
to report Individual results, the stanlne score (as explained, on pp. 15 and tlof 
the 0t1s-Lennon Manual for Administration) 1s to be used rather than the DIQ, ScOfOS 
given to school personnel should be accompanied by explanatory material based on of 
reproduced from the Manual for Administration, and caution 1n use should be stressed. 
Preferably, scores should be sent to school principals rather than directly to eUfl* 
room teachers. 

No Information or results will be given from the Student Survey Forms. If 
possible, avoid leaving any of the three schedules — the Otis, the Student Survty 
Form, or the Mother's Schedule with the teachers or principals. 

Administration Procedures 

1. It may be helpful to prepare for each student an envelope containing an 
Otis booklet, an S3F , and two pencils. Write the student's name on all 
test material s. 

2. Before administration enter as much of the cover page Information as 
possible from school records. Have the students check It at the begin- 
ning of the testing sessions. 
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3. The Otis and the SSF are to be administered on the same day with a break 
between them, the type of break to be determined according to the school 
schedule. A random method (coin flip) should be used to determine the 
order of the Otis and SSF the first time, and the order should be alter- 
nated thereafter. 

4. It is suggested that both measures be administered by two-person teams, 
with one person readinq and one answering Individual questions, keeping 
down student collaboration, and making sure that students are staying 
together and using proper answering procedures. Two classes may be 
combined for convenience in administration if Instructions can still be 
easily heard and sufficient personnel are present to assist students. 

5. Though individual situations will determine the specific relationship, 
the role of the te?.cher should be minimized except perhaps with regard 
to discipline. It is strongly recommended that the teacher be asked 

to remain 1n the background and not participate 1n the administration. 
The teacher may leave the room or stay 1n the back. A decision should 
be reached with the teacher as to what the students will do when the 
class finishes. 

6. Normally, entire classes will complete the instruments even 1f some are 
to be eliminated later. It is not desirable to single out just the 
Neqro students or the white students, even 1f only one group 1s wanted. 

If the qrouo includes Negro and white students, some way of distinguishing 
the questionnaires of each without asking the students will have to be 
worked out. In no case should the teacher be allowed to select students 
or excuse some from- participating, or the pupils be given the option of 
'completing it or not, as this would bias the sample. 

7. Before'or after the administration, but not 1n the presence of the students, 
ascertain from the teacher and/or principal whether any students should bt 
el imitate-' from the rest of the study for reasons discussed earlier. 

3. Communication between students or looking on others' papers should be 

?r ,1: V^.Dy.,spr.ejtd1nQ.des^s ac.pgolls.t.o the, .ex tent possible, .by. . . . 

• separate frfeTids' ofcliffueS if necessary, ""Snd by qu1et?y aSklng those 

3*en _oin-| so to stop. 

3. Ir.trQvjjce yourselves as soon as you are given the floor 1n the classroom. 

Tne f'jl'owinq is suggested: 

"joy 1 , morning We're from the University of ______ in . 

v y nr , e , s aac] f|^ s i s This morning we're going 

tc as< you some" questions abouc yourself, your home and your parents, and 
/Ojf Did .is for the future. Then in the afternoon we will give you a test 
ti see ^ow well you can do dif f erent kinds c*. problems . " (or vice versa) 



Spectf-c in;t auctions <gr Student Survey Form 

1. Be'o'-e De'prning classroom administration, fill in items 1-5 from school 
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2. After introducing yourself, read 1t«ms 1-5 with the students'and ask them 
to check the Information and make corrections or supply missing 1nfor- 

. mation. In making corrections, ask them not to erase but to X-out and 
put In the correct Information. 

3. (Rural Samples only) Ask the students to use the second line under 
address, (#4) to describe how to get to their house. For example: 

"On the second line after #4 -- address — tell how to find your house. 
Tell what it 1s near -- a certain church, school, store, crossroads, 
or some other place that 1s easy to find and that everyone knows about." 

4. Read all questions and response categories except where the categories 
are the same for a long list of questions. In that case read the 
responses for the first three or four questions, stop until midway through 
the sequence, read the next two or more response categories, and then 
aqaln near the end of the sequence or when a new mode of response begins. 
This applies to questions 50-74, 75-94, 95-116. 

5. Encourage the students to raise their hands and ask questions about 
anything that is not understood. 

6. Try to adjust the pace so that the quicker students do not become bored, 
but the slower ones have ample time. It may be helpful to have the stu- 
dents look up as they finish each Item. Ask them to wait after finishing 
a page until you say, "Now turn to the next page." 

7. Always read the introduction to each section of questions with the 

students. 

3. Question 9a, 10. It may be desirable to repeat these question? >/h1le the 
students think. A permissible "probe" or synonym 1s "What k1nu of work 
would you realjjf like to do?" What kind of work do you think you realjy 

will do?" 



•„••••• Spec if 1 c fo» trye.t ions- »f or / ifol s », Lpi3non • . k •«♦ •••.2. 

1. Fill in cover-sheet Information prior to class administration and have the 
students check 1t when the forms are distributed. If this 1s not feasible, 
have the students fill 1n all Information except that on age and date of 
birth. Since many students may not know their birth date 1t will save a 
great deal of time to have the teacher supply birth dates from class records 
while the students are taking the test. 

2. Directions for administration are found on pp. 7-9 of the Manual for 
Administration. The administrator should familiarize himself with these 
and follow the "General Instructions for Administration' (p. 7) and the 
"Specific Directions When Answers Are Marked 1n the Test Book" (p. 9). 

3. As many students may have taken speed-oriented tests 1n the past, 1t 
should be stressed that 40 minutes will be ample time, and tha't since 
scoring is based on the number of correct answers, there 1s no need to 

hurry . 
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4. Demonstrate the procedure for marking answers both by an example on the 
board and by holding up a booklet and pointing out the answer column. 
After the test has bequn, go around the room to check for proper answering 

procedure. 

5. It may be necessary to remind the students to "Go on to the next page" 
after they have finished Paqe 3. 

' Intervie w ing the Mothers 

General Guide! me s 

Students not living .with their mother or stepmother (Question 7 on Student 
Survey Form) are to be eliminated from the sample. Where there are two children 1n 
the sample with the .same mother, choose by some random method (coin flip) the child 
about whom to interview the mother. Eliminate from the study the data of the re- 
maining child or children of this mother. A few other children may be eliminated it 
quite unreoresentati ve of the subculture, on the basis of Information from the teacher 
or principal about the parents' income, occupation, or level of living (See above.) 
Children who leave most of the SSF blank will also have to be eliminated. 

Except for eliminations of the above types it is- assumed that all mothers will 
be Interviewed, and 't is estimated that data will be obtained for about 150 mother- 
child pairs or rce ir eacn state. It will not be necessary to secure replacements 
4 „ . f?'■./•<^f'.^s* , i.jr .lost i nterv < ews^W'Hsorthe r-ufit*/. V*au1ti*fa>W.*£ub* taviitaUy toaer 
than 150, -n wucn case olease contact the committee chairman and/or statistician. 
If it appear that t r *e nuinoer of nother interviews that will be obtainable will be 
considerably "ore tn-in rind fund r > are not available to interview them all* contact 
the coimttee Stat « > t i.c ian and work out a mathorl of randomly eliminating some. Do 
not ;r,t t"e -w>t -pff'cult to contact, the most isolated, or the least 

cooMMtive, ef- . 

3pRC 1 f i i'j/ ■ ■/ '? . J 

! t ; s jjj/'^ei t^at *iothe r s will qererally be interviewed individually 
ir *-opir hgrps , tho»i'}* there i s no objection to interviewing in a cen« 
fa I ; r/. jVjo ?« this van be ar ranged without inconvenience to the respon- 
le rf ; or '! !'%i'jT-:fj raot?'j'-t. Pnvac/ is durable, j f possible, and it is 
'. Kjn . / o'V -';''cK< : p Vh* tie ',hi!d afcC'it whir /on ar^ i n terv K'v;i n<j rot be 
o o^e- *»• t . 
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l. When the motner respondents are Negro, it is desirable to use Negro Inter- 
viewers. In any case, tne race of the interviewer should De known to 
tnose researcners processing and analyzing the data. 

3. It will probably be helpful to refer to the questionnaire filled out earlier 
by the children at school. In most cases the parents are likely to have a 
favorable image of the school and want to cooperate. Interviewers should 
also sped fiy their connection with the university making the study. 

4. Read aloud to the resoondent ai! questions and responses except where 
otherwise instructed. Don't accept a "don't know" or "undecided" answer 
without fust repeating the question or asking a qeneral probe question. 
Probe for a pertinent response on all open-ended questions. 

5. Unless otherwise indicated, the blanks left in manv ot the questions mean 
tnat the interviewer is to read tne child's name into the question at this 
pomt . 

The "Interviewing Procedures Manual" includes additional directions for admin- 
istering surveys and conducting interviews. 

Instruction s for specific. Questions 

Cover-sheet - If the address, location, or telephone number are not complete or 
correct as obtained from the school and child and copied on this schedule, add Infor- 
mation that will make future contacts easier (what the house is near, local name of 
the road, etc., in r^ral areas], 

.Qj.JiA 3 . * Tr y narr1 to get a specific job or jobs m response to these 
questions. Den'-, suggest specific jobs, but ask general probing questions or repeat 
the question as a probe 

9'— !»,§. - ^ is important that the respondent be given the card and the 
..•J? s »ry.>. >,ec . ,c - 1 WtLpQ 5>e$d *Q'.f.Jie5f.iiuj*s;ions. \n order to* .strap^r* tne -r«4yOM«* 
* & fncMe -Vre-tradVor* fottflonaT School' (3ossi6i1 uies * 

§L2. ' Hir ' e ° f blace published. This information is needed as a check on whether 
the respondent is r ea 1 i y answering for dai1y_ papers. 

■ - he respondent has trouble estimating her daily average TV viewing, 
ask the probe question provided, "Mow many programs did you watch yesterday?" and 
'•lure the estimate on yesterday's viewing by adding the time of each program. If 

erday was Sunday or Saturday, h is probably best to take the last "typical" 
'Uy. <ou need not 'ecord anything but *ne check-list answer arrived at by this ' 
Dror.edu re. 

' t ? >'? name of tne governor of your state in the blank as you read 
tnM juestnr jnd -,*e-> W het*e> tne resoondent correctly identified him or not. ' 

r *- m ]f - - r "'- r **'- ^deeded" as n response, but record it if the 

respondent .e^s tnl, un'iei 1 ded , after ,ou have repeated the question as a probe. 
",nli*e t>e s'.--ed'i!f, tvnanl the resoondent will not have "undecided" 

on tnen . ; 
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Q._3JD - This information will be used to derive a socioeconomic Index score. 
The description should Include both the name or general type of job and specific 
position or what the person does, such as foreman or manager. It ■should also 
indicate wnether or not the person 1s self-employed. Get as much detail as possible 
on duties and level of responsibility not "works in Smith Factory" but "operates 
sewing machine in Smith Factory," " sweeps "TToors and fires furnace," "1s office 
manager," "is shift foreman," "helps keep books," etc. 

Q. 32 - 33 - In parts c & d, the figures 25,000 (twenty-five thousand) and 
2,500 (twenty-five hundred) are'correct -- the range 1n between has Intentionally 
been excluded from analysis. Thus the person now living in a dtv (25,000 or more} 
who has previously only lived in a town of 10,000 would receive a "no" check in 
32 or 33d. 

Q. 35 - where one or more persons other than the respondent and her husband 
share tRe" costs of the household, or buy food or pay rent, consider this "board" 
or contributions," even if one of these persons is really the head of the house- 
hold or the mam breadwinner. 
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APPENDIX E 



INTERVIEWING PROCEDURES MANUAL 
FOR 

BASELINE PHASE 



Influences on Occupational Goal f*f Young People 

1n 

Three Subcultures 1n the South 



( 

i 

• ••** ««*« •••*• «•*•*. • « 

Regional Project S-63 
February 1969 



The general outline of this Interviewer's manual was adapted from 
similar manuals used 1n Projects S-48 and S-48( Revised) conducted 
by the Southern Regional Technical Committee. Procedures pertinent 
for Project S-63 were outlined by the current technical committee 
Using this manual each state prepared one suitable to the sample 
being studied 1n selected counties. 
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Before presenting the details of this project, we would like to encourage you 
as an Interviewer to become thoroughly familiar with its general purposes. 
You may be asked to explain them many times before the interviewing 1s com- 
pleted. The better informed you are 1n this respect, the easier, more 
interesting and enjoyable your work will be and the more pride you will have 
1n being an important part of it. If for any reason the Intent or purposes of 
*.he project or any part of the manual are not clear to you, let us know Im- 
mediately so we can explain further, We want you to work comfortably and ■ 
efficiently. The project cannot possibly be a success 1f we do not understand 
each other s problems. 

1 1 . Gene ra l Purp oses 

Concern wltn wnat influences young people to make the educational and voca- 
tional choices they do is Intensified by the fact that Increasingly higher 
educational levels are demanded for present day employment opportunities. 
Greater understanding of the influencers of goals and of the problems one 
might encounter in cnooslng goals 1s imperative 1f agencies are to help 
develop human resources The purpose of the present study 1s to determine 
what relationship tne family has 1n Influencing a child's educational and 
occupational cnoice 

The educational and vocational goals of rural and urban youth and of their 
parents for tnem nave been surveyed 4 n earlier studies.- These studies In- 
dicated some of tne differences in educational goals and vocational aspira- 
tions of youtn and studied parents' preferences or corresponding goals for 
their young people. A comparison was also made between urban and rural youths' 
goals T lose persons working with youtn--parti cularly school administrators, 
guidance counselors, parent educators and parents helping them make their 
educational and occupational goals--desi re to know what young people want and 
wnere tne./ get information so that their agencies can offer the most beneficial 
guidance and educational opportunities. 

v •••A» ff o"f ,, e**A354*^c h - s-tody alvo.iodvCAjted th\>t. .t*)0»*3 *1 s som. wl^tl.onsb^ between. ^ 
aspirations o f youtn concerning vocational goals and parental expectations* 
3otn ooys and girls in the study reported more urging to continue their 
education from treir mothers than from their fathers. Therefore, mothers 
a^e being interviewed along with their children in the present study . 

> b re see s to oe some oasis for concluding that vocational aspirations are 
formed a: an earlier age than previously assumed, although there are con- 
flicting xifonj >erefore , the present study 1s Initially focusing on 
*i*t" anj 3'xt- g'dde pupils. 

*• ^eta-:-i3 eposes of tne Project 

study tne (Appalachian rural f ami 1 ies ) (Southern rural Negro 
M~-i'es/ joutnero urban liegro families). 

i ' 'jeter^ne the relationship between selected .1y charac- 
teristics and occupational goals of youth. 

I *o Jete^' i ne tne relationship between' selected family characteristics, 
t" 4 .' /Ou?r s goals and tne goals tnat their mothers have for them. 
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4. To understand the child's academic and achievement motivation as It 
relates to his seff-concept. 

5. To determine occupational qoals that younq people have for themselves. 

6. To determine occupational qoals that mothers have for their younq 
people. 

7. After analysis of data, to determine the effectiveness of selected 
methods of implementinq change in mothers' Information and attitudes 
which in turn should raise the occupational aspirations of these 
youth. 

With the aid of modern statistical methods and the field Interviewers like " 
yourself who will follow the manual instructions to gather data, the 
project objectives can be accomplished efficiently. We are pladnq our 
faith in you to follow our manual and interview schedule and help us reach 
our goals. While we are on the subject of you as an Interviewer, let's 
discuss your general responsibilities. 

B • GeograpM^ Scope of the Study 

The study 1s being conducted in (co unty and state ). Several other nearby 
states are also conductinq the same study 1n the same way that we are. In 
fact, interviewers in these other states are following an Interviewer's 
manual just as you are dolnq. All of the states involved are within the 
Southern reqion of the United States. The state agricultural experiment 
stations and schools of home economics 1n the various states pooled their 
research skills to formulate this regional study. By allowing several 
states to combine their efforts, it is possible to accomplish the research 
objectives (presented in the first few pages of the manual) not only for 
each state separately but for the Southern region as well. Therefore, you 
are a member of a rather larqe team who is covering an extensive geographical 
territory. When we obtain our information, we will analyze 1t for our own 
state, and then it will be combined with the Information gathered 1n the 
other participating states. We will then be able to compare the results Of 
our state with those of other states. 

C • 5fi!!ffiLPj. s HlPjy52^?l t he Sample 

• 'the 'entire state' sample wVl T rrfcluaVrbO yffut'n -alio* their 'mothers; thaT Is, 
300 Dersons in all. The particular number of mothers from whom we will 
be responsible for obtaininq information is Indicated 1n your packet. 

The way in which we will r 'ain the sample families is by contacting the 
student first, in his school and then by reaching h1» parents through him. 
But we do not go to just any school and select just any students. The 
project researcher- will tell you about tne sample. Sample students will 
be selected 'ron a oopulation characterized by the following criteria: 

1. r/ ural Appalachian residence (urban residence) 

2. Counties or area* havinq towns of less than 2,500 and at least 
Y, piles from i^rqe cities (urban from larger cities with 40,000 

Or rorn poou I at i OO ) 

3. /"-reas whera a substantial number of people still occupy small 
farr-:s r^V^r than heavily ir.dustral 1zed areas or mixed -economy 
areas 

•t. Enrolled in fifth or sixth grades in the school year 1960-1969. 
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I II . Your Part in the Study 

,The success of tne study depends In a very large measure on you the inter- 
viewer ana your efforts to make it successful You have certain major duties 
summarized in the outline form below. Other details are Included later. 

A« To locate the hom es of mothers in the families assigned to you . 

An information sheet with the name, address, and directions for locating 
the home of eacn mother you are to interview will be given to you, If 
you have difficulty, teachers or *ther school personnel would probably 
cooperate in helping you locate , ,mes of the Interviewees on the map 

whi ch we w1 1 1 supply. 

B . To con tact the mother for an appointment and enlist the cooperation of 

tne mo'tKer of the sample family . " 

If tne prospective interviewee has a telephone, 1t may be helpful to call 
for an appointment. Introduce yourself, specify your connection with tht 
university, and briefly explain the purpose of the project. 

"A study 1s being made of how children 1n the fifth and sixth grades 
tnink about their future education and jobs, what they want to be 
when they grow up, and how much they know about different jobs. I 
would H<e to talk to you for a few minutes about row ^ou feel 

about your scn(daughter) John's (Mary's) future." 

It will prooabl> be helpful to refer to the questionnaire filled out 
earlier by ner child at the school. In most cases the paints are likely 
to have a favorable Image of the school and want to cooperate. 

In case a motner cannot be contacted or an Interview cannot be secured 
on tne Hrst trial, two or three cal l-backs should be made, Make In- 
quiries from neighbors or children as to the best time or place to see * 

tne not ner. 

• jo'f.dt invite retusa'isV asx* w'WIk* to 1 * the nfother Vn suZh a way~that *" "' 
assumes tnere is no question but that she will cooperate. It 1s best to 
get ^he interview on first contact If possible, but not at the expense 
of senojs'y inconveniencing her. Do not Immediately accept refusals; 
patient v and courteously give further explanations 1n as persuasive a 
*ay as ooss'ble mentioning 

a; t-;e snort tine required, 

t. i tne confidential nature of the information, and 

ii n ow tne study will nylp plan better schools and programs for 

yOjng peop'e. 

- *Q adr- rj st er tne prescribed interview schedule to the mother . 

It is assj^ed nothers '/ill be interviewed Individually in their homes, 
JLnoyjr t r ers is no objection to your neeting a mother 1n a central loca- 
tion :* ins can be more conveniently arranged for the respondent without 
damaging r^zort, Privacy 1 s desirable if possible, and 1t is highly 
oreferacJe t r >d' the cniH aoout whom you are interviewing not be present. 
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Read aloud to the respondent' al 1* questions and responses except where 
otherwise instructed Do not accept a "don't know" or an "undecided" 
response witnout first repeating the question .n the case of an open- 
ended question ask a general probe question to get a pertinent response 

Unless otherwise indicated, the blanks left 1n many of the questions 
mean that you are to read the child's nan<e Into the question at that 
point For example, "Have you ever talked with (Sally) about the 
kind ?•' • " J U — 

t 

0 To i ndica te the approxi mate location of the sample home on your map . 

Place an asterisk (*) on the approximate' location of the home on your 
map; then identify the particular home with the identification symbol 
of the family or the Fami 1y Assignment Number as we call it This 
number will appear on the interview schedule and the envelope containing 
the schedule. We need identifying symbols so that we will know which 
family goes with which set of papers, and too, we may wish to contact 
this family again in lat..* years 

£ . To record any supplementary information that you feel might be helpful 
in a bet t eT underst andi ng of the situation . 

After you nave 'eft the respondents home, write down any additional 
information or explanatory notes from your observations that you feel 
may. be pertinent in understanding a case or interpreting results. As 
you administer the schedule, include any additional comments that come 
out for which no place is provided on the schedule.. Quickly jot these 
1n the margins Make any detailed explanations after you have completed 
the interview and departed. 

Your Responsibilities as an Emplo yee 

Once you accept your appointment as interviewer you are expected to con- 
scientiously perform your duties as outlined until the completion of your 
assignment and not to resign except for justifiable reasons 
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We nave advised the county school superintendent and the school principal 
1n your area that you will be contacting families for information or that 
if anyone wisnes he can verify your official status. 

^ d O-Tki r g ^ o ur_s 

you will need to adjust your hours to those times of day that you are 
most apt to find respondents available for Interview. You may need to 
-na^e sone calls early in tne morning, some in the evenings, or even on 
. weekends, since the interview will need to be arranged around the mothers' 
schedules Generally, u 1s not advisable to make calls after 9:00 p.m. 
or on Sunday, unless a respondent specifically requests an appointment 
for Svjc- a tine You nay, if necessary, work more than 8 hours a day 
or 4u nours a week Howe/er, you will be paid oer Interview for the 
interviews completed 



Of co.i'jtri, vo-i it:' ••('• to ». >•■■ .i.ic<t'.«- i ■ f'o'"ia u on obtained in interviews to 
any cursor -jfvr '".51 -.jij- , 1 o- •. ' •■• t •.)(■ ri .ti'ii)!ei it is not a very 
pleisa. f c e !.'irors *o :•<» -^imq -n a restaurant, down town 
<arj over ie.«.'- t • •.•'!».•<> > • f.'vr •/ 'in\-jc ji u. j •jin!] their homelife. Although 
•this exa:'!p!r' . r i« 1 hrt' n Hi •-♦etched, such thinqs have happened. 
The i^aw." ioe a: "o'es ,een>s to anooacn the soeed of sound, so that you 
must exer-: • ,»» i^io'eio cwrf -ier; t 1 .? I it ■• concsrmnq any information given to 
you by re^oar ",s . Cjrp! -roc! i-ite-'v iewinq scneJules should not be left 
where a r y jnai.'r.v ; zed -wsci ,ht see then. No one other than authorlied 
personne 1 soould a" roroanv yoo or ^ s 3 - r , t you while you perform your duties. 

C. Care anc Stco. c* Materials 

You are respo»'S»! ij *or the "--oner «.&re of forms and other supplies 
furmshe-1 ' ■, js --. j :•••<; • = 1 «s o.*r sib le *or notifyinq us 1n advance 1f 
you need extn i^on!:ei, so !;':k of seniles should not delay completion 
of your work. >Wter >ow hav. t'ni-ied your assignment, all completed 
1 nter\r 1 ews iurp'us s.jpnhes are to De returned to our office. 



V . Interview i r. g a > s •:! 1 r te ? * • ew i ng T e ; ho 1 c. ,e s 



Th1<: sect' do o> es;?r\, ii cwenti '.^or.*rniRq interviewing. It 1s Included 
to g i ye yc> a^ ,>■»'••.■ =e.-i .v'U :}»ny«ai uivl-jsophy of the area and to help you feel 
comfcrtao'e as r !»■*.«•••<. i'»v.er 

A. The Inter t v.— ' . Jod 



• • • 



I n te r H " : 
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jn ' trvo,* 1-0 experience esnecially for a person 
n - oil* - *"3€r enr.e we have found that a person 
■j ;**•/ o«"*e:.tive interviewing when he has 
^ v. ••♦aot facts and quldlnq Drindples. 
'•cvj 'jcti and princiDles, the easier 
• .rat* d nd useful the facts and 
there is real personal satisfaction 

« 4 » * • • - * * ■ « * • • * • * « * * * * « A 
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carefully planned to provide 
-.ost. It is what might be called 
"o.-. important "link 1n the chain" 
•'•.fi he does his job, the more 

"or e ust-f jl it will be. 



,'nr.e -en beqan to talk to each 
,c : >ite rotive in mi nd tan be 
" woo Questions the grocer as 
V)''> to his patient about his 



- .< * -1 ^ , 
ore>e"*. j* 

o'' -> *v 
5 0** v • ; '• 



;r 
4 if,' 



*o f . r >e jbiectives of the 
': f .ret ions of 'Tralnloq 

'j.Z.-' --^qric. Marketing 
-1-. r.. '■!,) , 
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Interviews vary in purpose and 1n lenqth according to the motive we have -when 
engaging another person in conversation. It may be for the purpose of giving 
Information, motivating or getting the Individual to cooperate, or gathering 
facts. If we contact a person for the purpose of getting facts concerning 
himself and his children, our first job 1s that of getting him to cooperate. 
We must create a iesire in that person to tell us about his educational and 
vocational plans ror his teenagers. In creating this desire it will be 
necessary for us to g ive some Information. People just don't "tell all" 
about the information we're seeking" unlets they first know why the Informa- 
tion is wanted, who wa nts 1t and how It is to be used . — 

T he j n tg_ r vjjwjr_^mjeJjF 

The interviewer must school himself to be an Impartial observer and recorder 
of facts. His job is neither that of an educator nor that of a missionary. Pr1 
manly ms job is to listen, understand, and record the facts the respondent 
gives him m reply to the questions he asks. No matter how much the inter- 
viewer might disagree with the views of the respondent, 1t 1s not his 
business to try to change the respondent's way of thinking. Argumen ts 
are to be avoided at all costs. If the respondent has opinions that" he 
wants to get off his chest," let him talk, look sympathetic, 1f necessary 
s jy ' Y es, I understand .ow you feel; and then when you get a chance, proceed 
with the Interview Very often the most belligerent and argumentative 
respondent will give the best Interview once he has "unloaded his opinions" 
or a sympathetic listener 

The really good interviewer 1s honest, Intelligent, patient, observant and 
has both initiative and ingenuity 1n meeting all kinds of situations He 
Also Ms . .aware o* his own prejudices and knows , how to control them , it 
woui J be foolish to assume that Interviewers have no prejudices',"just as 
U wjuld be foolish to assume that any other group has none. All of us 
have sucn traits to some extent. The Important thing 1s to recognize them 
In ourselves and to guard carefully against their entering into our work 
of objective observation. 

Bear in mind that all selected respondents are Important, regardless of 
..pjsr.s/jn.ai ^.a«ij:t^ist$c%t ?9io-r/-tt/ee.d,oif.^03RO«>1c..s^s..-- w < \ i»?se.Qne»«t-- • •• ♦ 
may be ignorant and you may naturally be impatient with Ignorant people; 
he may oe extremely wealthy and you may have a basic distrust for wealth; 
he may nave Ostein cows and you like Jersey cows —none the^ ess , all 
respondents are important, and objective understanding and tolerance must 
be adnered to in an interview situation, 

Xe are now ready to consider the actual interview situation and the points 
t. at tne interviewer snould observe in successfully handling the Interview. 

An_ in te rvjew is a P rivat e Affair 

It is not good oolicy to interview a person in the presence of a group 
3ucn as nir, neignbors. :ach person's privacy must be res'pected. If you 
as^ ci'-est^ons <n the present of others, the respondent will put little 
faitn -n your statements tnat the information he gives will oe kept con- 
M dent**: r< e is 'ess Hkely to give actual facts. Though the ideal 
Inte^/'ew situation is directly concerned with the mother, the presence ■ 
of 0 f>er re-Ders o f ner family i 3 not to be taken as preventing an Inter- 
view It would in des^able, nowever, to interview the mother alone, at 
least no', i'- t-e presence of tne child in question. 
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Ma k in g Ajjjj ipj n j: me nts 

If a prospective respondent really cannot take the time *or an Interview 
when you meet her, and tnere are tines when this 1s true, don't try to 
"squeeze one if It takes time f nr an interview. It takes time to gat 
acquainted- -to create the friendly atmosphere that 1s necessary for a 
satisfactory interview If there is not time or this 1s not the appro- 
priate time, *t is best o spend a few minutes getting acquainted and then 
make a Jenmte appointment for later 1n the day for that evening perhaps, 
or at a later date when you expect be in that neighborhood or driving 
nearby Ones a tine has been set for an interview, 1t is imporUnt that 
the interviewer keep^the appoint ment o n time. Being either early or lata 
for an appointment mTgfiFm convenience the respondent and result in an 
unpleasant si tuati on 

Putt 1 ng trie Respondent at Ea se 

The best way to put tre respondent at ease is to act and feel at ease 
yourself Ac: natural and make your own remarks conversational. If 
possible notice wnat tne respondent is doin-, or some interesting ft aturt 
of her nome, a new garage, a particular brand of arass, excellent view, 
an unusually large f >c'» of chic'::ns--someth1ng she can. rightly take pride 
in Tnese are all good topics for opening conversations. We all knew, 
of course, tnat the subject of weather has for years served as a useful 
topic # c comment in getting acquainted. 

» 

Tne nore forougr 1y you know the purpose of the survey, the Interview 
schedule and tne instructions, the more sure you # w1ll be of yourself 1n 
■nteti«g tne respondent. It is Impossible for thi Interviewer to feel at 
ease or to nave any confidence in his work or himself unless he thoroughly 
<nows rthat is acout. The interviewer must really bellevr 1n his work, 
anc ne t beMeve strongly in it unless he thoroughly understands his 
job Stud, t"e mst ructions and the background material carefully before 
attempt**:} a r 'rter/iew Have the primary purpose of the survey, the over- 
a' 1 3b*ec*.we>, is well as the specific questions, well In mind before 
atfemot^.-; nur *ir.U interview..* Jf,.th1s \$ daoe^.you M 1 be tt e/ ; st and 
master 3* sVtuabon, "Vou a>e going"*to* be as'ked questions" abouf'the 
Sv.^/ey : s only when you can frankly answer them 1n a conversational 
rar>-e' fa: y ou - an establish and maintain the atmosphere necessary for 
a 500 j • '*t :."•/> ew 

M o;t ce:.p': s'v natj«*al : y friendly anj nelpful and will be willing to 
tj'< a,ou*. -.ntldren. when you turn in at the gate or knock at the 

svs , "o-- e - ; --^ yc ir errand is a f /"len dl y o ne, that 1t can be as 
i ' :?re,*. : •; 're Daren't as it*Ts to" y cu .' ' The" majority of parent., enjoy 
. ",:•.';•"> -v- : •/■'. g^ad to t a 1 -: about their c h ildren's futures. Records 
z 1 rr.: -,•-■/-• s'o.< t< at ve*., *ew people >*efuse to answer survey questions, 
■'C".^//, "* :.-:op"e a^e as»e*J at the end o* an interv ew how they feel 
<po-: • • yj/.'.J, -ost of tne- express a favorable attitude and 
~ v j ,* is* ' r *.>(><'. to come again 

i>- r j ■''.-:<■ r ■■ utjat'or. s"ouid r;e so^etmng new and challenging. No 

*"/•».. ■ • t^avons a"? e/e' e/ac':ly alike r ondit1ons are different, 
-f;:: : '^-••.r t <^ :z r \%'\\ the" under different circumstances. 

r .. , . 4 ..*.'0"-' , g o/er-soid on any one method or approach in 
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iitabllshing a friendly relationship. A good general is always ilert to 
changing conditions and varies his strategy accordingly 1n reaching his 
objective. So must the Interviewer vary his methods 1n putting the pro* 
spectlve respondent et ease and In gaining her full cooperation.' 

F. • Making the Introduction 

The wording of the introduction should be developed to fit the particular 
Individuality of the Interviewer and that of the respondent. It should 
be one that makes her feel at ease and leads directly Into the Interview. 
Th « r « are four basic points which should be kept 1n mind 1n an Introduction. 

V 

1. Identify yourself by name and as a representative of (name of 
university) and the agricultural experiment station. 

2. Explain orlefly the purpose of the survey. 

3, Explain briefly how the particular respondent was chosen. 

4, Assure her that the Information given w1U be held strictly con* 
fldentlal and will not be used to her disadvantage Tn any way 

whatsoever. 

The most natural approach to an interviewing situation 1s the best. The 
most natural thing to say when you go to a family for an Interview 1s 

. iomething like this ; 

"How do you do, Mrs. My name 1s 

I'm working for (name of department and university] and the SgfTcuV 
tural experiment station, We're doing a survey of the mothers of fjlfth 
and sixtn grade youngsters 1n communities like this 1n (county) 
We're interested in finding out what your opinions and 'goals are 'for 
your son s (or daughter's) education and the kinds of work you hope 
he (or she) will follow after he (or she) leaves school. We want this 
information primarily because this 1s a problem of real concern to molt 
youth and their parents. It will also help leaders 1n the schoolSt 
v.- ;.v.*\;1*tto*t/inv**n<i-yww ■ OffiimraWrfc^W'WfM'U* W a MttPyS&iiw to' 

tailor-make their programs and activities to fit the needs of our young 
people In other words schools and youth organlzetlons are trying to 
find better ways to do their jobs. 

"The way' we choose parents for this survey 1s to pick out several communi- 
ties such as this one. Then we visit the fifth and sixth grades of the 
school, talk to the children, administer a survey form, get their ad- 
dress, and choose a few of them at random to call on, It's almost 11kt 
putting the names in a hat, mixing them up real well, and then drawing 
out a certain number o* them while you are blindfolded. A number of 
the othe' parents In this community are helping out also, and It's my 
job to cal 1 on them. 

'The information you give me 1s confidential and will be used only 1n 
conbiciati'on with information from other parents, 

"I woulc' Hke to ask you some questions about your family If I may. 
I will try to take as little of your time as possible." 
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BEST COPY IWA1LABU 



Now is the tiiM-, ^oviciod consent is indicated, to make an aanointment n * *a 
administer tne Mot,*, Interview Schedule. The <n tr ct,J s for f n no %Jt 
the form occur m anothe- iectior of the i.,anual. If consent Is e for an 

rSM-^s the ' nie,v,ewee * m fttffjxzr sn 

A good introduction r: w es the parent some idea of why this Information u 
wanted and needed Parts cf the explanation ma> need to be repeJ ed a tSr 
tl t 3> be ;'? naer " 1 S now you happened to come to her or she may be trying 
durt on S V a ' na oet ever >thing that has been said In the Intro? 

Jiew orour^J V?< f , "J r >. t0 J lMe further «<P"™t1ons as the int.?? 
v.ew progresses,. It 15 important, however, to qlve the oarent as rle.r In 

dpnrp tn } at the s,jrvey ls wortnwTnTe, shTwTn have enouqh confl- 

srond mSch o IZlTil thr0unh th V ch ^ ,e - W she is not convinced, ?hl may 
spend much ot the tune quizzing the interviewer all through the conversation. 

pfrct a rL t "?n e i $ons why every res P™dent should be told how she was chosen 
First, she will be curious about it and it is a good idea to satisfy that 

wInH $1t V n ° rder that a11 attention be focused on ?he survey quesJlons 
h2?»™ II I" ^portant for her to realize that she is not bllng ch2ckl on 
e of or anything like that. She should understand that shfwJs 

t1 TtSZ ] \ V dnC f 0nce chosen ' the re P° rt she 9lves becomes essen" 
o'f'youVM SUrV ^' as U Wil1 ^ e5ent ^n/p"Int. 

asMd 5 fl^orRI 1 !^ f ° r each ? arent t0 fee1 certa1n that tne information 
!!n2nl ?S the , Surve > 1S confidential and will not be used to her disad- 
vantage. Ihe_2nJ„ormation„lpr an£5nTTam1ly is added to that for manv oth.r 

Ml?Jleet_t he_.Pd r en t Jh^D^ 

Actual refusals are rare. The experience of those people dolno oersonal 1nt«» 

llZrl U /: eyS ^ BY d , penod cf * ears has bee " that only abou? one P or two 1n a 
hundred families refuse to cooperate. That means that 1n L /school com" 

K e 2ifw- f re ri0 / et,JSa,s - " ^fusals come oU.n 32iS the fn?er-' 
exolfin 1nd somethln 2 15 w '™n with the way he introduces hfmself or 

Ms work. PUrP ° Se ° f the SJrvey ' He shou1d tr * t0 lm P rove this part of 

For the parent who claims to be aqamst surveys or the administration 

some other reason is antagonistic, the first thing t dS 1 to let her "qe? 

tL U J ° h Z 5y * ten1 anc1 hstfin pathetically, but do not araSe wUh hSr 

~i w^s P 0 ^^ ?hVrls onien't" a r ; 8t 

cf ~ -~ J - 5 r-'- os - t -' By the ^ me tRe respondent makes a few very strona 

a ' i? t\r d ^ Be ' nte - 1 ^er listens to her sympathetically! she\eg ° 9 t e 
classify tne interviewer with herself. If the interviewer still meets with 
a refusal, reiteration of the purpose of the survey and why it s bel no done 
may he lp Comments about something in the home of particula Interest 9 
which this parent obviously ,s doing better than average will help 

If everything fails, the interviewer should, as a representative of (nam* 

^ft^^-W and the *^ ] ^ exp^?men?stati& 
part in o f.'endly 4nd courteous manner. This is the only polite thing to do. 
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IS h!i2 9 !! te ? l dea ? of how t0 meet the ""cooperative parent are presented 
to help the Interviewer to meet such situations when they arise. The un- 
cooperative parents are few. They are human and like everyone else enjoy 
talking about their children and what they are doing. A little praise 

££h ? n ?^ perSOn !?< do1n i wel A or f? kes much P ride 1n can mean 

much. We all Tike recognition of a job well done. It's up to the inter- 
viewer to make the most out of 1t that he possibly can. Remember that the 

0f i h fu su r vey c ! n be no bett8r than the Information the 
parent reports and the Interviewer records on the schedule. 

H. Asking the Questions 

IUp 2Ii t lSllIfJ h0uld b V? ked as they are worded 1n the schedule because 
ttat Jhl SIIil 0 ! 1 are be1n ? asked a11 over the South. It 1s Important 
k£L 5h.? C 2 P l e dnsw f r I n 9 them understand them the same way. It is well 
I Znt* 1*111 I sl1 9 h t change In the wording of a question will cause 

Sort l it lour TSu\ lf 3n 1nterv | ewer says " You d on't do exchange 
"SI \ V ne win have more people answering "no" than If he asks 

tlSnr U t 0 d ?h a , n L?2S5 an ? e WOrk? L A dev1at1on f ™ the ™"nq of the ques- 
raSSnSntU ZZIhW sug 1 e5t1n .3 the answer or putting the'answer in the 
4!w!n?J l *f Such a method of asking the ques- 

thMn'terVw ustV** W " mch aS any other 

I« Terminating the Interview 

SUlS th ?. 1 ? e te 5 , I 1eW . 1S /l n1 ? hedt tne ^P^ent should be thanked for 
lonL ILl ♦25 P ?r5!!I t 4 t0 1eav ? a 9° od Impression. If the interview took 
ft£ 9 th. Sl?,i h H,l2 t h rv1t T *5W 1t would » be sure t0 thank the respondent 
IZ hi! ! Ki 1 ? £ y say ng 1 01 sorry 1t t00k ]on ^ r than I said, but 
ita 1< !. ul formation to give me." Mention again how 1t happened 

ma! S hSfll!? ° r J 0 ™?"' 0n the P urDOse and use of the survey This 

my Sor? P w ll" C Sh! 1 !2 he I f? fe ?l, that L he t1me sne has <>1ven has been 
very worth while. She can realize this worth much better after seelna what 

the Iame e pa"Hr S *"* h ° W USefUl U CM b<S t0 haV§ a11 th1s 1n ^rmat1 on from 
J. Checking the Schedule 

Tn d J^ 1 l! d !!! pl ! n fJ 1on of any unu$ual Mlwtr should be made on the schedule. 
In the course of the conversation with the respondent many additional 

c!ni^!L th8 a ! alyst c ! n work w1th only wha t the Interviewer turns in. 
Kfl!.™I!. not, f on ^ e completed schedule should explain any apparent 
IZlzZ Jh.°^ ni;i SlS J f ?f 1tS \ Suc l? no ' es are help?uMn 
If 12 i2i£ SV?l % - F ; lur V° wr1te 1n 8ucn not « increases the job 
of reviewing and Interpreting the schedules In the main office and 

SS^Sltt^te* J!! ClSl0n Wh1ch may be a source of P°«' b " •"'or m 
the results. Under the pressure to complete a survey some interviewers 

1s fresh m their minds. This part of the Job must not be overlooked 
K. Illiteracy 

IJn q h!«J 1 !!lIl a ll! 1t ! ml * w111 be read t0 tne motnars - ^ some cases you 
will hand the respondent a card containing the printed items. The 
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respondent should follow along as vou read tho uom. r« *^ 

says she cannot read or you sense this si tuition ?Li In the !*!!!* f rnother 

VL Dt8, ? r1 P t1on of the Interview S C h edu 1 e and Specific Instructs 
A. Cover Sheet 

B » Items that the Respondent Reads 

Hand a card to the respondent and read with her the following Hems: 

5 (single card) 

6 (single card) 

16-28 four cards, numbered In sequence) 
29 (single card) 

C Instructions for Specific Questions 

?iWsvi5Jiwwr ( ,£ «.:: k ' ddu,on " ^ 

These Items are questions: 

ipp^Hit. 3, 5iin^,„ 6i ti.Vi d ^: Re,d tht n,w of th « 5h, ' d »» *• 

2 ' 5!?* lnd V Tr ? hard t0 9 8t a *Pec1f1c Job in response to these oues- 

3 * !L2 d *S * lt 1s 1m P° rtant that the respondent be given thj card and 
that the response checklist be read for both of these questions 2! 

wSb'llSS? thC reSP ° n,t t0 1nClude tht t5^a«5 'school 

whe\her 1 ?h 9 e f ?r.n t ^donT^° r p1 ?f* P ubl1 » h « d i« • needed check on 
wnetner the respondent 1s really answering for dally papers. 

9 - If the respondent has trouble estimating her average dallv tele, 
vision viewing, ask the probe question provided on the quest onnl ?i 
How many programs did you watch yesterday?" You can thin f thi 

program If yesterday was Sunday or Saturday. U 1s orohihlJ 
to take the last "typical" day. "you nod nSE'racord a^thlnj SSjpt 

02SS 



4, 
5. 
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6. 



the check-list answer arrived at by this procedure. You may jot 
down the program times or names and compute the answer later, 

11 Iu In J? rt L the name of , the fl° vern ° r of (state and name of gov ernor) 
In the blank as you read this question. Check whether or noHhe ' 
respondent correctly Identified him. *n Bt n«r or noc ine 

7 . 16-28 - Hand the card to the respondent and read aloud as she follow* 
Do not L read "undecided" as a response but record It 1? t e respond™' 
siemTlTupr undecided, after you have repeated the quest on I Tp rob.. 

™d£ld»d" In thm t0 h * nd the re,pondt " t w111 not 

*' !L! h1 !Jj!°? t !; n / 1 ! 1 J be used t0 der1ve a socioeconomic Index 
score; a nd 1t should Include: 

(a) The description of 

(1) both the name or general type of job, and 

(2) the specific position or what the person does, such as foreman 
or manager, 



(b) 



!5!ifti. 0f n i\} ht pe ? on 1 ? self -« m Ployed, Get as much detail as 
possible on duties and level of responslbl Hty~not "works 1n 
Smith Factory" but "operates a sewing machine 1n Smith Factory." 
sweeps floors and fires the furnace," "1s office manager," "Is 
shift foreman," "helps keep books," etc. 

9< lld 3 l aJwElS C ,? nd 5 ht . f 1 ^™ 25,000 (twenty-five thousand) 
?n2-n;?«S. 1 ^P^-^ 1 ve , hundred) are correct~the range in between has 
ntentlona ly been excluded from analysis, Thus the person now living 

IS inS y ? 5 » 000 ° r more ) wno previously only lived 1n a town of 
10,000 would receive a "no" check 1n 32 or 33d. 

10. 35 - Where one or more persons other than the respondent and her 
husband share the costs of the household, or buy food or pay rent, 
consider this "board or contributions," even 1f one of these persons 
1s really the head of the household or the main breadwinner, 

0. Names and Code Numbers 

UllMM Pjsslbl lllty that the mother will see the code number and her 
name at the top of the schedule page and ask you about 1t. Your first 
answer would be something like this: 

!!2 h ^?S *IL1° 69 number 5 t0 Jf?? p u * fron1 9 ett1n « y° ur P«P trs mixed 
up with those someone else fills out for us 1n this community. We 

give your records a certain number ahead of time and use 1t Instead 
of your name after we have located you and you have answered the 
questions. This 1s how we keep the Information you give us strictly 
confidential, * 

JLiJ^ 1nt *™1ewee should ask further questions such as, "Yes, but you will 
•till have a record some place of my name and what my number Hi that 
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VII 



g 



doesn't sound confidential to me. 
you would say: 



Are you trying to fool me or something?' 



"The last thinq 1n the world we would want to do 1s to be dishonor 

^«xrzi? ford to ,et anyone see th.stWbT',!? iy 

M|tnjctions. for Administering the Mother Schedules 

to one set of 1n«ru«'on1.t " l^Srtl 9 t J SfRLfS fording 

msmmmm? 

should happen as sometimes happen!,, ... vuur Tunnm-nr ™« < 

d«r-"hinn ih!M completed, then make a note of the error you made 
our attention 'U'EifSSr'fi."^ U t0 the schedu1ei ind ^ "to 

t^ Me ??M h 2i,iS ese thing. «Jt£S 1 dS t ^ \ V ? 0 ^t 

A. ^ninist ratlon of the Mot hers' Interview Schedules 
1. Preparition of schedules 

Before qoing to the Interviewee's home, you are to write the rhiid'* 
name 1n the question blanks on the Interview schedule Th. nSml 2ni 

isee hi, c, page 5 of this manual). 

?. Length of the Session 

Only one session will be required to complete the mother's Interview 

21 ™ ur ? e t1me w1n var V w1tn different ntervlew situations Z V 
40-60 minutes should be an adequate estimate $Uuat1ons ' but 
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Adm1nlster1ng the Schedule 

(a) Introduce the Session 

^ study is being made of how children the age of 

whin th^° Ut the1r futu /: educ * tion and jobs, what T hey want to be 
when hey grow up , and how much they know about different jobs 
I would like to talk with you about how you f>e1 about the future 
cu7re°nt r issues* >0U ^ uestlons abo ^ the family and 

flL f ?w e t5 ?2° ^ f ! fth w and sixth 9 raders answ «^ some 
questions at the school Now we are talking with the mothers 
about what they want for their children S 

tMnk qU6 ^lS P ? W ]n b u r ? ad a1oud and * ou can ten "» what you 
tnink Then I will check your answers on the questionnaire." 

(b) Reading Items 

(1) Simply read aloud the questions and responses exactly as 
they are worded on the questionnaire If the respondent 
does not understand an item, reread it, 

(2) Read the introduction at the beginning of each section of 
questions to the respor.dent as you begin the section. 

(3) Include any specific Instruction for Hems as outlined on 
pages 12 and 13 

f4) Do not accept a "don t know" or an "undecided" response with- 
out first repeating the question In the case of an open-ended 
question as* a general probe question to get a certain rt- 
sponse. An example, m 2a "If you could choose any job, what 
kind of job would you most like to hawe Wn 

he grows up?" You could emphasliT We phrase " ,p lf you could 
choose any job," and then say, "You don t have to be sure 
that he would get this kind of job, just think of one that 
you would like for him(her) to have 1f you could choose 
anything," . . . -. 

(c) Handing Cards to the Respondent 

ilfULL?'* 16 " 281 and 29 ar ! pr1nted on ^dividual cards for tht 
respondent to see as you read the Items aloud Do not hand all 
the cards to the respondent at one time* give her only the card 

f6° r 2 r 8 Sp0 T n hlc n 2 IV* 1te ? you w1l l read ^captions will be 1 tenia 
16-28. These thirteen Items are distributed over four cards 
When you come to this section, give the respondent card 1, read 
those items, take back card 1 and hand her card 2, Repeat tht 
procedure until the sequence is completed.. 

Do not read 'undecided" as a response, but record 1t 1f the 
respondent seems truly undecided. However, repeat the question 
as a probe and give the mother another chance to answer before 
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BHl?L*!!„"!!!!i Clde ?" r?»P ons# - T "« ***** *> not have 'undecided" 
printed on them, only the questionnaires Include this category 

(d) Pacing the Presentation 

Your reading pace will have to be geared to the respondent'* com. 
prehension, try to keep the same Moderate pace thSSSSSt thJ 

l?^ r ^ W *h P I H °J: Y 2 U can idJu,t t0 thi situation a foS ng enough 
il^ fl r°r« t l!^ 0ther f° I 1 *™** but wov1 "» •low quickly enough So 
5it™Sui"SX r ? 9 ! 1rre ] ev f nt conversations which could become 
dlstractful and Interrupt the continuity of the questionnaire? 

B* Tormina tltiq the Interview 

fiTL^!?!! 1 ?! 11 f1n1s 5 e ?. thank the respondent for her help It 

&wa m»ot srsti. 1 wr. swaftr 

ThfJ £ S'Jt'i*? 0f eW "» nt «" «» PWPOM Md Uieof the sSrVM 

SJt-s ty to ^?,,r , "' th * "° th,r to r thst «• 

Choou oth.r comments to suit the s1 tuition and mike your departure. 
VIII. Records 

*• Emplovee'i Wit hhold! no Exemption Cort1f1c.fr 

The withholding certlflcete with the Soelel Security number mu<t h. 
§S 1 !MJ! d r U l w1 5 h our offie * cSSS «n be Issued! lend 

B « Interviewer's Work Record 

(1) Purpose 

B«!l?«HJ!! 9 !!«. we a r e bi1n 9 P« 1 ? • total amount which Includes trans- 
portatlon for each completed Interview, we would like to have i 
record of the time Involved 1n collecting the data This iJfnL 
tlon will be helpful in planning future project" ™ 

(2) Completing Interviewer's work Record 

Complete the work record as you have been directed by the orolect 
researcher. Checks will be Issued according to the procJdSS 
outlined by participating university personnel. proctaure 

Ix « Returning Co mpleted Interview §cheju jes 

JnJiliJill pU I I? r rtturn1 !l Q completed work will be ar^td upon by the 
Interviewer and the researcher, flailing procedures will be dlscuwed 
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RESEARCH PROCEDURES MANUAL 
FOR 

EXPERIMENTAL PHASE 



The experimental phase research 
this bulletin as 1t was used 1n 
otherwise specified. 



procedures manual appears 1n 
the research project unless 
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RESEARCH PROCEDURES MANUAL 
Experimental Phase 



^^'mATXil^l^XV r the ~ iS *1eh Sato 

Time Schedule for Experimental Phase 

The f!!nx th ^ri^;].^^stt^• t • the *™ *~. 

3 weeks Pre- Interviews and Before Test for 

Mothers and Children 
1 week Group Session I 
1 week Group Session II 
1 week Group Session III 

3 weeks Waiting Period After Group Sessions 

3 weeks Post-Interview and After Test for 
Mothers and Children 
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12 weeks 

I. SELECTION OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 

B. Select a minimum of 10 control subjects. 

Kr^SJlI 0 ^ 1 ^!^ fr0m Wh1c u h ?;Pr 1mental and "ntrol groups may 
avo1d a cSntaSl^tlSn.° f the 9r ° UP$ $h ° Uld be drawn f ™ a »1nglt ichool to 

If the number of subjects available In a given sciool 1s sufficients Umm 

ZbtetS ?n el a 6C L:?l he r ch1l 2 p ? 1rS from u " 1 " " the 8 ot \ ana e 9G| 

desired samDle P M2 CU JSI IS5?°I a PP rox1mat «]y equal In number to the 
aesirea sample size, the entire group may constitute the sample. 

II. ADMINISTRATION OF "BEFORE" TESTS. 

A. Selection of Interviewer - Select someone from the community to make the 
Initial contact with the mothers, and administer the iXvlew schedule 
No more than two Interviewers should be required. The Srtonft? rS^i! 
this job should be familiar with the comZty and the SchoSl sitting f0r 
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thl till r^rZ f0 l r,: An * P?rson qualified may be employed to administer 
..hir^rr t ? 8t , t0 c 5 Tl ? ren ' In order, obtain consent of school superintendent, 
school prTnc pal, and classroom teachers for administration of the Instrument 

^I? 9 *?^ 0 ? 1 J?T S * J dv1se sch001 Personnel that Interviewers will also be 

the* nrl !?t ?n llVr^ fit T 6 t0 es J abl ] sh thli activity as the continuation of 
ine project in which they have previously cooperated. 

No policy has been established regarding the timing of administration of 

nnl I I L tes L rela -l ve t0 that of mothers - To equalize any Influence of 
one upon the other, it 1s suggested that the children's test be administered 

?lH d J^ U ? ^ as l S 8 u p ° 1nt approximately half way 1n the administration of 
individual tests to the mothers. 

baseline^ 1dent1f1cat1 °/ number t0 subjects that was used 1n collecting 

C Mothers' Survey Form - Provide a copy of the "Interviewing Procedures Manual" 
to the experimental phase for each Interviewer. Review Interviewing pro- 
cedures with the person employed. Permit Interviewer to administer the 
questionnaire to you to Insure an understanding of methods stipulated. 

Prepare maps of the community showing location of the respondents' home, 
identification codes, names of the families, and names of the children. 

Check on the results of Interviewing after the first three Interviews have 
been obtained. Verify that adequate data are being obtained. 

Prepare a 11st of Information desired from the Interviewer, such as amount of 

IZz ifl ll?l<T%L of 1nter 7 iews » m1 ] ea 9 e driven, or telephone contacts made, 
specify the time when you wish to receive data from the Interviewer. 

Prepare complete Information for the Interviewer on topics that will need to 
be discussed with experimental subjects: 

1. Nature of the project 

2. Compensation for participation 

3. Location, and time of group meetings 

4. Transportation provided, 1f any 

5. Child care services provided, If any 

6. Name of group leader 

Prepare commitment cards to be given out by the Interviewer and mailed back by 
the subjects. All cards should either be addressed to the researcher or the 
group leader. Assign responsibility for following up the contact 1f the card 
is not received. 

Supply the interviewer with a flyer promoting the meetings which can be left 
with each subject who agrees to participate. 

Specify the time schedule for conducting the interviews. All the before tests 
should be completed within three weeks prior to the first group me eting. 
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GROUP MEETINGS. 
A. 



InfKT III JM! r0 "C 1 ftadpr * Select th « 9^up leader. No criteria have been 
Istlcs. Employ the person who seems best qualified to perfo™ the assigned 

Sc^it;.??!!" *!!• "•?J 1 ??,? Um - Lom1 considerations such as 
MUctlon nu » v »"»""ty of meeting sites will dictate the 

hlstorv sL,ih h- „?. i w1t f the P r °J« ct . » full account of the project 
meet1n« b^l a u n 9 ^ e J.? 0t ( 0n1y t0 ?* 1p 1n understanding the purpose of the 
project!' P " answer1n 9 questions mothers may ask about the 

JiiSS.tST.'S&S," 4 raanui1, a copy ° f Mch lesson " 1,n ' «• 

Mch S l.«on 9 n?!!S i?!2'!:u 1s i a mBnb ? r of the **•«. W should go over 

S3 tiSStlolr thS 1eider 1n det411, 9lv1n9 WP'l'tt explanation 

^iIhS.!.?* ST 0 " se ! ected to serve as assistant group leader Clarlfv the 
relationship between the leader and the assistant, 

°* ft'SMK K incite: M the a " 1stant 9 ™» lead "' ^form 

1. Arriving one hour early at each meeting to assist In preparation. 
2 * lSS?JctlSn. the WOmen t0 6aCh ° ther and P romot1n 9 Informal social 

3. Distributing and collecting name tags. 

4. Ass1st1n$ subjects 1n performing the interest activities. 

5. Displaying Illustrative material at the appropriate time. 

6 * EST 1 " 8 ( ° r superv1s1n 9 the Preparation of) and serving refresh- 
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7. 



A. 



lit £ ™ f ; rma . tlon group interaction. This record should be 
i rhS?M?.i J 1* r ? qu1 !; es d m1nimu!11 of notation. It 1s suggested that 
IhSSE^S be d * veloped on a t0 P 1ca1 basis. The assistant may then 
r^rVJfc number V difterent individuals who participate, the total 
muter of responses from group members, and the content of responses. 
(See suggested record form at the end of this manual). re5 P° nsB5 - 

IV. SELECTION OF PARTICIPATING SPEAKERS 

?ffi?nn S *n°^ r0tip g eet1n .3Jl : Individuals chosen to share the experience 
leading to their achievement should preferably be from the local conmunl tl . 
Owperson of each sex should be chosen. When making thi ! silectlSr^ter 

] ' Ju h tside a the lS?a| d a^a Wel1 " kn ° Wn 1 " th * comnMjn1t *» even 1f he ^Idts 

2 ' L h % S S e ^ e L^ OU Jl d ? e ,? b1e t0 i dent1f > h1mself w1th the roup. He should 
have a background similar to that of other participants. 

3 * I5h^, Pe auL' h ? Uld S e r ? s P ected 1n ^e community. Some people alienate 
others either in achieving success oMn exhibiting 1t. 

4. The speaker should be willing to contribute his time. No provisions 
have been made for compensating the significant persons. 

5 * S.1?c5K2iJ e r* S 5?2 U 1 2 b u a Pr ofess1ona1 Person; the other should have 
succeeded at the technical-vocational level. After the speakers have 

Ihm ttlnJr?/* f s r viC6S> ? ar f u11 * d1scuss the Program format with 
;« Si % 1nstr ^ ct t h ? group leader to do so. Prepare a 11st of topics 

I JnJ nn" 6 ? and leave " V th tnem as a 9u1dt for their thought 
preparation. Inc ude in the list topics presented 1n the "Guidelines 

Jag'e 104) 6rS Part1cipatin 9 1n Grou P Sessions." (Information Series II, 

l £ ea nSMC S f!? a r i Gr0Up Mee r^ ■ Two s P eakers should ^ secured, Including 
an industrial representative and an educational representative. t,uain 9 



B. 



1. 



The ndustrla representative should have adequate knowledge of the 
local ana regional job market. A person having Information about a 
variety of job types 1s preferable to someone representing a single 
industry. Try to select someone who has had previous contact with a 
population on the same socioeconomic level as the subjects. 

Prepare an outline suggesting topics to be covered, Including: 

a. An enumeration of available jobs 

b. Descriptions of job activities 

c. Educational requirements of jobs 

d. Desirable personality characteristics for jobs 

e. Forecast of labor demands 1n 5-10 years 
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f. Case histories of job successes 

g. Suggestions for making and Implementing job plans 

*' [SL foSInl?!!!!! +uE r f sent il t1 v f , shou1 d have a comprehensive knowledge of 
local opportunities for education or job training. He should be 

S u te h"? : ocat1o "^-techn1cal Jchools, clunlty C o 2gSl. buslnti. 
schools, and business and Industry offering on-the-job training. 

bi e d P 1s r c e u«ed U ? 9eSted ° Utl1ne f ° r the Speakerj includ1ng ma J° r sub J« ct * to 

a. Type and location of training opportunities 

b. Cost of receiving training 

c. Qualifications for admission to training programs 
• d. Probable job demands 1n given work categories 

e. Case histories or local people who have advanced through training 

f. Ways of receiving assistance with educational costs 

3 ' sSw rt^^L^P^?: 1 ? 1 ^ 6 s ? ould b « a ™ent high school graduate, 
whn il ! i5 e i a m 5 °I female wh0 9 radu «ted from high school 1n 1970. 
?5Su? °S al /! $1d ? nt » and wh0 1s currently employed or acquiring 
additional training 1n pursuit of an Identifiable career Select Lm 

Dr^eTsutL ?„ ee ^Jo Pe K S ; n r h0 4 1 ? dec 1dedly dissatisfied with his 
ft'th! g?o"!£! ' W111 n0t be condes cend1ng toward those 

tSX e vouth U « 1 . ne hSl 4 SU 5 dects t0 be d1sc "ssed 1n the meeting and give 
to the youth as a bas1s,for preparation. Include such Items as: 

a. Why did you want to do what you are doing now? 

b. How did you learn about the opportunity? 

c. When did you make the decision to try this venture? 

d. How did you go about getting into this position? 

e. How do you pay for your training? 

f * c?oth1ng? y ° U handled the Problems of housing, transportation, 

g. What are your plans for the future? 

h. What 1s really behind your success? 
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]m ult U ll d1fferences ln state funds and In local conditions affecting deslr- 
aoiiuy of compensating various participants make uniformity Impossible. Each 
state may exercise Its prerogative with regard to source and amount of payment. 
The following suggestions reflect the judgment of the committee and should be 
followed as closely as possible. 

A ' fJS!ll!!! e Il ta I s "5^ cts ! nould be Paid* control, subject should not. A written 
agreement should be made with experimental subjects that they be paid $10.00 
for attending a 1 sessions. Absences should be considered and payment pro- 

lti£\A L ^^ aSl c4 0f J a ^ endan E e * If on1 * one meet1n 9 15 attended, $4.00 
should be paid, six dollars should be given for attendance at two meetings. 

f!lilS r SuMni!2 d !L w1l i av0 ^ d un P]easantness if conditions of payment are 
fully disclosed and understood prior to the meetings. 

B.- Interviewers should be paid approximately $5-$6 per Interview. No 
additional expenses for travel should be paid. 

C * Sn!!MS a ^i; S J h0U M d b L?!y en ? bout $15l0 ° P er sess1on P lus ten cents per 
mile for travel. No additional compensation will be required 1f the group 
leader 1s already a member of the research staff. 

D. Other participants should be sought on a volunteer basis. 



VI. PUBLICITY FOR GROUP MEETINGS. 



cllAiVn 6 ^l^ e ? t1n9, and re ? eated Paucity is a necessary Inducement for 
82! 12! 1n *f res 3 1 ?* gr 2 up se$s1on P^tlc^patlon. Notices should be worded so 
that they attract attention of the mothers and provide Information about the 
educational aspects of the program. 

I h !JH^ tw ° ann ouncements should be distributed by the Interviewer at the time 
a commitment to participate 1s obtained. The first should be a postcard pre- 

iiJll** It *5! P r °J ec t 1eader or 9 r0 "P l^er including the place, dates and 
titles of the three meetings, and a space for the mothers signature Indicating 
tnat sne will be able to attend the meetings. A suggested card description 

TO I I OWS » 



ERIC 



Three group meetings: 
Place of Meeting 

Date of Meeting - The World of Work 
Date of Meeting - Roads to Opportunity 
Date of Meeting - A Job for my Child 

I will be able to attend the meetings. 

Signed 
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ItwH^ SSilS! t0 be d1str1buted by the Interviewer should be a bright. 



Dear Mrs. 



REMEMBER that we are looking forward to seeing 
you at our group meeting on (Day of the week) for 



Time 



Fun 

Refreshments 

Information to help your child. 



Place 



iHltul ty ?? 0f "I?*!" ,h ? ul ? bt t1med t0 lrr1v « the day before the first 



Dear Mrs. 



REMEMBER that we are looking forward to seeing 
you at our group meeting on (Day of the week) for 

Fun 

Refreshments 

Information to help your child. 



Time 



Place 



erJc 



M d VJ5?Jt f TLSI! t Jll > NS 1 ] 8 J bJ§ctR wh0 have telephones should be 

b2?o^ tt E.rh y 2!?%h2.i # .S; 1 ]5 d ^ dur1 ?? J ht ,,cond lnd th1rd wttks are Included 
ma h«J 55 ? f f nt,t s J? ul * b * milTtd t0 moth «™ In the experimental arouD 

lWuH m rSt.S 0 ornl V x! WpJSJ.r^ 1 " 9 th§ rtSPtCt1Vt ■^"TtFlJS? 

tt.°d Tfi^t1 , on bJ : C bo t u , t h ?X: n9 "i^ 0 "" should b « «11td «d 

Incentive for coming. 9 InfonMt1 *n about the evening's program may be given as 
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GROUP MEETING I 

FOR 

MOTHERS OF 7TH AND 8TH GRADERS 
INFORMATION— FUN—FRIENDS— REFRESHMENTS 

YOU ARE IWITEP TO ATTEWP A GROUP MEETING 
Landing School Lunck Room 
Monday, MaAck 22, T97J 
7:00 - 9:00 p.m. 




V" 

N° FORMALITY - NO LECTURES - NO DUES 

r 

nam 



. . . iW CHILDREN HOW MOTHERS HELP 

....MANY KINDS OF JOBS 



GROUP MEETING II 

FOR 

MOTHERS OF 7TH AH) 8TH GRADERS 



Laming School Lunch Room 

Monday, March 29, 1971 
7:00 - 9:00 p.m. 

ROADS TO OPPORTUNITY 

" A JOB MY CHILD WILL LIKE AM) BE ABLE TO DO - 



"A4*. Hope did that-' 1 

"Mcuiy K wen/ to school 
in the text county. " 

/ 

"Wow did Bid eve* (inUh 
school without tomtom 
to help hvnf" 



"Vou wean I can go 
evenUrf I don't have 
the money now.'" 



"Take. uV to touK that place.. " 

"Wilt he\e/p me?" 

"Wad it hpjid to dot" 

"Vou mean iWn be 
&uoce&&6ul?" 

i 

"Alice moved 1 to a la\ge 
city." 

"We could atk people who do 
U A -r -s — , , — . i 1 ™* kind oi wo*fe." 

How Can I Do Thai Jot?" 





/ 



/ 



SEE VOU AT THE MEETING* 



HciieAhmenU MJL be leAvtd duning 
the meeting. 



o 
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GROUP MEETING III 

FOR 

MOTHERS OF 7TH AND 8TH GRADERS 

Lansing School Lunch Room 
Monday, Aoril 5, 1971 
7:00 - 9:00 n.n. 




JOB TRAINING 



JOB FACTS 



HIGH SCHOOL OR COLLEGE 

HOBBIES AND CLUB WORK 



? 



GO TO JOB 



JOB QUALIFICATIONS 




SEE YOU AT OUR LAST MEETING', 

HiKUlmznU wilt be izAved duUng 
tki mtiting. 



ERIC 
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VII. TRANSPORTATION FOR GROUP PARTICIPANTS TO ATTEND GROUP MEETINGS 

for transportJtlor ' th8 ,1 » b111t * "P ec " of the method(s) choien 

VIII. ADMINISTRATION OF AFTER TEST. 

tSt U glJ2. th ' i«SL test prior to end subsequent to the time the children's 

arS"-"* vs. ss « saw- 

Jo? tte e .ft^"T«? f C ? d ! n9 snd rec ? rd1n 9 UMd ' for th « test may be used 

Remember to arrange the administration of the-chUdren's after test with «rh«Ai 

D P o e s!lble el S2vI e ;Sl *°.T!.f L rt0 J '? the des1r22 1d t?me f& , / C ° 
( possible, have the same Individual give both tests to the children 

IX. PROVISION OF CHILD-CARE SERVICES. 

A family with a large number of children, and especially with one or two oin.r 
chl dren, can usually provide child care at home with Jss difficult 
ft! In^ IJSl!? 1 I n h tftk1ng Sma11 ch11d ™ tSTcSSr ent 'pre*? 

IT w 1 fS lit Lt^r y ' 0f the Parents 1n these .£ K T?~ tatting 
up special facilities for children may actually impede participation. 

It/ 0 ".**? 1 ?! to make arrangements for child care, be careful to exolaln that 

sruvw «~aw»± r «r s !:! - - 

Place chosen should be far enough away that the parents cannot hear the children. 

Itlhdinfl J IL 5M«2l-.f f r*r' 9 u1 ^ ts • program based on knowledge and under- 
standing of the fundamental needs and development of children. 
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X. ORGANIZING A TEMPORARY CHILD-CARE SERVICE 



?n??^lH e ?n°tJ 1lne fop 1 OPg S n1I1nfl a temporary child-care service was originally 
cMduStln! t2 Jh2! ua1, F ° r re P ortin 9 P ur P° ses and for future reference whin 
Append1xl/^ge^?Il^8r amS th,S ° Utl1ne appMrS 1n MP,™t1on Series 11 1 

In summary the section presents ideas and directions for stafflna the service with 
youth volunteers; providing general equipment and supplies; orgwlzlng Jreas 1n 

SILmE X 1b £ b,ock bu1,d1 " 9 ' r " d '"9> hematic play and wrk spawt 
?nf»n« 9 £m£ enl a H d f repar,n9 them for 9° in 5 home - »Nc1t1c actlv tltl for 
«c??in« £2 J A' P r ? sch00, ; school children were suggested. Each of the 

iS ™!Ll! r .2 tf ft r !! nt 898 cht,dren out,1ned needed equipment and supplies, what 
thl evening ° U d "* adV, " d t0 br,n9 * and a poss1b1e schedu1e of activities for 

XI. FOLLOW-UP CONTACTS 

?Ii!. r <5 l, i dat J ha . ve been 0Dtsin ed letters of appreciation should be written to ell 

b^ri ? a i S f^, haw V a J rt ! c1pated , ,n the pr09ra ™- Som « l«*ttri may be written 
SSSU^rK' tSSt • dm1 ; , «rat10M. provided the addressee has no additional 

9l!in tlSL^lXZi* if ut r that date ; The f0,,ow1n9 individuals should !i 

inrftSi*,,]?^ . thanks ' Where a PP r °P<-1ate, a letter of recognition to an 

be written * 0 ? uperv,sor or ^P' 0 ^ s " ows even more appreciation. Letters should 

A. Group leader 

B. Interviewers 

£• !)?Jf ers 1n control and experimental groups 

D. Children 1n control and experimental groups 

E. School superintendent 

F. School principal 

G. Classroom teachers 

H. Two speakers m Session II 

I. Three speakers in Session III 

J. Others who have provided Identifiable service. 
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Suggested Form for Recording Group Discussion 



keep d a, ed P ?e s oTaro 'Si It gr ?ll p ' 5 Slngle 2 b T ver w111 be to 
to permit a frSSmS count of Jj , M I5? r ? fo If • \ check sheet should be devised 
following form Say be Ssed: ° f part1c1 P at1on b * various subjects. The 

SESSION 

RECORD OF MEETING PARTICIPATION 




Group Member 



Answered 
question 
by leader 
or others 



Contributed 
Information 



Shared 
personal 
experience 



Asked 
question 



Expressed 
Interest 
or concern 



Name or No. 1 



Name or N o. 2 
etc. 



11 



serted h1S Bl°« s ?5ni U In «!*^ ep ;i: ed l n advance ' w1th the nam « <* participants In- 

For example: 

"3B - jobs available at textile mill" 

.«ii2?i wss zi^zi a P ? k,r 3 contr,buted inf °™" 1 - th. 

"2D - how to prevent school drop-out" 
toto1 W cStJltatlSlTS 0 lnd1^dS| 1 2 teuS 0 " 1 ?^^ be dr,Wn revMl1 "9 th * 
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APPENDIX G 
INTERVIEWING PROCEDURES MANUAL 
FOR 

EXPERIMENTAL PHASE 



Influences on Occupational Goals of Young People 

In 

Three Subcultures In the South 



Regional Project S-63 
1971 



Tht experimental phase Interviewing procedures manual appears 1n this bulletin 

th* fnSJJiSL 1 Ii2!/ , J ea r c S 5 r ? Jec J exc * pt for some actions which repeated 
tne Information already Included in the baseline 1nterv1ew1nq procedures manual . 
In these sections notatl, .s refer the reader to Appendix E of this publication 
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Intervi ewer's Manual 



!♦ Understanding This Research Proje ct 

E^Hln; 6 ^l5 4 L re ? 1onal research Project sponsored jointly by cooperative 
Experiment Stations 1n seven southeastern states The title of the oroiirtu 
KSh" °? h ^ u P*t^eals of Young People in Th?it SubGultSr^^' 18 
the South The. seven states participating in the program Include Alabama 
South Carols, Mississippi, V1?knia. Kenlucky/Noft^cSolln.!!^ TenSiim, 



The purpose of the project 1s to: 

A, 




Discover relationships between selected family characteristics such a« 

ZTZ luX u - and the •»'• tfEfVAS 

C, Determine the effectiveness of modifying job Information and knowledae of 

ffinWtW s»r th ?hrou9h s ™ z St^ssv 

concerning the way they felt about many Important matters No7sS£ of th.« 

we are Interested 1n these mothers and In their children. The children w*m in 

JES* M! n . d 6 when we Mk,d them for l"**«itl2 about themselves and their 
plans. These ages were chosen because there 1s evidence that child,™ I.Z *•„«. 

!n d8 gr.d'« U 7 :„ d 1 8, fUtUre J ° bS tMS ^ ^^^^^^T 

We are Interested 1n the mothers for several reasons. It 1s more often tn» 
mothers to whom these children turn for advice and encouraged If the 
^ r k 1ncr S!?5 s h Y 'O" 110 "" information and achieve! sHpMmlstlc attitude 

they relate to occupational and educational goals. In fact, such «o1rJtloii 
*£ Z\l fU l th f n "o* ""caustically high 9 Both children and their J.^eSts 
: h pw. l rd r9 ,ocf.f 1 mobn?t;. lOW 1e ' e1 °' l1v1n9 t0 h "« 

The difference between what such Individuals desire and what thev attain it 

SSI 1 !"!* mtt - Th9r ! J pmn to be • k1nd of hopelessness which Seve oos 
«°?LiI e „ h f . per$ T°S S ' r ! lu,t1n » 1 " • "'"« of surrender before obstacles to 
achievements, The outcome Is a severe drop-out rate m high school a neo.ti™ 

eflSSS t0 !! ard cont1nu1 " a •*«««, and the failure of «pa .1nd1v1duj » 
to achieve desirable work opportunity that 1s within reach" ,na,vlau « ls 

Some of the possible explanations for the failure of lower-class youth to 
pursue higher career goals Include (1) lack of Information about the nature 
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^^J 0 ^ 1 th f J va1l « b1l1 ty of particular careers, and the educational re- 
quirements of certain work opportunities; (2) lack of <nf«*™l l< !i 21 ! 

*}• Jf » SJ ""» that one filtering effect upon their children will h. li.^! 

**• Your Responsibilities as an Employ ee 

A. Working Hours 

B. Confidential Information 

C. Care and Stock of Materials 

111 • Interviewin g and Interviewing Techniques 

A. The Interviewer's Job 

B. The Interviewer Himself 

C. An Interview 1s a Private Affair 
0. Making Appointments 

E. Putting the Respondent at Ease 

F. How to Meet the Parent Who Does Not Want to Cooperate 
IV- Administration of Interview 

A. Information List 

researcner. check the 11st of names and fam1 y numbers to see that vou 
have a questionnaire for each person on your list. y 

B » Prepare the Questionnaire for Each Mothar 
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1. On page 1, fill In Identifying Information such as name, date, address 
telephone number, name of child, school, grade, county, sex, and race!* 

2. Fill 1n the child's name 1n questions 3 through 8. 

3 ' 0f 1 the n qiSftl5n! d S f ° r qUeSt1 ° n 65 ' 1 " the f1rSt and l3St ""tencti 
C * .^Icate the Approximate Lo cation of the Samnle Home on Your m» p 

thin e i3an?U! r J^ { * , *? n J he ;PP rox ^ate location of the home on your map; 
Ml! Ir tli p^f ar fl t1c i lar h ?"2 w I th the Identification symbol of the 
Zlll IK Assignment Number as we call It. This number will 

fe P n£d ?HL h Hi n ? erV1ew . S f hedule and the envel °P e containing the schedule, 
whkhlet of dIdIJ? "SSi 0 L S ° that "Vl 11 know wh1ch fam1 '* ? oes iHth 
later yllrV. * may wiSh t0 contact th1s fam1 ^ a " a1n 1n 

0. Contact the Participants 

ito^^S^iS! * tele P hone » y° u ma y call for an appointment. Tell her 
he? of the i^^ei? r Mn 2 un1vers1 ty, and briefly remind 

«n2I P r °J ect - Y ? u m «y need to help her remember the questionnaire 

I fl?d!Si !2 Vr & h6r Ch1ld u at schor °' (one 1n 1969 andVrhap 0 ™her 
a few days ago) or the person who talk, to her about her child's future. 

E - Make the In troduction to the Questionnaire 

Lltld lnJ r npaS^° n § 1v ? S the parent some idea of why this Information 1s 
wanted and needed. Parts of the explanation may need to be repeated later 
Ince she may be wondering how you happened to £ome to her or shJ may be 

S^S^^SL 3 ?^ JJ may be . hard for her t0 member everything that 

J" the Introduction, so It may be necessary to make further explana- 
!.*?? 1nterv1ew - Progresses. It 1s Important, however, to give the 
f Sgfg a " e *P 1a " jt on as possible before b eginning the aSaSr . 
:I th ?,? a r ent 15 convinced in a genera way that the survev Is worthwhile 
It uJPi T" 9 !: C0 P f1den ce to follow right through the schedule f* 
J?? la^JSM,^ ^ mUCh ° f the ^e In^ewer 

ss ?ra ?5 o ?^^d ol ?dSrtr^?s s fy h ?^t- 

curiosity 1; order that all attention can be foc'sed on the survey Questions 
Second, It Is Important for her to realize that she 1s not belnq ch2ckld 
1 c^en tLSffl ° r K anyth1n 2 l1ke that ' She should undersia d C S 6 he 
e«en5la? tS JhI y u. b ^S?J nCe ; ♦f 1 " Jf 0Sen ' the report she 9 1ves become! 

KS'W v peo;?^n°;^tat: re survey ' as u wii1 rep - sent ^ 

It Is also Important for each parent to feel certain that the Information 
asked for on the survey 1s confidential and will not be used to his dls- 
.jL? nt ? 9e :.. The YoyionTSFTS yoiit fMrtly 1s added to tha° for Sany 
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lSterv?e r S. the try t0 com »<"™** before beginning the 

h pa j! 0f the ? ame P r <>ject someone talked to the respondent about 

in 1969, you can make the mother feel more comfortable about the 
situation by reminding her that she already knows something itlut it. 

2 ' ItH m ^?L S ^ Was 4 sel 5 Cted by chance t0 be interviewed again, 
some are being Interviewed again, some are not 

3 * °! tne mothers 1n tne area win be going to classes 

a?e 22^S%£ b 2. , 5 r I he C . h11dren The questlons be1ng 9 aske5 odly 
rath™ y ° W h0w much he1p tne c,as$es t0 the 



Tell her that you will come back again in about 7 to 9 weeks to 
how she feels about the questions at that time 



see 



F. Adm inister th e P rescribed Interview Schedule Jo^ Jjother 

It 1s assumed mothers will be Interviewed Individually in their home* 
W.^hlV 0 ° bJeCt1 ? n *? y0ur meet1n 9 a ^IL/il a en Jr!u*tt1on 

appS "priJeS ]VZw h?!^/^*"?!? f0r J he respondent without 5am g?ng 
ItmfMiM .11 ! y u s des 1 rable 1f possible, and 1t is highly preferable that 
the child about whom you are interviewing not be present. preTeraD,e inat 

2?fJ fl°lf d *! ! he J es P° ndent a11 questions and responses except where other, 
w se Instructed, Do not accept a "don t know" or an *undtc1dtd" riioontJ 
without first repeating the question. In the case of an open ended SStl on 
ask a general probe question to get a pertinent response. question 

tU]? $ !« 0t !! erw ! Se ind1cated ' th « blanks left in many of the questions mean 

.JSLiI* 2 rMd the Ch1ld ; s name 1nt0 the < ue ' t1on that pS?nt 
For example, "have you ever talked with abo-t the kind?!:?' 

6, Ask the Questions 

The questions should be ; asked. «« th» v »~ y^rni in the schedulft b . cau<p 
the same ques tion, are being ask ed ai I over S nT^ IM^ 
the people answering them understand them the same way, H is we?l known 
that even a slight change In the wording of a question w1 1 cause a cK. 

he win have more people answering "no M than 1f he asks Do you do anv 
exchange work?" A deviation from the wording of the questions to th! extent 
of suggesting the answer or putting the answer m the respondent s molth ?* 
a major offense. Such a method of asking the question^ ?Sn invalidate 5he 
survey results as much as any other technique the intervlSer uses 

IVil I5 C JK qu,s !l on aloud ' «Pe«k1na in a clear voice and not too rapidly 
h2U !l/ h V ot ! er ! I ay not bt ab * § t0 raad well. If a mother says she" 
r«?Ld Jh!| n ?^ ta ? d J he ^"V™! 0r 1f > ou " n " that i5 does not, simply 
wu^t^el^; »a, a !e d d Clearly SUCh a that < he ca " ' 
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H. Record the Answers 



h *5« respondent gives his answer, mark the response on the Ques- 

tionnaire and move on to the next question. Where multiple choice aniwJJi 
are provided, simply put a check mark by his answer glveS. 

Jlv^'pu^K Tr " , t0 Jun ™' 1 " ™* -nswer 

giv»n, putting tne main ideas of the answer 1n a concise form. If ntctuftrv 

time V W ° rd$ 1n th§ ma '* 1n * nd wr1te * *°re complete i HJiwer at ! nlur 

Begin with 1-;em 1 and proceed 1n order through Item 65. 
I. Checking fie Schedule (Page 285) 

J« Terminate the Intervlaw (page 285) 

Inform Mother About the Group Meeting 

Some of the mothers who are Interviewed will also be Invited to attend thrmm 
invited, and onl^ those should be asked to come. 



b U _ U Tf 1 |,,T hav> com P 1ettd th « Interview to « ,ek the mothers eM nt— »i 

Use the outline below to tell her about the plans, 

1. What the meeting 1s for: 

!Utj£ inoTlo 0 ",:? ^. wot, '* ps ean h,1p th,1r eh1,drtn k "~ 

2. Who will attend: 

v 

About 25 mothers who have 7th. or 8th grade children 1n the school, 

3. When the first meeting will be held: 

WttttfUTZ sp,e,fy wh,thgr m8,t,n9, 

4. What services will be provided: 

Specific Information will be provided by the project leader about: 

(a) child care during group tesslons 

(b) transportation of participants 

5. What social activities are planned: 

«r! f n s 5?! nt b r? ik w1 ]3, b ? ob "™«<! 1n each meeting. Part of the activi- 
ties m the meetings will be of a recreational and social nature. 
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6 What her responslbl lltes will be; each participant will be expected to; 

(a) attend each meeting 

(b) listen to the program 

(c) participate In the discussion when she would like to 
7. What she will receive for participation. 

♦hi at I on 0n the Mount, 1f any, subjects will recede *nd 

the conditions under which the full amount will be paid ' 

^t^£?.S\ 1nf0 «»*<0". r..mph«l2e how much vou want her 

r» ^'dWpSj&vis^ « ^™ fit 

iS" JM. 1 ' ,lrM * stmpt *' 4nd 411 ,he " Mds ? ° * i» U 

Thi* RlWl'lJ^^ -t t tin,,. 

M Rtturn Mater ials to University Leader 
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REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS 
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TCSTS OF HOMOGENEITY OF REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS 
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Tests of Homogeneity of Regression Coefficients 
Tests for compar.ng two regression coefficients may be found in standard 
statistics texts but tests of the homogeneity of several coefficients are not 
readily available. One such test which is computationally simple but not very 
sensitive 1s described below. It is based on the standardized regression co- 
efficients and the corresponding t-statlstlcs (that 1s, the ratios of the esti- 
mates to their standard errors). 

Denote the standardized regression coefficients for G independent groups 
by b* with g * 1.2....G and their t-statlstlcs as t . Compute 

x2 " g G , ^ l6 9 ' V J2 ' [ -Vtf'J 

and refer this value of x * to a table of the chi-square distribution with G-l 
degrees of freedom. 

Since the t-stat1st1cs, while available in the computer print-outs of 
the regression runs, have not been Included 1n the tabulations of this report, 
the sub-culture regression coefficients which show significant differences at 
a probability level of .05 or less by the above test are listed 1n the following 
table. These results must be Interpreted with care since they represent all 
significant results from a total of 233 comparisons for each sex. As with the 
comparison of several means 1n an analysis of variance, 1t 1s necessary to be 
conservative and the Interpretation of acceptance or rejection cannot be rigid. 
On the average, twelve (233 x .05 « 11.6) false positives would be expected at 
the .05 level 1n 233 tests so the results listed cannot be Interpreted as 
strong evidence o* heterogeneity of the regression coefficients over the sub- 
groups. 

************ 

S?lJl 1 i£4SI:. 4 S hir l i f "•^pctor, Department of Statistics, North Carolina 
State University, Raleigh, North Carolina 27607. 
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APPENDIX J 



PROGRAM PROCEDURES MANUAL 
FOR 

GROUP LEADER* 



Influences on Occupational Goals of Young People 

m 

Three Subcultures m the South 



Regional Project S-63 
1971 



*Th1i appendix Includes only a brief outline and short descriptive 
summary sections of the manual for group leaders. The entire manual 
f!Jl!!: 7 y ! f ; dtr * wno conducted the experimental phase group meetings 
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Program Procedures Manual for Group Leaders* 

Understanding the Research Project 

Sponsoring cooperative experiment stations; orolect Durnosi»«* *u- 
E£?S tl :? t1on ! le for working w 1th mothtr of ySSng P peSS J IwlJd n2 a 
trll l!\ r 2 1o !!« of J he m 2^e^' influence upon youtTln^onwIcal y arrived 
^A«S S ^^5tri:» -1- w1ti C a al tty 1 oT 

Understanding Your Outles 

thJt d 1f 1 d«?«d h ?hr?H. P J Mder ,!! ,r * det4l,4d 4nd P r *»nttd m a format such 

Making Group -Members Feel at Ease 

Sl V !lS P l!! 9 r f pp ![ t amon 9 9 rou P memb « r s was stressed and tips were Included 
gr n ou h ? W s1?urt1o e n! he Wanted ' W™ 1 ^ and c«! iTtS* - 

Conducting Lessons 

General suggestions were Included that were helpful to the 1«*d*r i« th. 

S!S r fSfl2!2 d1 wJ] 0nS which accompanied each'of the h?ee Jg'r m J a'ns 
were followed. Sections Included plans for becoming familiar with thitntii 

a P n r d° 9 tTe1? U ?e SSJffillS.S ! Mr V he E la ? s and obJe?t1vSs for 2 c SStS? 1 
J?.i;5 1n tjrrelat1onsh1p); using the leader's guide (using the suaaestid 

!r« 9 aJd und " l1n1 "9 key words ipr!pHlt?tothJ1Sl 

!iu a 2 d , us1 /? 9 a s P° n t»n«ous conversational approach); keeolna the L 
on schedule (Importance of presenting program within all ot!d ?? m I !n2 9 
suggestions for accdmpllshlKg th1s); g .nTClc1^ 

Encouraging Group Participation 

^??!?i!2? S . f 2 r J t1 "' u1 ? t1ng 9rou P P»rt1e1p«t1on and'lnvolvlng moth.rs 1n 



Im'imiISL^ ??*i r * fc ma,,u *I * on1 * br1 » f OMtllm and suimary .actions 
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MOTHERS' EVALUATIONS OF GROUP MEETINGS 
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EVALUATIOf! OF THC PROGRAMS 



NOW, I HAVE A FEW QUESTIONS ABOUT THE MEETING VOU WENT TO AT _ 

I'Z i t0 ^ ead a l1st of thin(is abou * ^ese meet Inns and net you to tel' n* 
First? 1 ?'! a'S S^W l! U ?! tePI !??! in9 the idM * ^W* t£*™*». 



a • JQb^c h arts and car eer laddprt 
b. making bottles and flowers 



Very Somewhat ~ 
Jjelpfuj Helpfu l _ 



"Not "tt v* 
_Mfi.t iiL. 



c ' speakers at Session II/ telling abou t themselves 

d SSSui^f Se ss1on lii/telHnq about educational 

d. opportunities, scho arships, loans, ichooU. »tr 
speaker at Sissloii it!/ tell Ing about job 

e. opportunities ' 

« J'oung person who told about finishing school 

f. and getting a Job 

9. the persons who led the group 



h - pamphlets to take home and keep 

materials tnat I could check out from 
i. the SRA kit 



2. How do you feel about the division of time between the program and the discussions? 

a-. Was enough time allowed for discussion? uOC 

no 



b. Would you have liked for the speakers and the leader 
to talk more than they did? 

C * children? ^ l1ked m ° re t1me t0 talk about your 



yes 



yes 



no 



no 



3 ' nSmbe U r? feel that ther6 Wer * t0 ° many ™*"W> not enough, or about the right 

2 meetings would have been enough 

3 meetings were just the right number 

more than three meetings would have pleased me 

4. What is the best day of the week for you to get to meetings of this type? 

Saturday 



^Sunday 
llonday 



Tuesday 
Wednesday 



Thursday 
Jnday 



*' ?Ms l ?yVe? U tMnk 18 the beSt t1me ° f the day tor you t0 * et t0 stings of 

jornlng afternoon night 
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- not qood ways 

letters and announcements mailed to your home teleohone 

™Tf? n f 90 t0 y0ur house and tel1 > ou about It announcements m newsoaoer 

notes or announcements brought from the school ZD innouncSSnt! on ?2Jlo P 

^ SSfthS^r th1nk U ^ b6St PlaC6 t0 h0ld meet1ngs l1ke th1s ' for ^eryone to 

8. In general, how helpful were these meetings to you? 

very helpful pretty helpful not so helpful not at all helpful 

9. What was the best part of the meetings? 

Least helpful part? __ 



10. What other suggestions do you have about similar meetings 1n the future? 



11. Was finding transportation to the meetings a problem for you? 
If *es. would It have been helpful If transportation had been provided for you? 

12. Was finding someone to care for your children a problem? yes no 

i^^Jm! 1 ** 1 * ?J ve bft f? convtnitnt for you to have brought them to the 
schooTwIth you, if something had been planned for them? 

13 ' mSftlSgs?" tMnk y ° U W111 US6 the 1nformat 1°n y°u have learned from the three 

14, IXJXM!!! 1 th f t ¥? u ha !? b ! en better able to talk with your son or daughter 
about Jobs, schooling, the future, etc., because you came to the meeting? 

15< ttllS ° r daU9hter W ° Uld b§ 1ntereSted 1n the *™ ^ of 

16. Did you feel relaxed enough to ask the questions that you wanted to ask? 
yes no 

i f q5fstY2n? C ° Uld the lMderS haVe d0nft t0 help you feftl that y° u could 
?Sur d pa?t1c h 1^t"!!? t0 411 the mftet1ngS 1f yOU M not been offered money for 
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Commentary to Chapter VI, Paper 1 
Occupational and £ducat1ona1 Status Projections and Deflection 

prefer the relatively lesser prestige variety of profeSslonelluchnlc.Toce^tlon. 
asplred^certs sJalJi'MiiiS re . f1 « ct ,the extent to which prestige status 

d«fi.r*I5S. d J! a d0 n0 * tel1 Erectly the relative frequencies of kind of status 
ATZrL^l' th ? M««ta^3 SltS^Jgd'tS Vofesslon'al- 

"fiMriW/^vf p4rw,t ih th,t " doctor " ^ «'« wa?r ry - 

ar. .i.ilXSSM'Jji! def l« t1 °« differences between aspired and expected levels 

SSSSSHfiKK *«x-j: cafes r 
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Appendlx Table 4 

Percentage of Study Children Naming Occupations 
as Aspired and Expected by Nine Census Categories 

of Occupations 



Aspired Job 



Census 
Category 


uroan 
Black 


Rural 
Black 


IS * 4 

Rural 
White 


Urban 
Black 


Rural 
Black 


Rural 
White 


1 Professional - 
Technical 


53 


60 


57 


50 


47 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

40 


2 Farmers 


1 

• 


n 




0 


1 


5 


3 Managers 


6 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


n clerical 


8 


4 


8 


8 


4 


7 


5 Foremen 


8 


8 


8 


10 


8 


10 


6 Operatives 


17 


5 


8 


7 


4 


13 


7 Service 


2 


10 


9 


14 


12 


8 


8 Farm Labor 


2 


1 


0 


3 


0 


0 


9 Labor 


1 


7 


2 


3 


12 


3 


Don't Know 


1 


4 


3 


4 


10 


13 


Sample Size 


353 


480 


579 


353 


480 


579 
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Appendix Table 5 



PerCen i^u f J tU r2 y C !\ 1ldren l n Three Subgroups Naming 
Levels of Education as Aspired and Expected 



Education* 1 
Level 




Aspired 






Expected 






uroan 
Black 


Rural 
Black 


Rural 
White 


Urban 
Black 


Rural 
Black 


Rural 
White 


Finish 8th 


1 


% 

1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1-2 years High 
School 


1 


1 


<4 


2 


3 


4 - 


Trade School 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


High School 


11 


22 


23 


21 


37 


41 


High School and 
Trade School 


6 


11 


6 


6 


11 


5 


* 

1-2 years College 


12 


5 


9 


16 


12 


12. 


Finish College • 


69 


59 


55 


52 


35 


35 


Sample Size 


353 


480 


579 


353 


480 


579 



Appendix Table 6 

Percentage of Study Children Naming Specific Jobs as Aspired and Expected 




F1 re/ Police 8 

Athlete 8 

Doctor 7 

Mechanic 7 

Teacher 6 

Truck Driver 4 

Race Driver 3 

Farmer 3 

Pilot 2 

Factory Work 2 

Other 45 

Don't Know 4 



Athlete 8 

Farmer 7 

Factory Work 6 

Mechanic 6 

Police 5 

Teacher 5 

Doctor 4 

Carpenter 4 

Truck Driver 4 

Race Driver 3 

Other 40 

Don't Know 8 



Teacher 40 

Nurse 21 

Secretary 10 

Beautician ' 4 

Factory Work 3 

Maid 2 

Baby Sitter 2 

Stewardness 1 

Housewife 1 

Doctor 1 

Other 13 

Don't Know 2 



Teacher 31 

Nurse 16 

Secretary 8 

Housewife 8 

Factory Work 5 

Maid 4 

Beautician 4 

Seamstress 1 

Baby Sitter 1 

Artist 1 

Other 14 

Don't Know 6 



